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"Ever since I compiled The Pleasures of English Pociry* = _- 
for, the use of Intermediate sttidents of Indian colleges, I “aye 
“` have received numerous requests from teachers, students and ~_ 
publishers asking me to make a selection of English prose en 
pieces along the same lines.o The present book entitled “The 
^ Prism of English ‘Prose’ has been compiled to meet this 3 
insistent. demand. i ; - 
„A glance at the table of contents will show the plan I i 
hafe kept in view. Each piece is illustrative of a distinct - 
ferm of English prose style and speciments of a dozen such - 
forms have been included, viz., Autobiography, Biography, 
Character-sketch, Criticism, Diary, Drama, Essay, Letter,- Spree 
Novel, Short Story, Satife and Speec ‘There are nume:- > ^ | 
ous books of English prose selections for the use of Indian =" 4 '« 
“students in which the pieces have been grouped together;^ . - T 
according to the nature of the subject-matter but there. is^ - 
noie, to my knowledge, in ‘which the pieces are illustfàtive Der 
of the different forms of prose. > fs 
I'have-also endeavoured to give examples of «various 
"varieties of the same form of prose expression if it 1S! AC. oe us 
common form like the essay, the novel or the short story. DEF 
"Thus the pieces from Bacon to Gardiner under ' Essay ' will ^. 
not only provide speciments of various types but,-slsq, gi" 2-—.' PS ; 


J 
> 
r= 


4 an idea of the development of the English essay from the ~~, >. 
Elizabethan tö the modern timés. The selections î from o 7e 
~- Goldsmith, Dickens and Priestley are typical ofzthe art of WE as 
. —novel-writing during the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth lr 
f We : centüries. ‘The short story which is a modern literary form. ^ a 


ig illustrated by a detective story by Conan Doyle, a literary 
As ry u^ and imaginative piece by Rabindranath Tagore, a sctentinc - 
G [U. tale by. H. G. Wells and a light story by E. V. Zucas. De | 
E The plan, therefere, is one of the distinctive features of sit PRE, 
the book and explains the title, “The Prism of English Pross; . _ 


Ti ".  ' As through a prism we can sec the different colourgof which ~ s 
i EM Light is composed, similarly through this book w are made 
E See . familiar with the various’forms of English Prose. D E, 
- 1 Joie PUDE ME a ea = ET 
A z s * * published by the Oxford University. Press | 
? n : : ; ze! 2 : | 
. Gu a. » 8 3 ~ 
; j , E 
3 ^ H ^ ^ y f 
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de Apart from the plan, I have kept one or two tests con- 
FEN stantly in View. I hold that the study of English at the 
- « . Intermediate stage should be a pleasure and not a task and, 


therefore, I have included only those. pieces. that are lively 
- and interesting and likely to create an abiding love in the 
student for the vast treasure hovse of English litcrature. 

; ‘Many of the pieces are full of ins{ructive and ennobling ideas 

calculated to build up the character of the young student - 
* but in every case the language is bright, attractive ‘and 
> stimulating instead of being obscure, pedantic and forbidding. 

f - Young students fresk: from the school are often frighten- 

- ed by ditticult and learned pieces above their heads facirg 
then at the beginning of their studies-in the Intermediate 
class. I h-ve, therefore, suggested a regrouping of the 

--»1 `- lessons in a graduated, Scheme leading fram casy to difficult | 

¿ $ . passages, beginning with the first group and proceeding 

“through the second to the third which is comparatively more 
‘difficult. If this or a similar gradation is followed the book * 

will Se read with pleasure; andthe interest aroused Dy.the 

^ passages will imperceptibly develop in student a love for 

‘Englishsprose. And if this, object is achieved, as T hope 

_ it will, I-shall regard my labours amply repaid. 

` @ have taken special care in annotating this book and 

$ have purposely. refrained from giving word-meanings or 

í Fs, "^ ‘waraphrazes. In order to make students’ exert themselves 

s and consult dictionaries I have supplied only such informa- 
tion a3 is not easily available and is essential for the proper 
undezstancing and appteciation of the text. Brief criticisms 
of the authors are given and tbe names of their important 
works mentioned to encouráge students to read more of 
these literary artists. á ant í 

In conclusion I wish to thank my colleagues, Mr. Gaya : " 
,. Prasad, M.A. Mr. N.C. Mukerji, M.A., L.T. and x 
ate Mr. Devendra Singh, M.A., for valuable help received at i 
7_- various stages in the preparation of the book. I must also a 
thank Mn R. Dütt-of the. Boys’ High School, Allahabad, ý 

_for transléting some foreign phrases. : 
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4. SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BAR’, 

Si ^ A 
; "Bore lawyer friends havo asked me to give ; 
“^: my "ieminiscences of the bar. The’ number oft .  . 


these is so large that, if I were to describe them 
all, they would occupy a volume by themseixes and . '..— 


^. 
nd 


CS. = 


take me out of my scopé. But itchay not perhaps ~ -( 5 
be improper to recall some of those which bsar TE E 
upon: the practice of truth. ; Go ue 


— qe 
J 


& s 


So far as I can recollect, T have already md we 


that I never resorted to untruth in my profession, e | 

F and that a large part of my legal practice was in* — ** - | 
| the interest of public work, for which, I charged EU 

| nothing beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and-$bese' = ~- A 

g too I sometimes met myself. ,I had thought that ' peter 

| in saying this ‘T had said all thatewas necessary as INS 

| regards my legal practice. But friends want me Eu 

/ to do more. They seem. tc ‘think that, if I de- ! 
1 scribed, however slightly, some of the occasions 
i when I refused to swerve from the truth; the. ^. E 

| - legal profession might profit by it. UT 

S As a'student I had heard that the lawyer' s > 

i ' profession was a liai’s s profession. But this did — "e 

^ ` mot influence me; as I had no intention of earning . : 

j either position of money*by lying. ^. 

v rd E o 
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My. principle was put to the test Many 2 


" sme in South Africa. Often I knew that^my 


opponents had tutored their witnesses, and if I 


only encouraged my ‘client. or his witnesses to lie, ` 


«e could win the case. But I always resisted the 


temptation. I remember only one occasion when; 


after having won a case, I suspected shat my 
client had deceived me. In my heart of hearts I 
always wished that I should win only if “my 
client’s-case was right. In fixing my fees Ido 
not recall ever ‘saving made them conditional on 
my.winning the case. Whether my client won Qr 


_- ** logt, I expected nothing more nor less than my. 


fees. 

l X warned every new client at the outset that 
* he should not expect me to take up a false case or 

to coach witnesses, with the result that I built up 


- 7 gvck-a peputation that no false cases used to come 


to-me. Indeed some of my clients would keep 
their clean cases for me, and take the doubtful 
ones elsewhere. * 

7 There was oné case which proved a seyere 
trial. It was brought to mê by one of my best 
clients. It was a case of highly complicated ac- 


J^" * -eounts and had been a,prolonged one. It had 


- 


been heard in parts before several courts. - Ulti-, 


mately the book-keeping portion of it was entrust- 
ed by the court to the arbitration of some qualifi- 
ed accountants. The award: was 'entirely in 


LJ 
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i co. favour cf my Client, but the arbitrators had in- ^` -* = 
1 " 5*4 advertently committed an -error in calculation — - ~~ 


M which, however small, was serious, inesmuch as 
"re, ` an entry which ought to .haye been on the debit ^ . 
7. . side was made on the credit side. The opponents 

` had. opposed the award on other grounds. I was 
|juniorecounsel for my client. When the. senior y 


counsel became aware of the error, he yas of > 


NC cpinion-that our client was not bound to admit ` 

? it He was clearly of opinion that no cougsel-was . ..- — 
[: bound to admit anything that.went against his.. . 
p client’s interest. T said we ought to admis die] ee 
EE But the senior counsel contended: ‘In that ^x 


- . . ease there-is every likelihood of the court cancel- 
ling the whole award, and no sane counsel" would 
imperil his client's case to that extent. At any - |. 
rate I would be the last man to take any such risk.^ ^: S 
Tf the case were to be sent up for a fresh hearing, 
one could never tell what expenses our client ee 
, might have to incur, and what the ultimate result — ^ 
might bel? © so . i Eo 
The client was present when this convérsation — — 
took- place. £ à s 
. I sdid: ‘I feel that both our client and we ^ 
opght to run the risk. Where is the certainty'of ^ - 
. the court ‘ uphelding a wrong award simply’ 
because we do not ‘admit the error? And 
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A 


s sean the admission were to bring the client 


3 


to grief, what harm is there? ' 


‘But why should we make the admission at | 


all?’ said the senior counsel. 9 « 


- ' Where is the surety,of the court not detect- 


ihg the error or oup opponent not discovering ict 
said I. ` au 

* Well then, will you argue the case? l'am 
not prepared to argue it on your terms,’ replied 
_ the:senior counsel with decision. 

I humbly answered : “If you will not argue, 
then I am prepared to do so, if our client so 
` desires. I shall have nothing to do with the:case 
if the error is not admitted.’ 

With this I looked at my client: .He was a 
little embarrassed. 1 had heen in the case from 
the very first. The client fully trusted me, and 

. knew me through and through. He said: ‘Well, 
, then, you will argue the case and admit the 
error. -Let us lose, if that is to be-our lot. God 
defend the right.’ See soa que 

I was delighted.. I had expected nothing 
iess from him. The senior counsel again warned 
me, pitied me for my obduracy, but congratulated 
me all the same. 

I had no deubé about the soundness of my ad- 

ice, but I doubted very much my fitness for doing 
fall justice to the case. I felt is would Fe a most 
hazardous undertaking toiargue such a difficult 


~ 


c 


^ . ^? 
i - 


ion : SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BAR 2 PUN 
case before the Supreme: Court, and I appeared 
before the Bench in fear and trembling.. 
As soon as I referred to the error in the ^ 
accounts, one of the judges said: `. . ^ 
^'Ts not this sharp practice, Mr. Gandhi?’ ^ - 
I boiled within to-hear this charge. It was ME. 
intolerable to be accused of sharp practice when : 
i Cae there Was not the slightest warrant for it. - 
, © 7* Witha judge pr ejudiced from the start like ^ 
"^^. this, there i is little chance of success in this diífi- E RUE 
cult case,’ I said to myself! But I composed my- ~~ | 
thoughts and answered : a re 
^ ‘TI am surprised that your Lordship should ~ * 
suspect sharp practice without heari ing me quji o c Fe | 
f 


cere 


' A 


V Mei 7 e ipee 2 ane qn T ero T m om. pi 
. 3 c 2 . 
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~ A meae bee medi. = 


* No question of a charge,' said the judge. An 
‘It is a mere suggestion.’ 


ree 


; * The suggestion here seems to me to amount om 
WE toa charge. I would ask your Lordship to hear: 3 
4 me out and then arraign me if there is eny occa-- à 
sion for it. o s 
2 * I am sorry to have interrupted you,’ aropHedi 
j _ the judge. ‘ Pray do go on with your explana- | 
tion,of the discrepancy.’ i 
EE I had enough material in support of. my ex- A 
T planation. Thanks to the judge having raised -. | 
! this question, I was able to rivet the Court's atten- | 
tion on my arguments fromthe vety start. I felt i 
mach: encouraged and fook the opportunity of c 
GRENWIT into a detailed explanation. The Court 
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gave me a patient hearing, and I was able to 
convince the judges that the discrepancy was due - 
entirely to inadvertence. They. therefore did not 
. feel disposed to cancel the whóle award, which 
_ = had involved considerable labour. xc 
à - The opposing counsel geemed to feel secure in 
. the belief that not nguch argument would be need- 
ed after the error had been admitted. But the 
judges continued to interrupt him, as they were 
convinced that the error was a slip which could 
he easily rectified. The counsel laboured hard 
: -to‘attack the ‘award, but the judge who had 
"originally started. with suspicion had now come» 
round definitely to my side. : 


~“ Supposing Mr Gandhi had not admitted - 


the error, what would you have done'-he asked. 
— $Xt was impossible for us to secure the ser- 
vices of a more competent and honest expert ac* 
J -countant.than the one appointed by us.’ 
:' The Court must presume that you know 
yuvar case best. If you cannot point anything 


beyond the slip which any expert accountant is W ) 


liable to commit, the Court will be Joath to compels" 
X" the parties to go in for fresh litigation and fresh 
expenses because of a patent mistake. We may 
not order a fresh hearing when such an error can 
be easily corrected,’ continued the judge. 
_ And so the counsel's objection was overruled. 
The Court either ‘cenfirmed the ‘award, with the 
PEE hi 
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Fe error rectified, « or ordered the arbitrator to rectify 


j. & the error, I forget which. : 
j- $'  .' was delighted. So Were.my client and 


- ~. senior counsel; and I was confirmed in my convie- 
4" tion chát it was not impossible to practise law 
2 ed without compromising truth. 
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! / M. K. Gandhi. 
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. Oliver Goldsmith was one of the most pleas- 
- ^ ing English writeps of the eighteenth century. 
T His father, Charles Goldsmith, took orders, and 
>. settled. at a place called Pallas, in the count? of 
Longford. There he with difficulty supported his 
. „wife and children on what he could earn, partly 
P as a curate and» partly as a farmer. 
»At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born im 


Nevémber:1728.. The hamlet lies far from; "any dee i 


highroad: on à dreary plain lain which in we£ weather 
is often a lake. The lanes would-hreak any 


i ; gg lereting car to pieces; and there are ruts and. X 
‘sloughs through which the most strongly-buik ' wt 


wheels cannot be dragged. 
^ While Oliver was still a child, bis father was 
presented to a living worth about £200 a year, in 
` the county of West Meath. The family accord- 
ingly quitted their cottage in the wilderness for a 
spacious house on a frequented road, near the 
village of Lissoy. ‘Here the boy was taught his 
~ „letters by a maid-servant, and was sent in his 
^ : seventh year tô a village school kept by ari old 
c quarter-master on half-pay, whó, professed cto 
teach nothing büt-reading, writing, -and arith- 

8 A 
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^ 
^ 
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metic, but who: had an inexhaustible ‘fund of: MS j 
stories about: ghosts, banshees, and fairies. : B 
.From the humble academy kept by the old: e 9S 
^ : . | 
s : 


* soldier,Goldsmith was removed in his ninth year. , 
.He went to several grammar-schools, and acquir-, 
“d some knowledge of the ancient languages. His 
life at this time seems to have been far from 
happy. He had, as appears from the admirable 
portrait of him at Knowle, features harsh even 
to ugliness. ' The small-pox had set its mark, on , s 
him with more than uSual severity. . His stature 
was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among 
boys, little tenderness is shown to personal: de-; * 
fect8: amd the ridicule excited by poor Oliver's 
appearance, was heightened by a peculiar 
simplicity and a disposition to blunder whigh he. 
retained to the last. He became the common butt — $ 
of boys and masters, was. pointed at as a fright” . ^ j^v 
_in the playground, and flogged as a dunce in the . Pad aps : 
V^ school-room. "When he had risen to eminence. Y i yy 


a 


a ee 
= . 


eU 


those who had once derided him ransacked theiry^ 4; 
memory for the events of his early years, and a — 
recited repartees artd couplets which had dropped 
from him, and which, though little noticed at the — 
time, were supposed a quarter of a century later, m 
to indicate the powers which produced the Vicar = 
of Wakefiela and the Desetíed Village, |. = . 

* In his seventeenth year Oliver went up fo 
Trinity College, Dublip, as a sizar. The sizars 
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- paid nothing for food and tuition; and very little 
“for lodging; but they had to perform some menial 
~~ ^ services from which they have long been relieved. 
^. They swept the court; they carried up the dipner 
to the fellows’ tables and changed the plates and. 
poured out the ale of the rulers of the society. ^ 
Goldsmith was quartered, not alone, in a-garret, 
on the window of which his name, scrawledaby 
‘cchimself, is still read with interest. From such 
ADF 5^ garrets many men of less parts than his have made 
is their way to the woolsack or to the episcopal ~“ 
ior bench. But Goldsmith, while he suffered all the 
) ' _, humiliations, threw away all the advantages of 
' his situation. He neglected the studies of “the 
` place, stood low at the examinations, „was turned 
down ‚to the bottom of his class for playing the 
hufioon in the lecture-room, and was caned by a ~ i. 


_. P brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story of "t" 
_ > the college to some gay youths and damsels from 
7w x - t n eas 


the city, - : 
While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life 
_ x . C divided hetween squalid-distress and squalid dis- 
DM sipation, his father died, leaving a mere'pit- 
- * "| tance. “The youth obtained his bachelor's degree, 
` ^ and left the University. During some time the 
humble dwelling to which his widowed mother 
-.  . had retired was his home.” He was now in his 
zoe twenty-first year ;.it was necessary that he shouid 
do something; and his edifcation seemed to have 


Ll 


n 
^ 
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|^. fitted him’ to do nothing but to*dress himself in, 7 * - 
gaudy colours, of which he was as fond as à `s n,a 
magpie. to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish ^ , 4 T 
. airs,cte play the flute, to angle in summer, and to ur M 

. tell ghost stories by the fire in winter, He tried 


Li R 


‘3 |. "hve^or six professions in turn without success. 

E He applied for ordination; but, as he applied in 2nd 
Nov scarlet clothes; he was speedily turned out of the ^ ; 

' ^ . „episcopal palace. He then became tutor in an | 
i. 2c opulent family, but soon quitted his-situatiom in ; ep E 


x C ^. consequence of à dispute about ‘play. Then he 
. determined -to emigrate to America. His rela- ,. 
: tions, with much.satisfaction, saw him set qut ^" ^. 
for Cork on a good horse, with thirty pounds in 
_his pockets -But in six weeks he came back-on a 
miserable hack, without a penny, and infórmed* 
his mother that the ship in which he had taken _~ 
his passage, having got a fair wind while he was » ^« 
“at a party of-pleasure, had sailed without him.. ie 
Then he resolved to study the law. A gcnercus ; 
kinsman advanced fifty pounds. With this sum _ iv? 
Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed. into a "^ 
gaming-house, and lost every shilling. He then : 
thought of medicine. A small: purse was inade o  - 
up; and in his twenty-feurth year he was sent to. . 
Edinburgh. At Edinburgh, he passed eighteen 
. months in nominal -attendance on lectures and 
picked up some superficial information about 
chemistry and natural history. Thence he went 


- 
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‘to Leyden, still pretending to study serie He 
"left that celebrated university, the third univer- 
sity at which he had resided, in hig twenty-seventh — 
year, without a degree, with the merest smafter- 
ing of medical knowledge and with no property 
but his clothes and his flute. His flute, however, " 
proved a useful. friend. He rambled en foot 
through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, 
playing tunes which everywhere set the peasantry 
dancing and which often procured for him a 
supper and a bed. He wanderedras far as Italy. 
`. His musical performances, indeed, were not to. ` 
the ‘taste of the Italians, but he contrived toclive ` 
» on "the alms which he obtained at the gates of con- 
=° vents. It should, however, be obser ved that the 
e? stories which he told about this part of his life 
T ought to be received with great caution; for strict 
un "verpeity. was never one of “his virtues; and a man 
who is ordinarily inaccurate in narration is f 
4 likely to be more than or dinarily inaccurate when 
'. he talks about his own travels.- p 
In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, wigh- 
* outa shilling, without a friend, and without a 
* calling’ He had, indeed, if his own unsupported 
v . evidence may be trusted, obtained from the 
: "University.of Padua a doctor's degree; but .this 
- dignity proved utterly useless to him. In Eng- 
land his flute was not in request;'there were no 
convents; and lie was forded to have recourse.to 
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= a series of desperate expedients. He turned 
"^ strolling player; but his face and figure were ill 


^: sing than the old one, and was glad to become an = i 
usher again. He obtained a medical appoint- 3h 2 
na 


. aÑ which fie had to climb from the brink of Fleet VY 


j A PS neck Steps. "The coart; and the 
Wr. eo c uo M 


` hospital. Even to so humble a post he was found 
unequal By this time the schoolmaster whom he e > 


a (a 


A b x 3 
; , OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


i a 


suited to the hoards even of the humblest theatre? ..- 
He pounded drugs and fan about London withN ^ ^^^ ; 


2 
b) 


phials for charitable chemists. He joined a . d 
swarm of ‘beggars, which made its nest in Axe artes 
Yard. He was for a time usher of a school, and : ce. 
felt the miseries and humiliations of this situa- 2^ 


tidh so keenly that he thought it a promotion to, . 
bé permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s © 
hack; but he soon found the new yoke more gall- — 


ment in the service of, the East India Companys* , e 
but the*appointment was speedily revoked.” Why c*^ 
it was reyeked we are not told. The subject was 
one on which he never liked. to talk. It 3s, prob- 
ablethat he was incompetent to perform the düties . > 
of the place.‘ Then he presented himself at. 7o" 
Surgeons’ Hall for examination as mate toa naval Oo ~, 


^ 


^ 


had served for a morse] of food and the third part 
of a bed was no more. Nothing remained but ‘to Ke E 
return to the lowest drudgery. of literature. (s^ - 
Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to "x 
Ditch by a dizzy.ládder of flagstones called Break- ¢ 

ascent have long ER 


° 9 ` ~ . ^ 
^ 
^ 
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TTL DeRIOdS but old Londoners will, remember ^ 
both. , Here, at thirty. the unlucky adventurer 
? sat down to toil like a galley slave: 


In the succeeding six years he sent to „the 


4" press some things which have survived and many “° 
" which have perished” Xll these works were ano- . 
aymous; but some of them were well known: to^ 


be Goldsmith’s: aiid he gradually rose in the 


: E , estimation of thé booksellers for whom he drüdg- 


ed. Tie was; indeed, emphatically a poputar 
writer. For accurate research or grave disqui- 


- sition he was ret well quatified by nature or by 
: education. He knew nothing accurately; his. 
- reading had been desultory; nor had he meditated 


. deéply on what he had read. He had seen niuch 
of the world; but he had noticed and retained 
little more of what he had seen than Some grot- 
esque incidents and characters which had happen- 
ed to strike his fancy. But, though his: mind 
was very scantily stored with materials, he used 
what materials he had in such a way as to pro- 


| duce a wonderful effect. There have been many 
. greater writers; but perhaps no writer was ever 


more uniformly agreeable. His style was aiWays 
pure and easy, and,-on proper occasions, point- 
ed and energetic. His narratives were always 
amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, 
his humour rich and jóyous, yet not without an 
Occasional tinge., of amiable .sadness. About 
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` everything that he wrote, serious or sportive, , 
there was a certain natural grace and decorum, , 
hardly to be expected from a man a great part 


f 


^ 


of whose life had been passed among thieves and, * ^7. . 
ie. c '* beggags, street-walkers, and merry-andrews, in . > 
pos those squalid dens whieh ate the reproach of o 
fee * great capitals. . ^ TER 

As his name gradually!became known, the . — 


circle of his acquaintance widened. He was . 
E introduced to Johnson, who was then considered ^ 
AMI. as the first of living English writers;. to Rey- d 
.nolds, the first of English paintefs, and to Burke, vs 
„who had not yet entered Parliament, but who . 
had distinguished himself greatly hy his writings’ 
a m and by «the eloquence of his conversation. ^ With ^ 
: ' these eminent men Goldsmith became intimate. 
In 1763 he was one of the nine origina] mem- ; 
bers of that celebrated fraternity which `has, 
t sometimes been called the Literary Club, but  - . 3 
. . which has always disclaimed that epithet, "fand. “sel ay 
still glories in the simple name of The Club. - fet 
M By this time Goldsmith had quitted his | — 
miserable dwelling at the top of Breakneck Steps; ~ 
and^had taken chambers in the ‘more civilized 
Ern region of the Inns of Court. But he was still 3 
often reduced to pitiable shifts. Towards the^ 
close of 1764 his rent was so long in arrear that ^ 
? his landlady one iorning'called in the help of a , `, 
Sheriff's officer.. The debtor, in great perplexity, E 
: r 


n 
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ee a messenger to Johnson ; and ‘Johrison,” 


always friendly, though often surly, sent back the 


> messenger with a guinea, and promised to follow 


speedily. He came gnd found that Goldsmith . 


had ‘changed the guinea, and was railing at at the - 


landlady over a bottle of Madeird. J ohnson put 
the cork into the bottle, and entreated his friend: 
to consider calmly Ñow money was to be prpcured. 


: Goldsmith said that he had a novel ready for.the ` 


press;^ Johnson. glanced at the manuscript, saw. 


that: there were good things in it, took it to a 
bookseller, sold-it for £80; and, soon returned 
with the money. ‘The rent was paid; and the 


-sheriffs officer withdrew. The novel which 


wás thus ushered into the world was the-Vicar of 
Wakefield. 
Bnt, before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared 
. in- print, came the great crisis of Goldsmith's 
literary life. In Christmas week, 1764, he pub- 
“lished a'poem entitled the Traveller. It was the 
first work to which he had put his hàme; and it 
at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate 
. English classic. No philosophical poem, _ arfcient 
-or modern, has a plan so noble, and at the Same 
time so'simple. An.English- wanderer, seated on 
.a,crag among the Alps, near the point where 
'three great countries meet, looks down: on the 
. baundless prospect, reviews his long pilgrimage, 
recalls, the parietis of scepery,, cf climate, ‘of 


A 


a 
. ^ 
^ 
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Fc temper, and regulation of our own minds. 


of Wa£efield appeared, and "rapidly obtained a 


of comedy. Moses and, his spectacles, the viear-- 


ve ipt 
s OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


" government, “of religion, of national character, 

which he has dese and comes to the conclu- — Aa 
sion, just or unjust, that our happiness depends ` E 
little on political institutibns, and much on the - oni] 


While the fourth edition of the Traveller 
‘was on the counters of the booksellers, the Vicar 


popularity which has lasted: down to our own . 
time, and which is likely to last as long as our 
language. 

. The earlierechapfers have all the — $ 
of pastoral poetry, together with all the vivacity 


and *his monogamy, the sharper and his cosmo- 
gony, the squire proving from Aristotle . that 
relatives are related, Olivia preparing herself- 
for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover - — 
by studying the controversy between Robinson , -. 
Crusoe and F Friday, the great ladies with their 
scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours and Dr.” 
Burdock’s verses and Mr. Burchell with his „ 
“ Fudge ”, have caused as much harmless mirth - 
as hig ever been caused by matter packed ihto 
80 small a number of pages. ° The latter part of . 
the tale is unworthy of the beginning. As we 
approach* the , catastrophe, the absurdities lie 
thicker and thicker: and gleams of piekary 
become rarer and rarer. oe 
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a novelist emboldened him to try his fortune, as 


* a dramatist. He wrote the Goodnatured Man, a 


piece which had a worse fate than it deserved. 


Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. 1t. 


was acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was 


“coldly received. The author, however, cleared — 


by his benefit nights, and by the sale, of the 


. copyright, no less than £500, five times as much 


as he had made by the Traveller and the Vicar 
of, Wakefield together. The plot of the Good- 
natured Man $s, like almost „all Goldsmith's 
plots, very ill constructed. But some passages 


~.”" are exquisitely ludicrous; much more ludicrous, 


indeed, than suited the taste of the town att that 
time: 


^ 


. ‘In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In 


' mere diction and. versification this ‘celebrated 


' poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, to the 
- Tyaveller. More discerning judges, however, 
while they admire the beauty of the details, are 
shocked by one unpardonable fault which per- 
, vades the whole. It is made up of incongruous 
parts, The village in its happy days is a true 
_ English village. The village in its decay is an 
- Irish village. The felicity and the misery which 
Goldsmith has brought close together belong to 
two different countries, and to two different. 
, Stages in the progress of society. He had as- 


^ 
e D. A 
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E. : * suredly 1 never seen in his native island such ' P 
rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, 7 2 
and tranquility, as his '' Auburn." He had" 
assuredly never seen ‘in England all the inhabi- - ws 

** tants 9f such a'paradise turned out of their - 

homes in one day and forcéd to emigrate in -a . 

i *body to America. The hamlet he had probably C 
seen in Kent, the ejectment he had probably seen i 

H in Munster: but, by joining the two, he has pro-. . 

4 duced something which never was and never ` 

He. will be seen in any part of the world. — . 

| . In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent ; 

Garden with a second play, She Stoops to Çon- 

| 

| 

| 


4 
2, 


guer. The manager was not without great «diffi- 
culty induced to bring this piece out. "The'seüti- 
mental comedy still reigned; and Goldsmith's 
comedies Were not sentimental. ‘The Goodnatur- 
ed Man had been too funny to succeed; yet the . 
mirth of the Goodnatured Man was sober when a `, 
compared with the rich drollery of She Stoops to` ` 
Conquer, which is, in truth, an incomparablé A 
H farce in five acts. On this occasion, however, = 

I . geniüs triumphed. Pit, boxes, and galleries were - 

in’a' constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted 

admirer of Kelly and Cumberland ventured to ` 
hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced by a gener: ab 
cry of “Turn him out” or "Throw him over.' 

Two generations have since confirmed the verdict 
vates was pronounced on that qus 
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` Goldsmith might now be considered as @ 


prosperous man. He had the means of living in 


‘comfort and even in what to one who had so often 


slept in barns and on bulks must have been luxury. 5 
His fame was great and was constantly-.rising. 


He lived in what was intellectually far the best 


esociety.of the kingdom, in a society in which nó 


talent or accomplishment was wanting,-and in 


— which the art of conversation was cultivated «ith 


splenüid success. There probably were never 
four talkers more admirable in four different 
ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Gar- 
rick; and 'Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy 
. with all the four. He aspired to share in their 
colloquial renown; but never was ambition more 
unfortunate. It may seem strange.that a man 
who wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity, 
and grace should have been, whenever he took a 
part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering 
rattle. “But on this point the evidence is over- 
" whelming. So extraordinary was the contrast 
between Goldsmith's published works and the silly 
things which he said, that Horace Walpole de- 
_ scribed him as an inspired idiot. '*Noll,"*said 
Garrick, ‘‘wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor Poll." Chamier declared that it was a hard 
- exercise of faith to believe that so foolish a chat- 
terer could have refliy written the Traveller. 
Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous cóm- 
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passion, that he liked very well to-hear honest 
Goldsmith run on., ‘Yes, sir," said Johnson; ` 
“‘but he should not like:to Hear himself." Minds 
diffey as rivers differ. There are transparent and 
sparkling rivers from which it is delightful to 
‘drink as they flow; to such rivers the minds of 
such men as Burke and Johnson may be compared. 


But" there are rivers of which the water when . . 


first drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes 
pellucid as crystal, and delicious to.the taste, if 
it be suffered to etand"till it has deposited a sedi- 
ment; and such a river is a type of the mind of 
Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every subject - 
weré confused even to absurdity; but they réquir- 
‘ed only a little time to work themselves plear. 
When he wrote they had that time; and therefore, 
his readers: pronounced him a man of genius; but . 


when he: talked he talked nonsense, and. made .. 


himself the laughing-stock of his hearers. — 

. His associates seem to have regarded hini 
- with kindness, wbich in spite of their admiration 
of his writings, was net unmixed with con- - 
tempt. In truth,* there was in his character 
much to love, but very little te respect. His heart i 
was soft, even to weakness: he was so generous. 
that he quite forgot to be just : he forgave injuries 
so readily that he might Besaid to invite them : 
arid was so libera] to beggars that he had nothing 
left for his tailor and his butcher. His heart 


^ 
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was on his lips. He was neither ill-natured 


‘enough, nor long-headed enough to be guilty of 


any malicious act which required contrivance and 
disguise =r 
Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as 
‘a man of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and’ 
- doomed to struggle with difficulties which-at last 
broke his heart. But no representation cafe be 
more remote from the truth. He did, indeed,’go 
through much sharp misery before he had done 
anything considerable in literature. But, after 
his name had appeared on the title-page of.the 


 .T'reveller, he had none tq blame but himself. for 


his'distresses. He spent twice as much as he had. 
He wore fine clothes and gave dinners of several 
courses. He had also, it should be remembered, 
to the honour of his heart, though not of his head, 
a guinea, or five, or ten, according to the state of 
his purse, ready for any tale of distress, true or 
false. But it was not in dress or feasting, or 
promiscuous charities, that his chief expense lay. 
- He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at once 
the :most sanguine and the most unskilful of 


 gamblers. For a time he put off the day of in- 


evitable ruin by temporary expedients. He 


obtained advances from booksellers, by promising 


to.execute works whiéh he never began. But at 
length this source of supply failed. He owéd 
more than £2000; and he saw no hope of extrica- 
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tion -from his embarrassments. His spirits, and : 2259 
: . health gave way. He was attacked by a nervous 
à - fever, which he thought himself competent to ej 


- “treat: , Ij would have been happy for him if his 
medical skill had heen appreCiated as justly by 

. hímselfasbyothers. Notwithstanding the degree ' 
` `a which he pretended fo have received at Padua, 

* . he ceuld procure no patients. “I do not prac- 
tise,” he once said, “T make it a rule to prescribe, 
only for my friends.” “Pray, dear Doctor," 
sajd Beauclerk, ‘alter ‘your rule, “and prescribe 
only for your enemies.” Goldsmith now, in spite 
of this excellent advice, ;prescribed for himself 

. The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick 

"man was indyced to call in real physicians; and 
they at one time imagined that they had cared . 
the disease. Still his weakness and restlessness 
continued. He could get no sleep, he could take. | 
no food. ''You are worse, ’ said one of his medi- 
cal attendants, “than you should be from the ° 
degree of fever which you have. Is your mind at 
ease??? ‘No, it is not." were the last recorded ~ 
words'df Oliver Goldsmith. He died on the 3rd * 
of April 1774, in his forty-suth year. Hè ayas 
laid in the churchyard of the Temple; but the spot - 

. was not marked by any inscription, and is now 

- forgotten. The coffin’ was followed by Burke and 
Reyholds. Botir these great men were sincerq 
mourners. Burke, whenghe heard df Goldsmith's 
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AS death, had burst into à Hood of tears. Reynolds 
^ had been so much moved by the news that he had 


~*~ flung aside his prush‘and palette for the day. 
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, man sves a dight, beauty in a hill or a cloud or a " 
primrose; but tliè poet sees it. as a radiant glow | „e ^ .« 
that moves him to cry aloud with delight and so e 


* to make us also look again. more: earnestly to TC 
Wns | Ssharexkis vision. We „hear, asa deaf man is  *. ON 
$c conscigus of a voice, the échoeof music in- run- Woe 
LN ning water; but he hears the full clear melody. QU ^ E 
a „and: ‘calls to us to listen riore intently that we . . e! 
P too May catch it. We all have wondered yague® ^^ 


ly åt the mystery and the majesty of the. stars, : 
` but he falls on his face before them and priest- ne 

Ike prays us, as*many as hear him, to accom- ~ 

.pany him to the throne of heavenly grace, and to No 
: «Say after him words that once spoken are felt to ^ 


be the only ones worthy, yet such as we our selves e 

could nevershave found. And in ;many places aya TAS 

where there is a shy and subtle beauty that most ES | 

of us would never see, a poet's eye discovers it are 

and his voice makes it plain' to us. De UE LA, i 
Ir If the inyentors of machinery, as Samyel, W .". . 
| vy y 6 


| Butler says, have given mankind supplementary, D ^ 
| extra-corpores eal limbs, the poets have a far nobler wns % 
gift for us; they have opéned new windows in "S 
| our souls. 2 
The greatest poet is he who has felt the most , 

of all the things that mave the hearts of men and ` , 
felt them^most deeply; and,can touch the most e 
hearts to sympathy. And that is why Shakes- e: ! 
 peare, whose heart was made ont-of the hearts of oe 
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`| all humanity 
^ ^... human Speech, sits and smiles 
why‘ we call him God-like. ° 


(Tone: and that is 


As in all vital matters—and poetry 1$ a vital 


matter—instinet plays a.large part in recez>ition - 


of what is good; and with children especially. 
But the condition of man’s advance has been the 
sacrifice of instinct tô judgment; and so 
fave £o learn to know poetry by criticism as’ well 
as by intuition; for what is called the crifical 
instinct in adults is really habit. 
That it should be an attempt to communicate 
a genuine emotion is the first condition of poetry. 
But-our hearts are hard and our senses dull com- 
pared with a poet/s; and sometimes we are moved 
without being conscious of it. Emotion, then. 
wili not always be our guide—except to the very 
highest poetry. We must learn to recognize it 
by its attributes and its outward form. ` There 
ar» no poetical subjects—there „are indeed no 
artistie subjects, for art can find and reveal an 
aspect of beauty in everything that God has per- 
mitted to exist. It is not the thing but the say- 
ing that moves us, not the matter but the manner 
of its presentation. Poetry shows us an aspect 
. of a thing, not the thing, itself, which as we 
know from Piato, we never.can see as it really 
is; science shows us another aspect; religion, an- 


^ dther; common sense, perhaps; another. 
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Or! the high,road near my house is a, row of 
ancient cottages falling into decay, dark and 
. dirty and really unfit for human habitation; in 
"the daytime an eyesore and'a reproach. ^ Yet at 
night; When the beams of powerful car-lights fall 


_ on ther tall fronts, they are transfigured ard 


glow with a strange and weird beauty like the 
“glamour of a dream. So art can make sad things 
beautiful, and sordid things wonderful, ás in 
Mr. Hardy's novels. i 
Why this should be so is & question that 
would lead us into the deepest of all problems, 
the nature of good and evil. Can that be reatly 
‘ugly that may sometimes appear beautiful ? Must 
not the beauty be there always, though we cannot 
see. it? Wat was the vision that made Keats. 
say 
X There is a budding morrow in midnight? 


y S. agit 
AN Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in his clever attack ^ 


on Mr. Hardy's .art, assumes with Matthew ° 
Arnold that art should ‘show us things as they 
are’; but art has nothing to do with the truth of 
things as they are, but with the impression they ~ 
make on the artist's mind; . sincerity we may 
demand from the artist but not truth, for who 


knows what is truth outside the narrow limits of ` 


mathematical science? Art fs the expression of 
the artist’s mood, not the representation of 
objective fact. Toa peet ina Hover s mood the 
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sea smiles with him in his joy, the winds Whisper 


the name of his beloved, the stars look down on 
him like friendly eyes; to the same poet, in another 


mood, fhe same se& > looks grim and. cruel, the 


. . , e ae a 
winds mock his sighs, ami the cold stars watch 
him with a passionless inscrutable gaze. ° : 

The gloom of"Egdon Heath, the baseness o 


Sinister Street, the cruelty of Lear's daughters 


are not facts, but as subjective as Christmas at 
. Dingley Dell or the Forest of Arden or things 


j^ 4,8een in a dream; but, like the things in dreams, 
Aw oe . . 4 ote 
uU they are more real than reality : they move us with 


mere poignant emotions; while they are with us 


we enjoy a more concentrated experience; they’ 


make us live more poetically, while the mood they 
‘communicate endures. m ROS 

But the actors are allspirits and soon 

Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And we are awake again to that other aspect 
- of things which we call reality: ‘ 
5 oA Dreams, indeed, they are; but such as even 
SS UP da Jove might dream. - 4 
Be J^ Criticism is the study of-the art by whicli the 
poet presents the emotional aspects of things so as 
to communicate his own feelings to others. 

Emotion is not poetry, but the cause of poetry; 

and emotional expression is only poetry when it 
takes a beautiful form. Here again we are faced 
with the indefnable : we-can only say that certain 
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\ 
men have inflate power to produce'under the influ- 
ence of emotion sounds and sights that thrill the 
senses of other men, and that the exercise of that 


‘power is called art—music, -painting, sculpture, 


perhaps; acting. To exist as poetry, emotion 
must ba translated into music and visual images, 
clear and beautiful; they may ke terrible or sad- 
dening, but still beautiful; for it has been said, 
that the greatest mystery of poetry is its power 
to invest the saddest things with beauty. Wher 


emotion takes an inartistic form,the result is not 


- poètry but a sort of echo of poetry, sometimes so 
like the real thing that only a cultivated taste chn 
distinguish between them. Then why troublé to 
do so? ? I cannot too strongly affirm that only by 


such trouble and training can we appreciate art .. 


at all or get any real good. from it. ‘We needs 
must love the highest when we see it’ : that applies 


to God alone and not to the works of any of His ^ 


creatures. But if 'appreciate' be substituted for ^ 
‘see’, then it is true of art. 

"Tbe echo of póetry awakes not emotion but 
that shadow of emotion, sentimentalism; usually - 
as harmless as it is useless but capable of be- 


coming, when indulged, the most pernicious ta: Yr 


fluence that can enter the heart of man. The 
most infamous name.in human history is his, 
who died with the words on his lips, ‘What an 
artist perishes in nie!’ So have other sentimen- 
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. S7 talists deluded themselves, even in our own time. 

c? _ Criticism of letters, the effort to realize a genuine 

et emotion, as Voltaire said, and Cicero before him, 


2MY furnishes a solace, to it; but an uncritical sus- 
QU as. eeptibility to mere sentiment is more dangerous 
than the craving for strong drink. 
This matter is of such vital importance to my 
"point of view that unless I succeed in making it 
à clear and carrying the reader with me, the rest of 
sitem my labour will be lost. I will try to explain by 
'  anexample. Eliza Cook's yer$es on ‘The G'd 
-' + Azm-Chair’ have been familiar to three genera- 
^^" tions: . e . 


e e 


A I love it, I love it, and who shall dare N 
_. ‘To, chide me for loving that old armchair? 
7 >" Tve treasured it long, as a sainted prize, 


we I’ve bedewed it with tears and embalmed it with sighs; 


il. "Tis bound by a thousand links to my heart ; 
, Nota tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would ye learn the spell? A mother sat there, 
aes oe oe ' And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


_ That is the attempt to express a real emotion, 

: one of the deepest and purest, that the heart can 
3 .' know, the loving remembrance of a dead mother. 

.  . Yet somehow it misses: the emotions and only 

P awakens sentiment; sentimental minds may not be 

e aware of the difference; but it does not ‘tell’ with 

most of us. (The reason is that the form, the 

: : i " : 
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medium of expression, is not adequate to, convey, ¥ i 3 
tu communicate, the emotion. ; ; 
t First, and most significant, it is lacking in 
musical power; I shall try to examine later onthe 
technique of musical dines, but in the present 
instance the ear alone is a sufficient guide, and ‘it SS 
feels these verses to have no adlequate volume of /." ^, 
'soung to impart a strong emotion and no cadences « NS 
to veice a deep one. Tf the verses are read &loug 
and then immediately afterwards ] eo 


* © that those lips had language! Life has passed i | 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. *. coc 
«Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I sez. p.” 
"The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; \ 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say  ; 

* Grievenot, my child, chase all thy fears away l. 

The meek intelligénce of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, — * 

'The art that bafiles Time's tyrannic claim "5 aÊ 
To quench, it) here shines on me still the same— 
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a 
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"The Old Arm-Chair' will sound like a mere 

jingle‘ by the side of the solemn and deep musical -° 

Ge note of Cowper’ s lines; yet the same emotion in-* 
spired both. Eac} is written. in riming couplets | 
with ten syllables to the line; but one rattles along .^ 

^ with a bounce and a ferk : : the,other has a ` 
slow, grave movement hefitfing its sad reflective 


pv 
. 


3 


| theme. Shall we say that Cowper loved .his 
i mother more deeply than Eliza Cook loved 
WM * x \ scu 
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her’s? ,I believe that not the depth of Potion 
* * but the power to transmute it into music, the 


‘« © “command of the emotional medium, constitutes | 


- &° the real difference. Words may be but a tinkling . 


oy gymbal even when there ilove. | , 
Y. ** But, secondly, the visual images, the pictures, 
F \in "The Old Arm-Chair’ are vague and indefinite ; 
jer are not made to see them ; and if we wish. to” 


. do so we must construct them for ourselves ‘from 
. 2 information received. Then we have to view an 
old arm-chair, as“a prize —an unusual rôle for à 
iplece of second-hand furniture to play; and as it 
ovs rU. has been *bedewed', a risk to which indoor effects 
vt 'are not meant to be subjected nor formed to 
“vy, psustain, it is not likely to excite much competition 
SOC CU even though its being ‘embalmed’ (but ‘sighs’ are 
y^ | a poor preservative) might seem to warrant its 
.~ , | durability. But whoever wins this prize must 
eir | apparently take the lady as well; for it ‘is bound 
by a thousand links to her heart’, not one of which 


fy 


i 
i 
| will break. One line of: Cowper, ‘The meek 
' Ee f | intelligence of those dear eyes', has more worth 
i 


love for her dead mother. «I am trying to show 
that the form of emotional expression does not 
' | convey the real emotión, and that those who fancy 
themselves ‘moved’ by it are from laziness or 
; -carelessness taking the shadow for the substance 
š [i 
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for the imagination than this whole stanza. I` 
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and deluding themselves with mere words. By , "V e . 
such readers the publishers of feuilletons grow S INS TS 
rich; worse still, à sense of unreality gradually; MUS eae 
= grows upon them—for Eliza Cook’s verses are e 
mucifféarer the real thing than the great mass of E * 
bad verse—and then they assume that all poetry : E 
e is an echo and a fiction, and cease to read it in any - 
Ris "form, I fancy that people who have no taste for 3 
^. poetry fall roughly into two classes, those, whó — -- 
have been fed on sentiment till they sickened of 
Dc it, and those who have been crammed with notes B 
E oh meanings and allusions and grammatical ex- ` 
: amples and biographical records until they have EX. 
: “learned fo curse, the poets and all their ^5. | 
E works. : bor 
But neffher of these classes has known poetry, 
at all. Iam not going to add another failure to " 
the many attempts at defining what in its very 
essence is undefinable: but on the tomb of Lorda * 
"Falkland's grandfather in Burford Church isian, 
i epitaph written by his wife; it concludes*with a 
; quatrain which always to, me seems to express in 
: poetry of the tenderest beauty the most essential ' 
Bü truth about poetry : ai 
Y * Love made me! pet ^o. j 
; And this I Writ, : 
i s My-harte did doe yt, 
1 / 2 And not,my witt. `, à 
if : 9 ` 
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5 talists deluded themselves, even in our own time. 
9. e. Criticism of letters, the effort to realize a genuine 
emotion, as Voltaire said, and Cicero before him, 
* ‘nourishes the soul, strengthens its integrity,“ 
a J£ furnishes a solace,to it’; but an uncritdl sus- 
QS X . ceptibility to mere sentiment is more dangerous 


NO 
ja 


„W“ than the craving for strong drink. 
x This matter is of such vital importance to my 
yS -* noint of view that unless I succeed in making it 
clear and carrying the reader with me, the rest of 
S es my labour will be lost. I will try to explain by 

' anexample. Eliza Cook's yerses on ‘The G'd 
- „' Agm-Chair’ have been familiar to three genera- 


.^ — toas: A e 
Cote I love it, I love it, and who shall dare MO 
“To: chide me for loving that old arnithair? | 
j o>” Tve treasured it long, as a sainted prize, X 3 
~ 2". Pve bedewed it with tears and embalmed it with sighs; |] 
(oe "Tis bound by a thousand links to my heart; 4 
| 


Not a tie will break, not a link will Start. 
Would ye learn the spell? A mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


_ That is the attempt to express a real emotion, 
one of the deepest and purest, that the heart can 
_ knów, the loving remembrance of a dead mother. 
. . Yet somehow it misses: thé emotions and only * 
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awakens sentiment; sentimental minds may not be à 

aware of the difference; but it does not ‘tell’ with | 

most of us. The reason is that the form, the jd 
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3 medium of expression, is not adequate to, convey, ` A aie 

! A Pe e V 

» $ to communicate, the emotion. M ; 

i i First, and most significant, it is lacking in BE. 

rE musical power; I shall try to examine later on | the pos 3 

om technique of musical dines, but in the present pro 
instance the ear alone is a sufficient guide, and it e 
feels these verses to have no a(lequate volume of : X e 

Ww 


"sound to impart a strong emotion and no cadences s.. 
to veice a deep one. If the verses are read aloud 


and then immediately afterwards . : $14 
o moe 
©  O that those fips had language! Life has passed t 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. ^ DWERECO 


eThose lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see. 9.97" c 
"The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; — X 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say ¢ 
‘Grieve“not, my child, chase all thy fears away}? ` 
The meek intelligénce of those dear eyes : 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, ^ 

The art that bafiles Time’s tyrannic' claim ^ 6 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same—r 


‘The Old Arm-Chair’ will sound like a mere 
jingle'by the side of the solemn and deep musical - 
note of Cowper's lines; yet the same emotion in- ^ 
spired both. Eaclf is written.in riming couplets 
with ten syllables to the line; but one rattles along - 

^ with a bounce and a Serk: the„other has a 
slow, grave movement befitting its sad reflective 
theme. Shall we say that Cowper loved .his 
mother more. deeply than Eliza Cook loved 
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E her's? <I believe that not the depth of émotion 
* ^ but the power to transmute jt into music, the 


. Zi command of the emotional medium, constitutes , 


- < the real difference. Words may be but a tinkling. 
gymbal even when there is love. m. 
Cx. ** But, secondly, the visual images, the pictures, 
j \in "The Old Arm-Chair’ are vague and indefinite; 
.. . Wwe are not made to see them; and if we wish to 
P do so we must construct them for ourselves ‘from 
S x J information received.” Then we have to view an 
e owC old arm-chair as ‘a prize’—an ynusual réle for a 
_¢ ‘piece of second-hand furniture to play; and as it 
(o QU ihas been ‘bedewed’, a risk to which indoor effects 
so? * ‘are not meant to be subjected nor formed to 
EN pgustain, it is not likely to excite much | competition 
vleven though its being ‘embalmed’ (but ‘sighs’. are 


av 


d .) ` ja poor preservative) might seem to warrant its 


|. 7, } durability. But whoever wins this prize must 

E apparently take the lady as well; for it ‘is bound 
PE. by a thousand links to her heart’, not one of which 
NL will break. One line of Cowper, “The meek 
>: ee | intelligence of those dear eyes’, has more worth 


- for the imagination than this whole stanza. I 
should be very sorry to make fun of a daughter's 
love for her dead mother. -I am trying to show 
‘that the form of emotional expression does not 
| convey the real emoción, and that those who fancy 
themselves ‘moved’ by it are _ from laziness or 
carelessness taking the shadow for the substance 
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| and deluding themselves with mere words. By «uv 
j sucli readers the publishers of feuilletons grow“ x E A c 
i „Tich; worse still, å sense of unreality gradually; M EL. 
$ ^ grows upon them—for Eliza Cook's verses are ^e 
fi. much arer the real thing than the great massof ae 
] bad verse—and. then they assume that all poetry ` A 
;* is an echo and a fiction, and cease to read it in any ^ 
| ^." "form, I fancy that people who have no taste for n 
J DR poetry fall roughly into two classes, those, whó — - - 
y ^ have been fed on sentiment till they sickened of 
1 : it, and those who have been crammed with notes A 
2 on meanings and allusions and grammatical ex- ` ` 
iS amples and biographical records until they have’ a San 
po "learned fo curse, the poets and all their n 


E works. 
But nefther of these classes has known poetry 

at all. Iam not going to add another failure to ` 
the many attempts at defining what in its very 

i essence is undefinable: but on the tomb of Lord. + 
Falkland’s grandfather in Burford Church isian, 
epitaph written by his wife; it concludes*with a - 
quatrain which always to, me seems to express in 
poetry of the tenderest beauty the most essential ` 


uh truth about poetry : : : 
" * Love made me poet us [ARS 
' And this I writt, 
: 2 My» harte did doe yt, 
f s And not, my witt. `. 1 


Vee T. ch 
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>» .  - ^À poet, by his very name, is & 'maker': a 


^ n, , maker“of music, and of pictures; and in both, to 
some extent, a maker of the material—viz. 


language—in which he works. 
ers E 
. e . 
s —E. A. Greening Lamborn. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON ', e 
. ^ ^ 
Seetember 2nd [1666] (Lord's day).— VES 
Some of, our maids sitting up-late last night to get 
things ready against our feast to-day, Jane called Jum 
us up about three in the morning, to tell us of à Ta 
great ‘fire they saw in the City. So I rose, and ^ 
slipped on my nightsgown, and went to hera : 
window; and thought it to be onthe back-side of SES C 
Marke Lane at thé farthest, but being unused to = * 
such fires as followed, thought it far enough off; : wu 


and so went to bed again and to sleep. About 
seven rose again to dress myself, and there. logked 
out at the window, and saw the fire not ‘so much | 
as it was, and further off. So to my closet toset ' 
things to rights after yesterday's cleaning. By 
and by Jane comes and tells me that she hears that . + 
above 300 houses have been burned down to-night . 

by the fire we saw, and that it is now berning 
down all Fish Stréet, by London Bridge. So I 
made myself ready presently, and walked to the ~ ; 
Tower; and there got up upon one of the high 
places; and there I did see the houses at that*end _ 
of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire 7 
on this and the other.side the end of the bridge. 

So down, with my heart full of trouble, to thé 


' Lieutenant of the* Tower, who tells me that it 
à 


a a 


p> 


v . 
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; begun this morning in the King’s e, hea 
SEA suam "Pudding Lane, and that it hath burned down 
AC - St. Magnus's Church and most part of Fish Street 

Breads! So I down to the water-side, and there” 
"., got a boat, and through br idge, and therz aw a 
J" lamentable fire. Poor Michell's house, ag far as 
NS the Old Swan, already burned that way, and: the 
: fire running further, that, in a very little time? — , | 
-- it got as far as the Steeleyard, while I was "there. ` 


t 
rj 
2 4 
D 
J 
3 
"a 2 ee f 
ee en a a T 


-Everybody endeavouring to remove their goods, 

on and flinging into the river, or bringing them into 

lighters that lay off ; poor people staying in their 4 

. heuses as long as till the Very fire touched them, Ne 

-^ arid then running into boats, or clambering from 
one pair of stairs, by the water-side, to another. 

. And, among other things, the poer pigeons, I 

“` per ceive, were loth to leave their houses, but’ 

hovered about the windows and balconys, till they 

* ; , burned their wings and fell down. Having staid, 

2 : .. and in a hour’s time seen the fire rage every way; 


Er and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to quench  . 
à it, but to remove their goods, and leave all to the $ 
~. ` _fire; and having seen ‘it get as far as the Steele- i* 
` * yard, and the wind mighty hjgh, and driving it 


of Inte the City; and everything, after so long a 
m drought, proving combustible, even the very stones ~- 
. £2 of churches; I to White Hall, with a “gentleman. f 
is _ with me; and there up to the King's closet in the 
Eu Chapel, where people come about me, and I did ` 

£ f f : 4 

cd 
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give them an account dismayed them all, and word 


was carried in to the King. So I was calléd for, 
and did tell the Kirtg and the Duke of York what 


“T saw; and that, unless his Majesty did command 


house®%v be pulled dowp, nothing could stop the 
fire. - They seemed much troubled, and the King, 
commanded me to go to my Lord Mayor from him, 


' and command him to spare no houses, but to pull 


down" before the fire every way. The Duke of” 
York bid me tell him,*that if he would have any^ 
more soldiers, he shall. Here.» meeting with 
Cáptain Cocke, I in his coach, which he lent me, 
to Paul’s; and there walked along Watling Street, 
as we] as I could, every creature coming ayay 
loaden with goods to save, and, here and there, 
sick people czrried away in beds. Extraordinary 
good goods carried in carts and on backs. ‘At ' 
last met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like 


1 d 
TAL 
E 
m 


a man spent, with a handkercher about his neck.:? : 


To the King’s message, he cried, like a faintisg , 
woman, "Lord! what can I do? I am spent; 


* people will not obey me; I have been pulling down 


houses, but the fire overtakes us faster than we , : 
can do it.” That» he needed no more soldiers; 
and that, for himself, he must go and refresh Ifrm- 
self, having been up all night. ` So he left me, and .. 


-I him, and walked home; seeing pedple all almost 


distracted, and,no manner of means used to 
quench the fire. The houses tod,,S0 very thick 


n ^ 
NES ale 
^ 


n 
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m vut Ab 


lereaboute: and full of matter fot dos as 
. pitch and tar in Thames Street, and ware-houses 
of oyle, and wines, and brandy, and other things. 
Here € saw Mr. Houblon, prettily dressed and 


s 


^ 
^ 


dirty, at his door at Dowgate, receiving^sóme of 
his brother's things, whose houses werecon fire; 
and, as he says,-they have been removed twice 
„already; and he doubts, as it soon proved, that 
“they must be, in a little time, removed from his 
“house also, which was a sad consideration. And 
to see the churckes all filling with goods by people 
who themselves should have been quietly there 
at this time. By this time, it was about twelve 
o'clock; so home and there find my guests, Wé 
were in great trouble and disturbance at this fire, 
. not'knowing what to think of it. “However, we 
hdd an extraordinary good dinner, and as merry 
as at this time we could be. Soon as dined, I 


? a away, and walked through the City, the streets 


full of nothing but people; and horses and carts 
loadet: with goods, ready to run over one another, 
and removing.goods from one burned house to 
. another. They now removing out of Canning 
Street, which received goods in the morning, in- 
to-‘Lumbard Street, and further. I to Paul’s 
Wharf, where I had appointed a boat to attend 
me, and again to see-the fire, which was now got 
further, both below and above, and no likelihood 
of stopping it." Met with the"King and Duke of 
- F 
& = f 
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York iħ their barge, and with them to Queen- KE ^ 
hithe. Their ordet was only to pull down*houses , ,« ° 


apace, and so below bridge at the water-side; but — | e «e 
little was or could be done, the fire coming upon p 
them Seefast. Good hopes there was of stopping shies 

it at the Three Cranes above, and at Buttulph’s, 

Wharf below bridge, if care be used; but the wind pu- 


earries it into the City, so as we know not, by the 

waterside, what it do there. River full, of* °° 

lightérs and boats taking in goods, and good* 3 
goods swimming in the water; and only I observed m 

that hardly one lighter or boat in three that had 

the goods of a house in; but there was a pairef „p p” 
virginalls in if. Having seen as much as I cold i ?^. 
now, I away to White Hall by appointment, and 
there walked 4o St. James’s Park; and there met _ 
my wife, and Creed, and walked to my boat; and 
there upon the water again, and to the fire up and 
down, it still increasing and the wind great. So ~ * 
near the fire asywe could for smoke; and all over , 

the Thames, with one's faces in the wind; you 

were almost buried*with a shower of fire-drops. a” 
This is very true; so as houses were burned by . 
these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, 

five or six houses, one from another. . When we  . 
could endure no more upon the water, we toa . .- 
, little alehouse on the Bankside, and there staid 

till it was dark almost, and saw the fire grow; 

and, as it grew darker, appeared more and more; 

¢ ^ 


^ 
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Ke - and in corners and. upon steeples,- and between 

XN churches and houses, as far as we could see up ` 
x ^ ^ the hill of the City, in a most horrid, malicious, 
ploody flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary 
T n fire. We staid till, it being darkish, we.saw the 


fire as only one entire arch of fire from this to the 
other side the bridge, and in a bow up the hill 


for an arch of above a mile long; it made me weep. 


.- to see it. The churches, houses and all cn fire, 

. and flaming at once; and a. horrid noise the flames 

Sees made, and the cracking of houses at their ruine. 
So home with a sad heart, and there find every- 
«Qu^ body discoursing and lamenting the fire; and poor 
3 om Hater come with some few of his goods saved 

out of his house, which was burned upon Fish 

Street Hil. I invited him to lie at my house, 

and did receive his goods: but was deceived in 


his lying there, the news coming every moment : 


— of the growth of the fire, so as we were forced to 

o : hegin to pack up our own goods gnd prepare for 
E^ - ` their, removal; and did by moonshine, it being 
brave, dry, and moonshine and warm weather, 
carry much of my goods into the garden; and Mr. 

` Hater and I did remove my money and iron chests 


i e into my cellar, as being the safest place. And got” E S i 


i -aa my bags of gold, into my office, ‘ready to carry 
| «i» away and my chief papers of accounts also 


` 1 


A ENY 
COR LAN aelves. 
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dte  Séptemler 3rd.—About four, o'clock im the 
morning, my Lady Batten sent me a cart.to carry . 


away all my money, and plate, and best things, to 
Đir W. Ryder’s at Bednall Greene, which,I did, 
riding myself in my night-gown in the cart; and 
Lord ! to see how the streets and the highways are 
crowded with people running and riding, an 

getting of carts at any ráte to fetch away things. 


I find-Sir W. Ryder tired: with being called up all- 
night and receiving things from several friends.. 


‘Then home, and with much ado to find a way, nor 
any sleep all this night to me aor my poor wife. 
But then all this day ske and I and all my people 
labouring to get away the rest df our things, arid 
` did gét Mr. Tooker to get me a lighter to take 
them in, and, we did carry them, myself some, 


cver Tower Hill, which was by this time full of `- 


people's goods, bringing their goods thither; and 
down to the lighter; and here was my neighbour's 


willingly give way to be saved with mine. The 
- Duke of York did ride with his guard up and 
down the City to keep all-quiet, he being now 


General, and having the care of all. At night, ^ 


lay down a little upon a quilt of W. Hewer's inthe 
office, all my own things being packed üp or gone. 
September 4th.—Up by break of day to get 
away the remainder of my things, which I did by- ~ 
a lighter. To Tower Street, and. there met the 
^ ^ 


^ ^ 


F.5 
^ 


a 
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fire burning, the fire coming on in that narrow 


street on both sides with infinite fury. “Sir W. 
Batten not knowing how to remove his wine, did 

dig a pit in the garden, and laid it in there; and, 
T took the opportunity of laying all the papers of 
my office that I could nót otherwise dispose of. 
And in the evening Sir W. Pen and I'did dig 
another and put'our wine in it; and T my par, 
mazan cheese and some other things. .This-after- 
noon, sitting melancholy with Sir W. Pen ia the 
garden, and thinking of the certain burning of 
this office, I did propose for the seriding up of all 
our workmen from the Woolwich and Deptford 
yards, and to write to Sir W. Coventry tọ have 
thé Duke of York's permission to pull down ‘houses 
rather than lose this office, which would much . 
hinder the King’s business. So Sir W: Pen went 
down this night, in order to the sending them up ' 
to-morrow morning. Walking into the garden, 
saw how horribly the sky looks, all on a fire in the 
night, was enough to pút us out ot our wits; and, 
indeed, it was extremely dreadful, for it looks. 
just as if it was at vs and the whole heaven on 
fire. I after supper, walked in the dark down 
to Tower Street, and there saw itallon fire. Now 
begins the’ practice of blowing up of houses in 
Tower Street,.those next the Tower, which at 

- first. did frighten’ peóple more than anything ; but 
it stopped the fire where it was done, it bringing 
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down the houses to the ground in the same places s 
they stood, and tlién it was easy to quench what ^. + ^ * 
little fire was in it. Paul's is burned and all 2 5994 | 
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. . THE GOLDEN DOOM 
CHARACTERS ish 


X EY THe Kine °, i 
2 THE Kiwe's CHAMBERLAIN e A 
THE CHIEF PROPHET 
à Two PROPHETS ve 
Two SENTRIES , rte 
THREE SPIES 
A Boy $ 
: A GIRL | o 
= A STRANGER 5 
- : SOLDIERS, ATTENDANTS, ETC. + 


. Time. Some while before the fal& of Babylon. 


Scene: Outside the KING’s great door in Zeri- 
con. Two SENTRIES pace to and fro, then 
> halt, one on each side of the great door. 


FIRST SENTRY. The day:is deadly sultry.» P 
SECOND SENTRY. ^I would that I were swim- 


ming down the Gyshon, on the,cool side, under 
the fruit-trees. 


` 


4 


fall of a dynasty. a. - s 

SECOND SENTRY. It will grow cool by night- 
fall. Where is the King? ^ 
NU 


BJ 


` 
^ 


^ 


nma een ws 
J 
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FIRST SENTRY; He rows in his golden barge —— : 


with ambassadors or whispers with captdins con- | _, ^ % 
cerning future wars. The stars spare him. 5 Q5 
SECOND SENTRY. Why do you say “‘the stars an 


spare iim"? ey 
. FIRST SENTRY. Because if a doom from the 
stars fall suddenly on a king jt swallows up his 
." people and all things round about him, and his 
palace falls and the walls of his city and citadei, 
and the apes come in from the woods.and the large: 
beasts from the desert so that you would not say 
that a king had been there at all. 
SECOND SENTRY. But why should a doom 
* front the stars fall on the King? 9 x 
FIRST SENTRY. Because he seldom placates V" 


them. e EOM 
SECOND SENTRY. Ah, I have heard that said 
-of him. 


» 


‘FIRST SENTRY. Who are the stars that a. 
man should scorn them. Should they that rule, 
tne thunder, the plague, and the earthquake  - 
withhold these things save for much prayer! 
Always ambassadors are with the King, and his 
commanders comesin from distant lands, prefects 
of cities and makers of the laws, hut never the - 
priests of the stars. — *' 5 
SECOND SENTRY.. Harkd Was that thunder! 
. FIRST SENTRY. Believe me, the stars are 


or A * 
angry. : . 
. e ^ 


. 
LJ 
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(Enter @ STRANGER. He wanders towards 
‘the KINGS door, gazing about him. ; 

I1" SENTRIES [lifting their Spears at him]. Go 
A back! Go back! | x os 
STRANGER. Why! e 


*, FIRST SENTRY. ‘It is death to touch the 
King’s door. . ; 
STRANGER. ‚I am a stranger from Thessaly. 


.FIRST SENTRY. It is death even for a : 
‘stranger. 2 


STRANGER. e Your door is strangely sacred. 
FIRST SENTRY. It is death to touch it. 
_: < [STRANGER wanders off.. Enter two chil- 
T « dren hand in hand. i 


[] 
€ 


/ BOY [to SENTRY]. I want'to see the King 
"m. .. to pray for a hoop. [SENTRY smiles. 
i ` ^ BOY [pushes the door, to GIRL]. I .cannot 
i _ Open it. [To seNTRY] Will it do as well if I. 
He ` ~ pray to the King’s door? ; 


, SENTRY. Yes, quite as well. [Turns to talk 

to the other SENTRY.] Is there anyone in sight? 

SECOND SENTRY. [shading his eyes |. Nothing 
-but a dog, and he far out o 


n the plain. 
“ev a> „FIRST SENTRY. Then we can talk a while 
21.7. and eat bash. ES i 


BOY. King’s door, I want a little hoop. 
[The SENTRIES take .& little, bash between 
jinger_and thumb from pouches and 


e e 


" 
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‘put that, wholly forgotten drug to their 
lips. - 
GIRL [pointing]. My father is a taller sol- 
“dier than that. 
BOY. My father can write. He taught me. 
|o Gini. Ho! Writing sons nobody: my 
father is a soldier. 


i « ^  .BOY. I have a lump of gold. I found it in, 

`. the stream that runs down to Gyshon. s 

E T. GIRL. Ihavea poem. I found it in my own 
' head. 


* pov. Is ita "long poem ? 

GIRL. No. But it would have teen only” 
fhere were no more rhymes: for sky. 
om Boy. What is your poem? 
GIRL. “4 saw a purple bird B S 

Go up against the sky, 
- {And it went up and up 


. And round about did fly." 3 
| . | BOY. I.saw it die. l MEN T 
1 - GIRL. That doesn't scan. : 
Wee BOY. Oh, that doesn’t matter. 
es GIRL. Do you like my poem? VE MES 


h Boy. Birds aren’t purple. . 
| GIRL. My bird was. - 
| e Boy. Oh! 
E GIRL. . Oh, you don’t like^my. poem. 
EOY. Yes, I do. 
| GIRL. No, you don’ hi you think it horrid. 
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* soy. No, I don't. ‘ 


GimL. Yes, you do. Why didn’t you say 


T you liked it? It is the only poem I ever made. 


soy. Ido like it. I do like it. 
GIRL. You don't, you don't. 
soy. Don't bé angry. . I’ll write it on the 


door for you. - 


. 


e 


GIRL. You'll write it! 


-Bov. Yes, I can write. My father taught Ge 


me. T'I write it with ny lump of gold. It 


. makes a yellow mark on the iron door. 
GIRL. Oh, do write it. 1 would like to see 


it, written like real poetry. E 
‘ [poy begins to write. GIRL watches. 
FIRST SENTRY. You see, we Ww be Bening 
agáin. soon. 
|». SECOND SENTRY. Only a lit is war. We 
never have more than a little war with the hill- 
folk. 
FIRST SENTRY. When a man goes to fight 
the curtains of the gods wax thicker than ever 
before between his eyes and the future, he may 


. go to a great or to a little war. 


SECOND SENTRY. Tuere can only be a little 
war with the hill-folk. 


FIRST SENTRY. Yel sometimes, the gods 
9 


laugh. ^ia 
SECOND SENTRY. At whom? 
FIRST SENTRY. At Kings. 


© 


a 


^ 
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SECOND SENTRY. Why have ou grown un- 
. B . ; € 
easy about: this war in the hills! 
FIRST SENTRY. Because the King is power- 


“ful heyond any of his fathers, and hag more 


fighting-men, more horses, and wealth than 
could have ransomed his father and his grand? 
father and dowered their queers and daughters; 
and. every year his miners bring him more from, 
the opal mines and from the turquoise quarries. 
He has grown very mighty. i 
. SECOND SENTRY. Then he will the more easi- 
ly crush the hill-folk in a little war. 3 
FIRST SENTRY. When kings grow very 


' mighty the stars grow very jealous. 


poy. I have written your poem. a 
GIRL. Oh, have you really? z 
Boy. Yes, I'll read it to you. : 
- [Reads]: “I saw a purple bird 
x "S Go up against the sky, , 
‘And it went up and up E 
And round about did fy. 
I saw it die.” 


Girt. -It doesn’t scan. oo 
pov. That doesn't matter. à 
[Enter furtively a SPY, he crosses stage, 
exit. The.sentries cease to talk. 
„GIRL. That man frightens me. 
Boy. He is only one of the King’s spies. 
* 


` 


, 
, < 


a 
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5 Girt. But I don't like, the King’s spies. 
^ a.e They frighten me. $ 
is BOY. Come on then, we'll run away. s 
; ŞENTRY [noticing children again]. Go 
DR away, go away. The King is coming, he will eat 
- you.  - 


[soy throws a stone at the SENTRY and exit. 
Enter another spy, he crosses the 
stage. Enter third spy, he notices the 

< door. Examines it and utters an owl- 

Se like whistle. No. 2 comes back. They 

do not speak. Both whistle. No. 3 

comes. All examine the door, Enter 

the KING and his CHAMBERLAIN. The- 

KING wears a purple robe. SENTRIES 

exe smartly transfer their Spears to their 

f left hands and return their right arms 
to their right sides. They then lower 
their spears until their points are 
| within an inch of the ground, at the 

CEA erDIR same time raising their right hands 

: E ' above their heads. They stand for 
Lf some moments thus. Then they lower 

: o , their right arms to their right sides at 

: |o Se. ~ the same time raising their spears. In 

UE the next mótion they take their spears 
> * into ther right hands and lower the 
butts to the floor where they were be- 

: fore, the Spears slanting forward «a 


^ 
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little. .. Both sentries ‘must move to- 
. gether precisely.’ ` 
s FIRST SPY [runs forward to the KING and 
kneels, abasing his forehead to the floor, loq.] 
Something has written ôn the iron door. - 
CHAMBERLAIN. On the iron door! 
. KING. Some fool has done it. Who has been 
here since yesterday ! : LS; 
FIRST SENTRY [shifts his hand a little higher 
on his spear, brings the spear to his side and closes 
histheels all in one motion, he then takes one pace 
backwards with his right foot, then he kneels on 
kis right knee. When he has done this he spea-s, 
hut not before]. Nobody, Majesty, but a stranger 
from Thessaly. oar 
KING. Did he touch the iron ‘door? ? 
FIRST-SENTRY. No, Majesty; he tried to, 


a 


ia) 


but we drove him away. 
kne. How near did he come? . EES 
FIRST SENTRY, Nearly to our spears, 
Majesty.. - . : 


KING. What was his motive in seeking fo 
touch the iron door! are 

FIRST SENTRY. Ido not know, Majesty. 

knc. Which way did he got? : 

FIRST SENTRY [pointing left]. That way, 
Majesty, an hour ago. , 2x : 


e . 
2 


° ^ 


LJ 
». ` 2 
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c " [The wine whispers with ore of his spies, 
Sain a 2 who stoops and examines the ground 
$2559... and steals away}. SENTRY rises. 
it KING [to his two remaining segs]. What 
^ does this writing say? e 
x ^ A SPY. We cannot read, Majesty. ^ 
5 KING. A good spy should know everything. 


Bee 0 SECOND SPY. We watch, Majesty, and -we 
«search out, Majesty. We read shadows, and we 


us read footprints, and whispers in secret places. 
ud . But we do not read writing.. F 
^. .  $. KING. [fo CHAMBERLAIN]. See what it is: 


-2 e q CHAMBERLAIN [goes up and reads|> It is 

: )¥ treason, Majesty. ° 

íi I = KING. Read it. ^ 
' ^ CHAMBERLAIN. 

' "I saw a purple bird 


Be Go up against the sky, 
2 SR: And it went up and up 
ee. Eee And round about did fly. 
: S I saw it die.’ i 
: n , FIRST SENTRY [aside]. The stars have 
spoken. 


- ^. KING [čo SENTRY]. Has anyone been here 


| 

: 

- but the stranger from Thessaly ? 

| SENTRY- [knegling as before]. Nobody, 
i - Majesty. 

Es “KING. You saw nothing?” ane 

| z ^ - ^ ^ 


2 a 
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Soe ; 
FIRST SENTRY. Nothing but a dog far «out z 
upon the plain arfd the children of the guard at s 
play. 5 5 . a : . 
KING [o SECOND SENTRY]. And you $ : 
sRcomp SENTRY [kneeling]. Nothing, : 
"Majesty, : š 
. CHAMBERLAIN. That is strange. 
xne. It is some secret warning. 5 
GHAMBERLAIN. It is treason. uiae 
KING. It is from the stars. — ; S 


» CHAMBERLAIN.’ No, no, Majesty. Not from 
the stars, not from the stars. Some man has > ^ 
done it. Yet the thing should be interpreted. ^`, 
Shall 1 send for the prophets of the stars? 3 
[The vine beckons to his spies. They-run | 
up to him. d. 2 PENES 


KING. Find me some prophet of the stars. 
[Eveunt srizs.] I fear that we may go no more, 
my chamberlain, along the winding ways of uu- 
equalled Zericon, nor play dahoori witi the 


golden balls. I have thought more of my people 
than of the stars and more of Zericon than of. 


` 
2 * 
= 


windy heaven. ; à 
CHAMBERLAIN. Believe me, Majesty, some à 
. à "mE ^ = 
idle man has written it and , passed : by. Your 
spies shall find him, and then his name will be E. 
soon’ forgotten. ` , : : 
s ^ 
e a : 
E ^ 
d. 2 
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[The Kinc whispers with one of his SPIES, 
who stoops and examines the ground 
and steals awa. SENTRY rises. 

AING [fo his two remaining SPIES]. | What 
does this writing say'- 
A SPY. We cannot read, Majesty. ^ 
KING. A good spy should know everything. 
SECOND SPY. We watch, Majesty, amd we ° . 
-search out, Majesty. We read shadows, and we ~ - 
read footprints, and whispers in secret places. o 
But we do not read writing.« 4 
KING. [io CHAMBERLAIN]. See what it is. 
"n CHAMBERLAIN [goes up and reads]: It «is 
treason, Majesty. | 
“KING. Read it. a Ae 
CHAMBERLAIN. S 


' "I saw a purple bird 


E 


: QI 
3 Go up against the sky, Ve 
D ‘And it went up and u E 
a8 And round about did fly. Hi 
I saw it die.’ "« Hu 
: . . . FIRST SENTRY ‘[aside]. The stars have 1i 
A spoken. (Ei 
~ KING [fo SENTRY]. Has anyone been here UE 


but the stranger from Thessaly ? 


SENTRY [kneeling as before]. Nobody 
"Majesty. : 


. - KING. You saw nothing? ee 


* wv 
(Em : 3 
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FIRST SENTRY. Nothing but a dog far -out = 
upon the plain ard the children of the guard at oD 

play. . | Eo 
KING [£o SECOND SENTRY]. And you? X 
sfconn sENTRY  [kneeling]. Nothing, — ^. . 


Majesty, 1 
\ CHAMBERLAIN. That is strange. 
xyNc. It is some secret warning. 
GHAMBERLAIN. It is treason. 
xING. It is from the stars. — 
. CHAMBERLAIN.” No, no, Majesty. Not from 
the stars, not from the stars. Some man has 
done it. Yet the thing should be interpreted. 
Shall 1 send for the prophets of the stars! 
[T'he vine beckons to his SPIES. They run 
up to him. 
KING. Find me some prophet of the stars. 
[Ezeunt sprEs.| I fear that we may go no more, 
my chamberlain, along the winding ways of va- 
equalled Zericon, nor play dahoori witn the 
golden balls. I have thought more of my people P 
than. of the stars and more of Zericon than of. 
windy heaven. ° a s 
CHAMBERLAIN. Believe me, Majesty, some 
idle man has written it and passed: by. Your ` 
spies shall find him, and tien his name will be ae 
soon’ forgotten. ' 


a 


(J 
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KING, Yes, yes.' Perhaps you are right, 
though the sentries saw no one. No doubt some 
beggar did it. ee: 

CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Majesty, some beggar: 
has surely done it. But look, here come twe pro- 
phets of the stars. They shall tell us that this 
is idle. ; 

[Enter two PROPHETS, @ ROY attending 
them. ..All bow deeply to the KING. 
The two spies steal in again ' and 
stand. at back. : 

. KING. Some beggar has written a rhyme on 
the iron gate, and as the ways of rhyme are known 
to you I desired you, rather as poets than as pro- 

phets, to say whether there was any meaning in 
it. 

CHaMBERLAIN. “Tis but an idle rhyme. 

FIRST PROPHET [bows again and goes wp to 
the door. He glances at the writing, log]. Come 
hither, servant of those that serve the stars. ‘ 


[ATTENDANT approaches. 
FIRST PROPHET. Bring hither our golden 


cloaks, for this may be a matter for rejoicing; and- . 


bring eur green cloaks also, for this may tell of 

young new beautiful things with which the stars 

. will one day gladdea the King: and bring our 

black cloaks also, for it may be a doom. [Exit 

: BOY. PROPHET goes up to door and reads solemn- 
ly.] The stars have spoken. 2 


oe 


, 
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. [Re-enter ATTENDANT with cloaks. d 
KING. T tell you that some beggar has writ- 
ten this. S : 
. FIRST PROPHET. It is written in pure gold. 
- [He dons the black cloak over body and head. 
xiNc. What do thé stars mean? What. 
warning"is it? : 
FIRST PROPHET. I cannot Say. [He walks 
away,» chanting]. Larimonas. Lahee, ` lahee, 
larimonas. Eleerithon. Eilab. Areelonar. 
KING. [/o SECOND PROPHET]. ‘Come you, 
then. and tell us what the warning is. . 
SECOND PROPHET [gees up to door and reads]. 
The stars have spoken. . e 
e [He cloaks himself in black. Š 
KING. What is it? What does it mean? + 
SECOND PROPHET. We do not know, but it * 
is from the stars. i 
CHAMBERLAIN., It is a harmless thing; there 
is no harm in it, Majesty. Why should not birds 
die? 


SECOND PROPHET.. Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, 
larimonas. Eleerithon. Eilab. ‘Areelonar. , 
KING. Why have the prophets covered fhem- 
selves in black? x = 
CHAMBERLAIN. . They'are a secret people and 


look for inner meanings. Taere is no harm in it. - 
.XING. They'have covered themselves in black. . 


z 


a ` 
. 
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CHAMBERLAIN. ‘They have not-spoken of any 
evil thing. They have not spoken of it. 
KING. If the people see-the prophets covered 
in black they will say that the stars are against me 
and believe that my luck has turned. Of eee. " 
CHAMBERLAIN. The people must not know. 
KING. Some prophet must interpret to us the 
doom. Tet the chief prophet of the stars be sent 
for. Qu 
CHAMBERLAIN [going towards left "exit]. `n 
Summon the chief prophet of the stars that look 
on Zericon. n " 
VOICES OFF. The chief prophet of the stars. 
The chief prophet of the stars. OM 

. CHAMBERLAIN. I have summoned the chief 
prophet, Majesty. la : 

* KG. Tf he interpret this aright I will put a 
necklace of turquoises round his neck with opals 
from the mines. 

CHAMBERLAIN. He will not fail. He is a 
very cunning interpreter. s 
KING. What if he covers himself with a huge 
black cloak and does-not speak and goes mutter- 
" ing away, slowly, with bended head, till our fear 
spreads to the sentries and they cry aloud? 
CHAMBERLAIN. This is no doom from the 
stars, but some idle scribe hath written it in his ^ 


-insolence upon the iron door, wasting his hoard of 
gold. . = 


bj 


[4 
L^ "n 
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RING. Not for myself I havea fear of doorir, i 
not for mysélf: but I inherited a rocky land, a «..^ “w 

- windy and ill-nurttired, and nursed it to prosperity e 6 
"by years of peace and spread its boundaries by. Ae 
r vears of war.. I have brought harvests up out of ios 
barren acres and given good laws unto naughty 
towns, and my people are happy, and lo! the stars ie 

o are angry. 

; _ CHAMBERLAIN. It is not the stars, it 3s not 
x the stars, Majesty, for the prophets of the stas : 
have not interpreted it. Indeed it was only sofne 2d 
réveller wasting his gold. - 

- [Meanwhile enter CHIEF PROPHET of qe „ ` 

z stars that look on. Zericon. : e 

KING. Chief Prophet of the stars that look i 
on Zericon, F would have you interpret the rhyme, E 
upon yonder doo?. S UM 

CHIEF PROPHET [goes wp to the door and 


. 


reads, loq.]. It is from the stars. e $ E 
KING. Ingerpret it and you shall have great, . ° 
. . ^" 
*turquoises round your neck, with opals from the "E ae 
: mines in the frozén mountains. 3 
CHIEF PROPHET [cloaks himself like the others, vs 


S in a great black cloak, log.]. Who should wear 
purple in the land but a king, ar who go up 

4 against the sky but he who has troubled the stars ~ 

by neglecting their ancient, worship? Such an 

one has gone up and up, increasing power and 

wealth, such an one has soared above the crowns of 


. 0 p 
. a ^ 
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; those that went before him, such,an one tte stars 
- have doomed, the undying ones, the illustrious. 
T > [4 pause. 
KING. Who wrote it? E 
CHIEF PROPHET. [t ^is pure. gold Some 
god has written it. 
] CHAMBERLAIN.’ Some god? m 
CHIEF PROPHET. Some. god whose home. 1s ° 
among the undying stars. " . 
FIRST SENTRY [aside to SECOND]. Last night e 
I saw a star go taming earthwards. E 
CHIEF PROPHET. Larimonas. Lahee. lahee, 
larimonas. Eleerithon. Eilab. Areelonar. 
KING. Is this a warning or is it a doom? 
. CHIEF PROPHET. The stars have spoken. 
kins. It is then a doom? 
“CHIEF PROPHET. They speak not, in jest. 
KING. I have been a great king . . . Let 
it be said of me, “The stars overthrew bs. and 
thé; sent a god for his doom." For I have not 
met my equal among kings that man should over- 
throw me; and I have,not oppressed my people E 
that man should rise up against me. 
CEIEF PROPHET. It is better to give worship 
to the stars than to do good to man. It is better 
to be humble before the gods than proud in the 2 
face of your-énemy^though-he do evil. 
KING. Let the stars hearkem yet and I will 
sacrifice a child to them. I will sacrifice.a girl- ' 


- 


dE - 
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child to the twinkliag stars and a male child.to the E a 
stars that blink not, the stars of the steadfast TOES 
eyes. [To his SPIES] Let a boy and a girl be T s 
br ought for sacrifice. [Evit a spy right, looking ee. 
at footprints.) Will yoü accept this sacrifice to pm 
the god that the stars have sent? They say that” . ae 


the gods love children 
CHIEF PROPHET. I may refuse no sacrifice to e . . 
the stars, nor to the gods whom they send. [To , 


other PROPHETS | Make ready the ° sacrificial eas 
knives. [PROPHETS, draw knives" and sharpen a 
them. : 


KING. Is it fitting "that the sacris take A 
plàce by the iron door where the god from the 
stars has trod; or must it be in the temple? . 27 
CHIEF PROPHET. Let it be offered by* the `, 
iron door. [To other rRoPHETS] Fetch hither  . 
the altar-stone. E | 
, The owl-like whistle is "heard off right. ` T 
Third*&Pv runs crouching towards ate 
Exit. 
KING. Will this sacrifice avail to avert the 
doom * 
CHIEF PROPHET. "Who knows? 2 
KING. I fear that.even yet the doom will. < 


^ fall. 
CHIEF PROPHET. It" were "wise to sacrifice 


-some greater thing. 
KING. What more cap a man ofier { 


o 
e 


o 
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those that went before him, such,an one the stars 

have doomed, the undying ones, the illustrious. 

: [A pause. . 
KING. Who wrote it? Ay 28 
‘CHIEF PROPHET. It ^is pure gold. Some i 

god has written it. | 2 

i CHAMBERLAIN." Some god? v. 

CHIEF PROPHET. Some god whose home. is ° 

amony the undying stars. 5 E 

FIRST SENTRY [aside to SECOND]. Last night D 

I saw a star go flaming earthwards. 3 
CHIEF PROPHET. Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, 

larimonas. Eleerithon. Eilab. Areelonar. 

‘KING. Ts this a warning or is it a doom ? 
. CHIEF PROPHET. The stars have spoken. 
KINS. It is then a doom? d 
CHIEF PROPHET. ‘They speak not, in jest. 
KING. T have been a great king . . | Let 
it be said of me, ‘The Stars overthrew him, and 
they sent a god for his doom." For I have not 
met my equal among kings that man should over- 
throw me; and I have not oppressed my people 2 
that man should rise up against me. 7, 
CPIEF PROPHET. Tt is better to give worship 
", to the stars than to do good to man. It is better 
' to be humble before the Zods than proud in the ~ 
face of your-énemy "though-he do evil. 
. KING. Let the stars hearken- yet and I aill 
sacrifice a child to them. I will sacrifice.a girl- ` 
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child to the twinkling stars and a male child-to the 
stars that blink not, the stars of the’ steadfast 
eyes. [To his sPIES] Let a boy and a girl be 
brought for sacrifice. [Exit a spy right, looking 
at footprints.] Will yoü accept this sacrifice to 
o 
the gods love children. 
CHIEF PROPHET. I may refuse no sacrifice to - 
the stars, nor to the gods whom they send. [To , 
other PROPHETS] Make ready the’ sacrificial 
knives. [PROPHETS, draw knives? and sharpen 
them. = . s 
KING. Is it fitting that the sacrifice take 
place by the iron door where the god from tlie 
stars has trod; or must it be in the temple? - 
CHIEF PROPHET. Let it be offered by*. the 
iron door. [To other PROPHETS] Fetch hither 
the altar-stone. 
* The owl-like whistle is heard off right. 
Third*aPy runs crouching towards at. 
Exit. : 
KING. Will this sacrifice avail to avert the 
doom ? zm , 
CHIEF PROPHET. "Who knows? 
KING. I fear that.even yet the deom will 


` the god that the stars have sent? They say that ' 


* 


fall. 
CHIEF PROPHET. It" weré ‘wise to sacrifice . 


-Some greater thing. 


KING. What more cap a man ofter { 


. 
ô x x: 
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CHIEF PROPHET. His pride. 
_kinc. What pride! | 
CHIEF PROPHET. Your pride that went up 
against the sky and troubled the stars. — „ 


KING. How shall Isacrifice my pride to the: 


‘stars? ` i : e 
CHIEF PROPEET. It is upon your pride that 
. the doom will fall, and will take away your crown 
- and will take away your kingdom. ^ 
. kine. I will sacrifice my crown and reign 
uncrowned améngst you, so, only I save my 
kingdom. ` 2 ; ; 
* CHIEF PROPHET. If you sacrifice your crown, 
‘which is your pride, and if the stars accept it, 
perhaps the god that they sent may avert the 
doom: and you may still reign in Your kingdom, 
though humbled and uncrowned. 
KING. Shall I burn my crown with spices 
and with incense or cast it into the sea?  . 
_’ ~ CHIEF PROPHET. Let it be laid here by the 
iron “door where the god came who wrote the 
golden doom. When he comes again by night to 
shrivel up the city or to pour an enemy in through 
p m door he will see your cast-off pride and 
perhaps accept it and i 3 
aa p ENS it away to the neg 
KING [fb CHATIZERLAIN]. Go after my spies 


and say that I make no sacrifice. [Exit pHAM- - 


BERLAIN, right. Taking off his crown | Good-bye, 


A 
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. my brittle glory; kings have sought you; the 
Stars have envietl you. [The stage grows 


darker. 


' CHIEF PROPHET. Even now the sun has set 
who denies the stars, and the day is departed 
wherein no gods walk abroad. . It is near the hour 


S. 
when spirits roam the earth and all things that’ . 


ge unseen, and the faces of the abiding stars will 


ke soor revealed to the fields. Lay your crown-  , 


there and let us come away. 


[The KinG lays his crown and sceptre. 


e before*the iron door. 
KING [to sewTRIES/] Go. And let no man 
come near the door all night.. . ds 


sENTRIES [kneeling]. Yes, Majesty. 
[They remain kneeling until after the KING 
5 has gone. KING and CHIEF PROPHET 
walk away. 
CHIEF PROPHET. It was your pride. Let'it 
be forgotten. May the stars accept it. 
CEzeunt left. The SENTRIES 7556. 
- FIRST SENTRY. -The stars have envied him! 
SECOND SENTRY. It is^an ancient crown. 
He wore it well. | ; ERSS, 
FIRST SENTRY. May the stars accept it. — 
SECOND SENTRY. ‘If they do not "accept it 
what doom will overtake him? ' _. 
FIRST SENTRY. Ít will suddenly be as. 
though there were never any city of Zericon, nor 
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tw sentries like you and me standing before the 
a door. . ; 


Sues e SECOND SENTRY. Why!, How do you know? 
Zs FIRST SENTRY. That is ever the way of the 
: gods.” oe 


SECOND SENTRY. But it is unjust. 
FIRST SENTRY. How should the góds know 
that? e ^ 
3 SECOND SENTRY. Will it happen to-night? 
"^ FIRST SENTRY. Come, we must march^away. 
Ezéunt right. The stage grows in- 


| BERLAIN, right. He walks across the 

a Stage. Exit left. Re-enter, SPIES, 

à right. They cross the stage> The 

stage is now nearly dark. Enter nov, 

: right, dressed in white—his hands 
out a little. 


BOY. King's door, King's door, I want my 
little hoop. 

_ > , [He goes up to the xiwc's^door. When he 

Sees the KING’s crown there he utters 

c a satisfied “‘Oh-h!” He takes it up 

ss and puts it on the ground and beat- 

1 ` ing it before him with the sceptre goes 

pos "eut by the way-that he entered. The 

: great door opens, there is light within: 

a : a furtivé spy Slips out, sees crown is 

i. De gone. Another sev Slips owt. "Their 
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A crouching heads come. close together. 


FIRST SPY [bare whisper]. The gods have 
come. 
[They run back through the door and the 
^ door is closed. It opens again and the 
KING and CHAMBERLAIN. Come through 
KING. ` The stars are satisfied. 
-a ; CURTAIN Jed 


` erg: 
—Lord Dunsany. 
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; . tw9 sentries like you and me standing before the 
e. door., Á 
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SECOND SENTRY. "Why! How do you know? 
FIRST SENTRY. That is ever the way òf the 
gods.” ' 
SECOND SENTRY. But it is unjust. 
n FIRST SENTRY. How should the góds know 
^ — that! 3 : 
; SECOND SENTRY. Will it happen to-night? 
“ FIRST SENTRY. Come, we must march^away. 
Exéunt right. The stage grows in- 
creasingly darker. Re-enter CHAM- 
BERLAIN, right. He walks across the 
Stage. Exit left. Re-enter, SPIES, 


A 


s right. They cross the stages The 
ET stage is now nearly dark. Enter nov, 
tu right, dressed in white—his hands 


out a little. 

BOY. King’s door, King’s door, I want my 

little hoop. 
~~, [He goes up to the xine’s"door. When he 
j . Sees the KING'S crown there he utters 
e a satisfied “‘Oh-h!? He takes it up 
- and puts it on the ground and beat- 
7 ` ing it before him with the sceptre goes 
Ke “out by the way-that he entered. The 
ade SN great door opens, there is light within: 
Di : a furtive spy Slips out, sees crown is 
3 IA gone. Another spy slips out. "Their 
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a ; ' door is closed. It opens again and the ~ —. 
KING and CHAMBERLAIN. Come through 
KING. The stars are satisfied. ‘ 
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tw9 sentries like you and me standing before the 
ZI door., . 
distro SECOND SENTRY. Why!, How do you know? 
TUE FIRST SENTRY. That is ever the way of the 
* gods." ^ e x 
i SECOND SENTRY. But it is unjust. 
p FIRST SENTRY. How should the góds know 
that? : e 
uM: SECOND SENTRY. Will it happen to-night? 


" FIRST SENTRY. Come, we must march*away. 
Exeunt right. The stage grows in- 


creasingly darker. Re-enter CHAM- . 


BERLAIN, right. He walks across the 
? Stage. Exit left. Re-enter, SPIES, 
f right. They cross the stage? The 
stage is now nearly dark. Enter nov, 
right, dressed in white—his hands 
out a little. 
BOY. King’s door, King’s door, I want my 
little hoop. 
“> _ [He goes up to the xinc’s*door. When he 
s sees the KING’s crown there he utters 
a satisfied "Oh-hY" He takes it up 
and puts it on the ground and beat- 
| SACS & `° 7 tng tt before him with the Sceptre goes 
i 
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“out by the way-that he entered. The 

great door opens, there is light within: 
a furtive spy Slips out, sees crown is 
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e. crouching heads come. close together. 
FIRST SPY hoarse whisper]. The gods have 
come. ` 
[They run back through the door and the 
n ^ door is closed. It opens again and the 


KING and CHAMBERLAIN COME through 
KING. The stars are satisfied. 


By ees CURTAIN 
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—Lord Dunsany. 
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Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the X 
«4 -more a man's nature. runs to, the more ought law i 
` JU > to weedit out.. For as for the first wrong, it doth {i 
: ri but offend the law; but the revenge of that WOON s. om 
to sek putteth the law out of office. Roda t 0 
dx CUTEM Certainly in taking revenge a man is but even pees 
EN with his enemy; but in passing it over he is : 


superior; for it is a prince's pari to pardon. Aad 
i : Sd am,sure, saith, ‘It is the glory of a 


YA - acess : Y s i 
5-9 man to pass by an offence.’ ; That, which, Js. past oe 
* * “is gone and irrevocable, and “Wisc mén have ] 
Sau Pain wae I 
enough to dó with things present and to come. — 


Therefore they do bui trifle with themselves that - 1 
labour in past matters. 
There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's 


sake; but thereby to purchase hi self profit, or 


pleasure, or honour, or the like. "Therefore why | " 
should I be angry with a man- for loving himself 


fs. better than me? And if any man should do wrong : 
.X merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but like the 
: h prick or scratch. hecause 
|! 


SACO, thorn or briar, whic 
-X7 __7 _they can do’no other. 


The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those x 
3 wrongs which there is no law to remedy; but then 


iy let a man take heed the revenge.be such as there is 
pane 


` - 
a 
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Jike the arrow that flieth in the dark. 
"Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desper ate’ Lr 
saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, as. ^: 


di « 4 
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, 


" 
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à 

a 


Y Q 


OF. REVENGE ee AR 


‘ ^ 


nd law tq punish; else a man’s enemy is still beiore- 
hand, and it is twò, for one. 

Some, when they -take revenge, are nme 
the party should know whence it cometh; this is 
the mre generous. For the delight seemeth'to be 
not so much in doing the hurt as in making the 
party. repent. "But "pase and crafty, cowards are! 


i ‘those wrongs were unpardonable. ‘You shall 
read,’ saith he, ‘that we are commanded to forgive 


our enemies; but you never read that we are com-! p“ si 


manded to forgive our friends.’ But yet the spirit; 
of Job'was in a better tune. ‘Shall we,’ saith he, 
‘take good at God's hands, and not be content to 
take evil also? And so of friends in a proportien. $ 
This is certain, that a man that studieth 
revenge keeps his own wounds green, which other- 
wise would heal and do well. Public revenges are — 
for the most part fortunate; as that for the » death 
of Cæsar, for the death of Pertinax, for the death 
of Henry III of France, and many more, but in 


|^ i 


, 
s 
Aa 4 * (d 
L/ LI 
^ 
- 
on 


private revenges it is not so, nay, Father vindictive e 


persons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
‘mischievous, so end tltey unfortunate." 


^ . 
- ^*^ _ Francis Bacon... 
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Ro Going yesterday to dine with an old acquain- 


; tance, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
' „© family very much dejected. Upon asking him the 
ie y / „occasion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt 


Wif ^ avery strange dream the night before, which they 
vi esos ^were afraid portended some misfortune to them- 
ARD M selves or to theiz children. At her coming into the 
MC? room, I observed a settled melancholy in^her 


4 Countenance, which I should have been troubled 
^ for, had I not heard from whence it proceéded.* - 
' ' We were no sooner sat down, but after having 

` . looked upon me a little while, ‘My deaz,’ says she, 

' turning to her husband, ‘you may now see the 
stranger that was in the candle last night.’ Soon 

* . after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, 
alittle boy at the lower end of the table told her 
that-he was to go into join-hand on Thursday. 
‘Thursday!’ says she. ‘No, child; if it please God, 

a you shall not begin“ upon Childermas-day; tell 


your writing-master that Friday will be soon 
| * n ough? . ; Sh 
E l was reflecting with myself on the oddness ^ 
x of her fancy; and wondering that anybody would. 
E establish it as a rule, to lose a day in every week. 
= In the midst of these my musings, she desired me. . 
SM z 9, : Ai I. Sats LU eu en Mama dnd otred sy pes we 
whe Jena PREP US SAIS A Si RRE wis, SO TJ RES E S Deva 
an hehe mele Supe | vem tea iL. de dj. po mM cene 
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| "sS 
te»reach her a littie salt upon the point c£ my, 7" 


knife, which = did in such a trepidation and hurry." +" 3 


of obedience that I et it drop by the way; at which ^ * 
She immediately starcled, and said it fell towards 


9 


her. Upon this I looked very blank; and observing ù 


the concern of the whole table, began to consider 
myself, ‘vith some confusion, as a person that had „ 
brought a disaster upon the fámily. The lady, 
however, recovering herself after a little space; . . 
said to her husband with a sigh, *My dear, mis; 
fortunes never come single.' : s 

, My friend, I found, acted but an under part 
at his table, and, being-a man of more good nature 
than ynderstanding, thinks himself obliged to fall ^., 
in with all the passions and humours of his yóke- 


fellow. “Do not you remember, child,’ says she, a 


‘that the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that’. yi 
our careless wench spilt the salt upon the table?’ 
-—Yes,’ says he, ‘my dear, and the next post ' 
brought us an accouat of the pattle of Almanza.’ 
The reade? may guess at the figure I_made, 
after having donè all this mischief. I dispatched 
, my dinner as soon as I could, with my usual taci- 


E 


^ turnity; when, to my utter confusion, the lady- 


seeing me quitting inv knife and fork, and laying | 
them across one another upon my plate, desired . 
me that I wouid humour her so far as to take them ` 
out of that figure, aid platé them side by side. 
What the absurdity was which T. had committed 


^ 


5 ^ 
v ^ ^" 
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84. THE PRISM OF ENGLISH PROSE 
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A. Y diù not know, but I suppose there was some | 
5 traditionary superstition in it; and therefore, in 1! 
"obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of | 
.my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is d. 
the figure I shall always lay ‘hem in for the future,” i i 


though I do not know any reason for it. SEE 
It is not .difficult for a man :o seé that a.) jj 
person has conceived an aversion to him. Fori a 


my own part'I quickly found, by the lady's looks, 
* that she regarded ve as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate aspect. For which reason I 
took my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
drew to my own lodgings. Upon my return 
home, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
evils, that attend ‘these superstitious follies of 
mankind; how they subject us to imaginary afflic- 
tions, and additional sorrows, that do not proper- 
ly come within our lot. As if the natural 
| calamities of life were not sufficient for it, we turn. 
: . the most indifferent circumstances into misfor- 


| ,. tunt, and suffer as much from-trfiling accidents 
: ; as from real evils. : 


mS I have known the shootin 


| Li 

| ze g of a star spoil a 

| = vnight's rest; and have Seen a man in love grow 

E .. pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a 

| e V merry-thonght. A screech-owl at midnight has ' i 

vai alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; oy 

he ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more terror. ^ 

than the roaring of a lion. Thefe is nothing so. 
\ 


` 
i: ] L . 
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inconsiderable wljich may not appear dreadful to + e^ 


an imagination that is filled with omens: and prog- S. 
nostics: a rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot agr into“ ^ 
“prodigies. 

Many an old maids produces infinite disturb- 
ances ef this kind among her friends and 
neighbours. J know & maiden’ aunt of a great 7! 
° family, who is one of these antiquated Sibyls,  ~ 
that,forebodes and prophesies from one end ef the — |; 
e.'. " year to the other. She is always seeing appari-;^ > 
| ' “tions and hearing death-watches: and was the > | 
5. other day almost “frighted out of her wits by the 
. great. house-dog that ‘howled in the stable, at. ac 

lime when she lay ili of the toothache. ! á 
, Such an extravagant cast of mind engages Pa 
` multitudes df people not only in impertinent” 
terrors, but in supernumerary. duties of life, ind 
arises from that fear and ignorance which are 
` natural to the soul of man. The horror with 
: which we en&ertaii the thoughts of death-or 
indeed of any future evil, and the uncertainty ot 
T its approach, fill a melancholy mind with  . 
. P innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, and. : 
Ne SN consequently dispose it to the observation of such A ea 
X xs 
Ton 


yeah ‘groundless prodigies, and predictions. For as it ; 
te s the chief concern of wise men to retrench the.; 
pe un y fevils of life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is me 

~" the;employment of fools to multiply them by. We, EDS 


sentiments of supers stition. 
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1 diù not know, but I suppose there was some 


~ traditionary superstition in it; and therefore, in 


ohedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of 


.my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is . 
the figure I shall always lay ‘hem in for the future, 


though I do not know any reason for it. 


It is not .difficult for a man ‘o seé that a -.: 
person has conceived an aversion to him. Fort 


my own part.I quickly found, by the lady's looks, 


- that she regarded ^e as a very odd kind of fellow, 


with an unfortunate aspect. For which reason I 
took my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
drew to my own lodgings. Upon my return 


s. home, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 


evils. that attend ‘these superstitious follies of 


mankind; how they subject us to imaginary afflic- | 


`- tions, and additional sorrows, that do not proper- 
ly come within our lot. As if the natura] 
calamities of life were not sufficient for it, we turn 
the most indifferent circumstances into misfor- 
tunts, and suffer as much from-trfüling accidents 


I have known the shoo 


T2 ting of a star Spoil a 
night's rest; and h 


ave seen a man in love grow 


) poh the plucking of a 
Jmerry-thought. A screech 


alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice of a cricket, 


than the roaring of a lion. 
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inconsiderable which may not appear dreadful to — 


an imagination that ic filled with omens and prog- ^ . ^ 
.nostics: a rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into“ = 
prodigies. q : 
D o | Many an old maids produces infinite disturb- * 
ie ances ef this kind among her friends and V 
neighbours. J know a maiden aunt of a great 4 
BE family, who is one of these antiquated. Sibyls, 
j 4 that,forebodes and prophesies from one end ef the we 
| « year to the other. She is always seeing appari- i- : 
| ©" tions and hearing death-watches; and was the | 
~*~ other day almost frighted out of her wits by the’ „> 
> great house-dog that howled in the stable, at a €^ 


1 ; time when she lay ili of the toothache. | ! ras 
l Such an extravagant cast of mind engages t“ 


terrors, but in supernumerary duties of life, and 
arises from that fear and ignorance which are 


z JA inultitudes df people not only in impertinent” 
| é 

| natural to the soul of man. The horror with. 

| 


: which we entertaii the thoughts of death or. 
indeed of any future évil, and the uncertainty of 
: its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
- \,:/ innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, gud ^, y" 
. A consequently dispose it to the observation of such — > - 


rj x ‘ a a . . . DM p ? 
x," groundless prodigies, and predictions. For as it |; ( y: 


‘sentiments of superstition. 2 
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» d » 1 dil not know, but I suppose there was sona 
<` traditionary superstition in it; and therefore, in 
=~ obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of 
FAT .my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is- 
the figure I shall always lay ‘hem in for the fu5ure, ^ 
though I do not know any reason for it. 
It is not.difficult for a man :o see that a -.: 
person has conceived an aversion to him. For: ` 
my own part. T quickly found, by the lady's locks, 
- that she regarded ^e as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate aspect. For which reason I 
took my leave immediately after-dinner, and with- 
4* drew to my own lodgings. Upon my return 
5". hoe, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
qh evils, that attend ‘these superstitious follies of 
, mankind; how they subject us to imaginary afílic- | 
- tions, and additional sorrows, that do not proper- 
ly come within our lot. As if the natural 
calamities of life were not sufficient for it, we turn. 
X _ the most indifferent circumstances into misfor- 
tunts, and suffer as much from-trfüing accidents 
, , as from real evils. age i^ 
x I have known the shooting of a star spoil a ; 
«5 ynight’s rest; and have seen a man in love grow : 
po ow pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a 
e ;;  Wertycthought. A screech-owl at midnight has’ -< 
ve alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; ^4 | 
qe nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more terror RES 
Í i than the roaring of a lion. Thete is nothing so —_ 
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.nosties: a rusty nail or a crooked pin shoes up 152 
: "prodigies. 3 
i Many an old mide produ wes Infinite Jem 
C M ' ances əf this kind among her feeds smi 
" neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a ga 
. family, who is one of these autiouiic] Si 
.  that,forebodes and prophesies from one end af zh 
«  . year to the other. She is always sw Ez awp: 
~ tions and hearing death-wat cvs. and was “ . 
- other day almost “frighted out of her wits iw ih 
great house-dog that howled in cde stabla, X a z 
time when she lay ili of the toothache. X > 
3; Such an extravagant cast of mind ong 
| >" mnultitudes df people not onh in impeding 
- 2° terrors, but in supernumerary duties of Sho. Red 
NON. arises from that fear and ignorance which awe 
E natural to the soul of mau, The horror witha 
which we enfertai. the thoughis of death OP, 
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ex 
f For my own part, I shou]d be very much 


troubled were I endowed with this divining ae, 


quality, though it should inform me truly of. 

a everything that can befall me. I would not . 

4 ? . anticipate the relish of «ny happiness, nor feel ~ 

vafa w” the weight of any misery, before it actually 
NS arrives. 

S 


c 


x" against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
ai hind; «nd that is, by securing to myself the 
X friendship and protection of fhat Being who 
i disposes. of events and governs futurity. He 
sees, at one- view, :the whole thread of my 
existence, not only that part of it which i- have 


I know but one way of fortifying my, soul aig 


already passed through, but that which runs . 7 


forward into all the depths of eternicy. When ,” 
I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to. 
His care; when I awake, I give myself up to His 
direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, 
I will look up to Him for-help, arf question not 
but He will either avert them, or turn them to 
my advantage. ‘Though I know neither the time 
enor the manner of the death I am to die, I am 
LS not at.all solicitous about it, because I am sure 
| Em NP e that He knows them both, and that He will not 
| fail to comfort and support me under them. 


ma 


—Joseph Addison. 
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‘As pretty severe fit of indisposition which, st", 

under the name of a netvous. fever, has made a > 

prisoner ‘of me for some weeks past, and is but œ 

slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an incapa- 

city ofereflecting upon any topic foreign to itself. - 

=, [xpect no healthy conclusions from me this , 

month, reader; I can offer you only ‘sick men's 

dreams. . 

And truly the whole state of sickness is 

such; for what else is it but a magnificent dream ., 

for a*man to lie a-bed, and draw daylight T 

curtains about, him; and, shutting out the sun, 4“ 

to induce a total oblivion of all the works which ^^ 8 

are going on under it? To become insensible ta 

all the operations of life. except the beatings oÈ 

one feeble pulse? 3 : 
If there bea regal „solitu 


3 


m 


de, it is a sick-bed.* i ~ E 


$ How the patient lords it there; what caprices he ws 
acts without control! how king-like he sways his > 4 
DE pillow—tumoling, and tossing, and shifting, and E 


lowering, and thumping, and flatting, ^ an 
 moulding it, to the ever-varying requisitions of « 
"his throbbing temples. : 3 a a 
- He changes sides “oftener than a politician. 
Now" he lies full length, then half length, 
87 


^ 
e 
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` (tm 
obliquely, transversely, head and feet quite across. 
the béd; and none accuses him of tergiversation.'. 
Within the four curtains he is absolute. They 
are his Mare Clausum. Reo 
How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a 
man’s self to himself! he is his own,exclusive 
object. Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon 
him as his only duty. ’Tis the Two Tables of the . 
Law tohim. He has nothing to think of but how 
ı to get well; What passes out of doors, or within 


them, so he hear not the jarring of them, affects. > A 
avs ° < 


him not. gt We 


An 
y 
4 4 


A little while ago he Was greatly concerned in 

e . the event of a lawsuit, which was to be the making 
` a Sor the marring of his dearest friend. He was to Se 

` be seen trudging about upon this man’s errand to ' we T 

fifty quarters of the town at once, jogging this 

witness, refreshing that Solicitor. The cause was 
to “come on yesterday. He is absolutely as 
indifferent to the decision as if it, were a question 
io i2 tried at Pekin. Peradventure from some 
whispering, going on about tke house, not intend- 
ed for his hearing, Ke picks up enough to make 
him understand that things went Cross-grained in 


the court yesterday, and his friend is ruined. 
But <the Word 


^ 


l : ‘friend,’ "and the word “ruin,” ^ AQ 
Ee 2M He more than so much jargon. +. 
78 18 not to think of anythine buc how ret (^ 
; better, ; ? se : iy ee d 
r c 5 3 


^ 


2 H 
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7" What a world, of foreign cares are merge i in? : 
that absorbing consideration! £ 2M 

He has put on his strong armour of sickness, Eu 
he is wrapped in the callous. hide of suffering; he w x 
keeps” his sympathy, like some curious vintage, ord 2) 


under trusty lock and key, for his own use only. ois 2 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning .. pe i 
to himself; he yearneth. over himself- his bowels *: SES 


are even melted within him to think what he: 
suffers; he is not ashamed to weep over himself. -. 
He is for ever plotting how to do some good _' = 

to chimself: studying little stratagems cmi Nae 
artificial alleviaticns. ~ 

> He makes the most of himself; dividing hjm- eL 

: self, by an allowable fiction, into as many distinct 1 
‘individuals’ as he ~ hath sore and sorrowing pi 
members. Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing - 
apart from him—upon his poor aching head, and 

that dull pain which, dozing or waking, lay in it MN 
all the past night like a log, « or palpable substance 22^ 
of pain, not to be removed without opening“the : | 
very skull, as it seemed, to take it thence. Or 
he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. tox: 
He compassionates himself all over; and his bed ' 
isa very discipline of humanity, and tender heart. $E S 

. He is his own sympathiser; and instinctively - 

feels that none can so well perform fhat office for 
him. He cares for few-spectators to his tragedy.. 


& 
v 


y 


; Only that punctua] face'of the old nurse pleases S 


F.7 VES o 


^ 
LI 
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\him,\that announces his broths and his cordiais. 
- He likes it because it is so unmoved, and because 
15^ he can pour forth his feverish.ejaculations before \ 
V it as unreseryedly as to his bed-post. 


To the world’s business he is deade He 


understands not what tlie callings and occupa-. 


tions of mortals are; only he has a glimmering 
conceit of some such thing, when the doctor makes 
his daily call; and even in the lines on that busy 
face he reads no multiplicity of patients, but Solely 
conceives of himself as the sick man. To what 
other uneasy couch the good eman is, hastenigg, 
when he slips out of his chamber, folding up his 


.- Athin douceur so carefully, for fear of rustling— 


x ‘is ho speculation which 
i Nieee eee m 


uS 


4f troubles not himself further 
^m 


of the’ same phenomenon 


- faint murmur, indicative of life 


h he can at present 
entertain. He thinks only of the regular return 
at the same hour to- 
morrow. 
Household Tumours touch him not. Nome 
i oing on within 
thé-house, soothes him, while he aes not dis- 
tinctly what it is. , He is not.to know anything, 
not to think of anything. Servants gliding up or 
"down the distant staircase,' treading as upon 
elvet; gently keep his ear awake, so long as he 
thar with some feeble 
guess at their erraads,. “xacter knowledge would 
he a burthen to him! he tan} just endure the 
pressure of conjecture. 


- e 
^ 
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He opens his eye faintly Ñ 


A A ^ 


y ; ^ A Kaj Y d "s 
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THE CONVALESCENT ^ supo 
Econ s 
at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, and X 


closes it again without asking “Who was ii? He ^. 
is flattered by a getieral notion that inquiries are > . 
making after him, but he cares not to know the DM 
name of the inquirer. «In the general stillness, ne 
and awful hush of the house, ne lies in state, and EN 
feels his sovereignty. i s. OU 
e ° „To be sick is to eijoy monarchal.prerogatives, “5, A » 
Compare the silent tread and quite ministry, ` ;* 
po almost by the eye óniv, with which he is served — . TE ; 
with the careless demeanour, the unceremoniotis ^ P 
goings in and out (siapping of doors, or leaving 
them open) of the very same attendants, when che . 
is getting a little better—and you will confess, that 
from the bed of sickness (throne let me rather — . , 
call it) to the elbow-chair of convalescence, "is a NE 
fall from dignity. amounting to a deposition. ^o^ — 
5 How convalescence shrinks a man back to his 
pristine stature! Where is now the space, which €^ 
* . he occupied so Jateiy, in his own, in the family’s . 
eve? t AREA 
z The scene of fis regalities, his sick-room, 
.* X which was his presence-charüber, where he lay and - 
al acted his despotic fancies—how is it reduced to a ^ 
' common bedroom! The trimness of the very bed - 
c has something petty and wnmeaning about it. It .' - 
is made every day « How wnlike to that wavy, a 
-many-furrowed, oceanic surface, which it present- 3 
ed so short a time-since, when to' make it was à 


^ a ^ 


^ 1 
A a i ^ 


^ 
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welcome neatness, and decencies which-his shaken 


frame deprecated; then to be lifted int. it again, ' 


for another three cr four days’ respite to flounder 
it out. of shape again, while every fresh furrow 
was an historical record of some shifting posture, 
some uneasy turning. some seeking "or a little 


^ ease; and the shrunker skin scarce told a truer 


story than the crumpled coverlid. ^ 
.  Hushed are those mysverious sighs—those 
groans—so much more awful, while we kriew not 


from what caverns of vast hidden suffering they. 
proceeded. The Lernean pangs are quenched. “ 


The riddle of sickness is solved; and Philoctetes 
is become an ordinary personage. 

Perhaps some retic of the sick man’s dream 

- of greatness survives in the still lingering visita- 

tions of the medical attendant. But how is he, 

too, changed with everything else? Can this be 


. he—this man of news—of chat—of anecdote—of : 


everything but physic—can this be ne, who so 
lately came between the patient and his cruel 


. enemy, as on some solemn embassy from Nature, . 
erecting herself into a high mediating party — 


Pshaw! ’tis some olc woman. 


Farewell with him all that made sickness 
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— feachéd me, requesting—an article. 
' Mortis, thought I; but it is something hard—and 


so long, 


A 5 j 
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pompous—the spell: that hushed the Pousos 
_.the desert-like stillness, felt throughout. its'inmost 
chambers—the -nute attendance—the inquiry by 
looks—the still softer delicacies of self-attention—. 
the sole and single eye of distemper alonely fixed 
upon itself —world-thoughts excluced—the man a. 
world unto himseli-—his own -sheatre— 


What a speck is he dwindled into! ae 


In this flat swamp of conve Jescence; left M 
thé ebb of sickness, yet far enough from the terra-.* 
^firma of established heaith, your note, dear Editor, 
In Articulo 


^ 


the quibble, wretched a~ it was, rélieved mé. ~The N 


summons, unscasonable as it appeared, seemed: to ` 
link me on again to the petty businesses of life, 
which I had lost sight of; a gentle call to activity, i 
a however trivial; a wholesome weaning from that * s 
:;' preposterous dream of self-absorption—the "pufly, ” 
state of sickness—in which I confess to have lain 
insensible to “the magazines and . 
monarchies of the world alike; to its laws, and’ to 
its literature. 
siding; the acres, which in imagination I had, d 
spread over—for the sick man swells in.the sole 
contemplation of his‘ single sufferings, till he 
becomes a Tityus to himself—are wasting to a 
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YA PLEA- FOR GAS LAMPS cae 


Cities given, the problem, was to light them. 

How to conduct, individual citizens about the 
burgess?warren, when once ';eaven had withdrawn 

its leading luminary! or—since we live in a 
scientjfic age—when once our spinning -planet has 

turned its back upon the sun? The moon. Trom 

time to time, was doubtless verv helpful; the stars one 
had a cheery look „among: the chifhney- -pots; and a < 
,..eresset here and there, on church or citadel, ^ 
produced a fine “pictorial effect, and iu places Ps 
where the ground lay unevenly. held out the right 

hand of conduct to the benighted. But sun, = 
moon, and stars abscracted or concealed, fhe- 
night-faring inhabitant had to fall back—we 

speak on the authority. of old prints—upon stable à ( 
lanthorns two storeys in neight. Many holes, . 3 xd 
drilled-in the conical turret-roof of this vagabond A 
Pharos, let up spouts of dazzlement ‘into the 
bearer’s eyes; and as he paged forth in the ghost- =e 
ly darkness, carrying his own sun by a ring about“ i 
his finger, day and night swung. to and fro and jg 
up Sidi down about . : ms footsteps.: Blackness ^ ..7 A 

" haunted his path; he was beleagured by goblins go; qus 


as he went; and, curfew beirg'struck, he found no ` Š 

light but that he travelled in throughout the . 

township. E : z 
-95 - a a < > ^ sp 


(m + 
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"m. ` Closely following on this epoch cf'migratory v ^S 

S dd = lanthorns in a world of extinction, came the.era - Ax! 
wo ` - of oil-lights, hard to kindle, easy to extinguish, + | 
S pa aad wavering in the hour of their endurance. y” 

ay eee 3 n= “9 -~ 
MU udely puffed the winds of heaven: . roguishly E 
ue P clomb up the all-destructive urchin; and, lo! in à. » * A. 
Q" ' moment nighi re-estahlished her void empire, and *~ o 

s the cit groped along the wall, suppered but bed- Y 27 
AE ess occult from guidance, and sorrily wading inge Ke 
y a the kennels, As if gamesome winds and game- `s 
U some youths'were not sufficient, it was the habit to 

sling these feeble luminaries from house to house K" 


AL let them swing! And suppose some crane-necked „À 
av is? eneral-to go speeding by on a tall-charger, spur- AN 


See an Ta t 


ups there would indubitably ‘be some effusion of vc! y^ 
| military blood, and oaths, and a certain crash of ** ae 
ate „o Blass; and-while the chieftain Tode-forward with a ae 
X purple coxcomb; the street would be left to 
N ji origznal darkuess, unpiloted, unvoyageable, a . 
province of the desert night. - 
ae The conservative: looking before and after, 
A draws from each -ontemplation the matter for . p» 
content. Out of the age of gas lamps he glances a 
Ys 


ae "Wing the destiny of nations, red-hot in expedition, * ves 
ASI Fay jS M 


+ 


DE 


back slightingly at the mirk and glimmer in which 
e his ancestors, wandered; his heart waxes jocund 5 
ü a the Contrast; nor do his lips refrain from a `: 
E < : SEN. in the highest style of. poetry, lauding pro. a 


A 
a "n 
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gress and the golden mean. When gas first D^ ics 


spread along a city, mapping it forth about JA y? 


"e n 


vs R 
X 
no 


evenfall for the eye of observaut birds, a new age g^ 


had begun for sociality and corporate pleasure- 
seeking, and begun with proper circumstance, pU me 


becoming its own birthright. The work of Pro- | 
metheus had advanced by another stride. Man- ^ q "a 


Kind and its supper parties were no longer at the P 
mercy of a few miles of sea-fog; sundown ^no EN 3 
longer emptied the promenade; and. the day wassqar 
lengthened out to every man's fancy The city- 

folk had stars of their own; biddable, domesti- 


cated stars. . A 
It'is true that these were not so steady, nor — ^ 
yet so clear, as their originals; nor indeed was: 
their lustre so elegaré as that of the best wax . 
candles. But then the gas stars, being nearer at ` 
hand,.were more ‘practically efficacious than : 
Jupiter himself. It is true again, that they did ~ «t ^ 
not unfold their rays witl the appropriate spon- e 
taneity of the planets, coming out along the rma- 
ment one after another, as the need arises. But à 
the lamplighters took to thefr heels every evening, , ç y A 
and ran with a good heart. It was pretty to see AS 
man thus emulating the punctuality of heaven stôN 7 
orbs; and though perfection was not absolutely ~ 
reached, and now and, then at individual may 
have been knocked on the head by the ladder of“ 


the flying functionary, yet people eommended his 


^ D * 
a 4 
a 


a 5 “ 
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zeal in a proverb, and taught, their children to 
ae say, “God bless the lamplighter!" And since his 
-> ^ . 4. passage was a piece cf the day's programme, the 
J^ childfen were well pleased to repeat the benedic- 
X tion, not, of course, in go many words, which 
JJ ^ . v"would have been improper, but in some chaste cir- 
AM ^ &umlocution, suitable for infant lips. "TR 
ten God bless him, indeed! For the term of his 
SERIA twilight diligence is near at hand; and for not 
UU `- much longer shall we watch him speeding up the 
1 Street and, at measured intervals, knockin 
*. ~ , another luminous hole into the dusk. The Gréeks 
- 419" would have made a noble myth of such an one; 
$ hew he distributed starlight, and as soon as the: 
. A “need was over, re-collected it; and the little bull's- 
m eyé, which was his instrument, and held enough 
AL fite to kindle a whole parish, Eu. been 
: Wu fitly commemorated li the legend 


2potheosis,y 
AX — . and in the light of victory himself-shal] dis 
X See ce 


- Spring—and behold! from one end to 
'. the city, from east to west 


e edge of 


- ^ 


at a 
‘on some clear, dark nightfall; from th 


t 
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n 
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“ 


‘nightly, horrible, unearthly, obnoxious to the? 


- 


i a 
* n e 5 ^" 


Hanipsted Hill, when in a moment, in the twinkl- 
. à C . e . 

ing. of an eye, the design of the monstrous city 
flashes into vision—a glittering 


€ 


square miles in extent; and when, to borrow aud, 


debase an image, all fhe evening street-lamps 
burst together into song! Such is the spectacle 
of the future, preluded the other day by the experi- 
ment in Pall Mall. Star-rise by electricity, the 
most roinantic flight of civilisation, the compensa- 


AS 
cin 
M 


- 
M. 


Rant v eR AY 
hieroglyph many" : 


I 


tory benefit for an -nnumerable array of factories 7j 


and bankers’ clerks. ‘To the artistic spirit exer- , . 
cisecb about Thirlnefe, here is a crumb of consola- 


tion; consolatory, at deaSt, to such of them as 
look out upon the world through seeing eyes, ard 


~- But the conservative, while lauding. progress; 


advance. The word electricity now sounds the 


note of danger. „In Paris, at the mouth of the 
“Passage des Princes, in the place before the Opéra 


Portico, and in the «Rue Drouot at the Figaro 
Office, a new sort cf urban stár now shines out 


human eye; a lamp for 'a nightmare! Such a 
light as this should shine only on murders and 


publie crime, or along the corridors -of lunatic Pave 


Lu 


M 


contentédly accept beauty where it comes. ` yew 


fw 


> 2 
P 


OV ON 


‘Cis ever timid of innovation; his is the hand upheld `- 
-to counsel pause; his is the signal advising slow 


asylums,'a horror to heighten horror. To look V P : 


at it only once is to fall in !ove with gas, "which '' 


LI 
` 


a ^ 
a 


a 


a 
ia 
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gives a warm domestic radiance fit to eat by. 
Mankind, you would have thought, might have 
remained content with what Prometheus stole for 
them and not gone fishing the profound heaven . 
with kites to catch and. domesticate the wildfire $ 


| ~ ofthe storm. Yet nere we have the levin brand. 
‘ * 


at our doors, and it is proposed that we should 
henceforward take our walks abroad in the glare , , 
of permanent lightning. A man need” not be. ~ 
very superstitious if he scruple to follow his ™ ~ 
^ pleasures by the light of the Terror that Flieth, 
," nor very epicurean if he prefer to see the fave of 
A beauty more becomingly^ displayed. That ugly e 
tinding glare may not improperly advertise the Y“ 
ome of slanderous Figaro, which is a back-shop -> 
Cw to the infernal regions; but where soft joys: e ^ 
. vail, where people are convoked to pleasure and — , 
the philosopher looks on smiling and silent, where. \ 
‘love and laughter and’ deifying wine abound, % 
there, at least, let the old mild 1 : 


2. x Ar. 
d lüstre shine upon = yyy 
, the ways of man. MC 


- ; —R.L. Stevenson. 


^ 
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THE ARTLESS ART OF REPARTEE 


I have used the word “‘artless’’ in my title for 
good reason, for if there;be even a suggestion of 
premeditation about a repartee, it ceases to be 
what it is meant "or—its power is gone. It is 
true that repartee has been diagnosed; analysed 
and delined in many ways from early times dewn 
to our own day; but, instead of wearying my - 
readers with the results of such investigations, i 
prefer to state briellv that in my opinion a good 
repartee is the saying of something on the spur 2: 
of the moment whick, by the unanimous consents in] ; 
` Of its hearers, leaves tlie person replied to prac-y,..) — 
tically destitute of further speech by way + of À 
defence. ; 2j Keon cael pao] t 

We are told by, some. authorities that a 
repartee should:be courteous in form, though , - 

. Severe in.substance, and difficult either to mistake : 
^" "er to resent., It is undoubtedly so in its-.most, 


polished' guise—where it takes on a high form of | .,- 


- 


f" 


), 
n 


asmuch as some of the best repartees ever deliver- ^ 

ed are not of that highly polished order, crammed ^5. 

though they may ke with cleverness, I do not see ; 

that they should be altogether, excluded in treat- 

ing of the subject, I agree rather with the Irish- 

man who defined repartee as “an-insult with its _ 
I ; 
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dress suit on,” because, like the quick and well- 
wavy directed knockout blow of a champion of the prize 
ring. it cannot be dissociated altogether from 
brutality. A collectior of smart replies which 
conformed too closely to.the more polite and diplo- «5 
matic standard might possess the elements of 
instruction, but would certainly be lacking in more 
_; amusing qualities. ds per z 
Aau No one is altogether immüne from a Witty 
"e" ^ reply: kings and others of exalted birth or high > ~ 
`- official standing, down to the man in the Street, 
they all have had their turn: but she humorist is, 
, Of course, treading on rather dangerous ground 
e wien he knowingly takes too great a liberty with 
those of the highest rank, and when dealing with 
such the repartee has to be wrapped up with ^ ^ 
nfore than ordinary care if: trouble is to be | 
avoided. AM PLUME 
There are many cases where smart replies ruv 
have been served Up so successfully with the sauce >". ` 
of courtesy that no mischief was likely to attend = 
their authors, as, for instance, the following: 
The Prince Regent being in Portsmouth one ', 
day, and seeing Jack Towers iacros; pois 


EA 3 the street, " 
shouted out in his royal way: ‘Tullow, Towers! — 


I hear you are the greatest blackguard in Ports. $ 
mouth." Towers replied, with a low bow: “I 

‘hope your Royal Highness has not come here to 
take away my reputation." .. à 


^ 


^ 
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Afren th fuugia 
The poet Waller had written a panegyrio on 
the Lord I rotectors and later on, at the Restora- 
tion, he addressed another ode of a eulogistic kind 
tc Charles the Second. "Master Waller, MEI 
- the King to-him on his coming to Court, “the A 
verses you wrote on Cronfwell are far better than 
those you*have written on me." “Sire,” replied — . 
the courtier-like Waller, “poets always excei 
more-in fiction than in truth. s cuiu 
: Of a politer, but no Jess telling, kind was the 2 
e reply of Provost Goodall to William the Fourth, 
""Wben he goes," said the King, speaking to 
Keate, and pointing toeGoodall—“‘when he goes : 
I'll make you him." “T couldn't think of going = 
before your Majesty," said the Provost, with"a 
profound bow. It was a case of elever courtesy 
` against downright rudeness, and victory fell fo the ~ 
. Tight side. 
Examples of witty repa rteés are furnished in R 
large numbers by courts of law, whether high or 
low, some of the fest. being reported/from the, Jegal 
domain in Ireland. 2 
~~ Two farmers in the west.of Ireland had a dis- 
j pute over some land. The case came into the ext 
High Court. The pfesiding judge tried to throw (oie 
^, Oil on the troubled waters, and addressing the posue 
tX plaintiff when in the witnéss-box, he, said: *"This. 
is a trivial case.. Why not Settle it? You men 
have got to be néighbours fall your lives. Now,. 
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I suppose that, apart from this trespass, you 
- consider the defendant a very decent man?” The 
plaintiff scratched his head and hesitatingly said: 
“Well, he is sir, but he sometimes gets as drurik 
as a judge." “You mean as drunk as a lord,” 
. remarked the president of the court. ONES, my ` 
» lord," was the unlooked-for answer. ty? | 
John Philpot Curran, a member of the . 
old Irish House of Commons,’ a distinguished 
“barrister, and afterwards Master of the Rolls, has `s -~ 
heen called "the high-priest of repartee,” and so. 
^X „incisive were his witticisms ir this direction that | 
y he was feared and respetted by both judge and | 
: witness. —— Re t 
One of the Irish judges, Fitzgibbon by name, 
yap never attempteil to hide his detestation of Curran, 
. ^ and took many opportunities of displaying it. ` 
Now this particular judge had a mastiff dog, that = ' 
` had been trained to sit beside him in court, and on 
à certain day, when Curran w 
of considerable importance, 


} 


te i > 
being said, and, as i aR dat was 
„tempt, he turned to the dog and 2533.1. 
~ - some remarks to him. at once stopped. 
"Go on, ` sir,” said the judge “I beg your 
_ pardon,” answered Curran, “I thought your 
‘Lordships were in consultation.” : = 
~ Ata later. 1 this 


period, when this same judge had 
r T t p | 
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^ 
. P ^ ‘ 
become Lord Chancéllor, Curran was; arguing be- PIA 
' fore him? when he. was interrupted in one of his ” 


arguments by this cutting remark: “Mr. Curran, ^ 3 
ithat is law, Í may burn my law-books." ‘‘Oh, ? 
no, my lord," replied Curran; “better” read o 


them.” 3 iv © uv 
On another occasión a. vain and somewhat . 


-pompous barrister, the disarrangement of whose 


headgear had caused some merriment in court, - 
addressed the wit: ‘Do you see anyfhing -ridi- |‘ 


culous in my wig, Curran?’ ‘“‘Nothing except 3 


your head, sir," wgs the response. 

Before leaving Curfan and goin~ on to other 
exponents of the artless art I may perhaps mem -*. 
tion one very characteristic touch of his on, an leg pve’ 
occasion when he was asked to contribute a trifle i.“ 


LPa 
ji 


to pay for the funeral expenses ofan impoverished v =.) \;, 


attorney who had just died. ‘‘How much'do you’ 
* want?" hesaid. ‘Ten shillings,” they answered. i 


*" What!" said Gurran, ‘‘bury an attorney for ten 
shillings? Hers a sovereign; bury-two." e h 

- In somewhat similar circumstances, at a later 
day, Douglas Jerrold was appealed to by a friend | ;«; 
on behalf of another. ‘Three and two noughtsa |^. 


Arig 


would put him on hi$ fékt again,” said the friend. 
«Put me down for one of the noughts,’’ replied 
the wit. : s ^ 

Lord Chief Justice Russell in his early days. 


Ld 
. 


t , 


at the Bar was,asked in court one day by a beotlies 2 
Asa AND * | 
z : . A x : . 7 . 4 A 
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barrister. what was the extreme penalty for 
bigamy. “Two no law,’’ was the answer. 
times made by Mr. Oswald, Q: 'C. Lord Esher, 
V Master of, thie Rolls, could ‘occasionally be some- 
^ what ‘Pettish with counsel, and when Mr. Oswald 


; j enis opening an appeal before him the judge kept 


“sy sfidgeting in his chair, and at last burst out with 
~ Really, Mr. Oswald, you might give judges 
crecif, for a little commonsense.” ‘That, my 

. lord," replied counsel winningly, QUAS the 
mistake I made in the court below."' : 

‘Why don’t you two settle the case ont of 
court?’ said an Irish judge to the litigants before 
him. “Sure that’s what we were doin’, my lord, 
when the police came and interfered.” 

It is not always necessary that some taunting 
speech -or irritating observation should be made 


hefore a repartee can spring into existence. It < 


may equally well ,be called into being by circum- 
. Stances of an annoying ‘nature and where no word 
is spcken. An excelient instance of this sort was 
furnished by a witty Hibernian called “Jacques” 
'. McCarthy some few ‘years ago. He attended a. 


certain dinner in Dublin, E as the proceedings’ “ut 


were about to close he got up and asked the chair- 
. man's permission to propos. one last toast.. His 
request being granted, he rose and said: ‘Mr. 
‘Chairman and Gentlemen, the.toast I have the 


^ 
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honour to submit is'that of ‘Absent Friend§,’ and 
with thé toast I would like to couple the«name 
of the wine-waiter who was supposed to leok after 
me to-night." The effect was magical, and 

_ * Jacques ; had more, to drink in the last on, 
ten minutes of ths banquet than in allthe- `` 
earlier and drier hours’ to which it had already “ 
run. 

‘Perhaps one tf the most déadly. replies | ever , 
made ‘to an impértinent observation was” the, 22 ar ; 
following. About the end of the eighteenth ' 
centur y T ohn Pargons was travelling by coach in /; ie i 
the company of Lord “Norbury, then popularly 

__, known as "the hanging judge," and happening to * _ 
s, Pass ae -gibbet Nor bur y; | with a chuckle, said to his 
fellow-traveller: "Parsons, where would you be , 
.now if that gallows had its due?’ “Ridin alone. ` 
my lord," was the well-deserved rejoinder. ~i“ T 
E -" Electioneering i is, of course, a fruitful soil for’ , 
ereryehing in the way of repartee. Asa Jaman : 
of ready wit it woul be difficult t.^ beat a Aetort.; 
. of Charles Burleigh, the great opponent: pf thé 
";78lave trade. He was in the middle of one of his 
"XU 'eloquent denuneiations of slavery, when a wel- 
^ aimed and very - rotten egg struck him full in the N 
face. ‘‘This,’’ he said’ calmly as he produced his 
^ handkerchief and wiped his face, '*is a striking ` 
. evidence of what I Lave always maintajned, that. 
- . pro-slavery arguiments are unsound.” > 04, eel 
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«Now my friends,” said the candidate, mak- 


. . 2 = 
' sing alast strenuous effort to stir up enthusiasm 1n 


his hearers, what do we need in order to carry 
this constituency by the.biggest majority 1n 


history?’ ‘‘Another candidate!" yelled a voice - 


from the back of the hall. t 

But it was the candidate that came out ‘‘top 
dog" on another occasion. He had finished his 
speech, when an unruly voice in front called’ out, 
.'Mr: Candidate, if you was the angel Gabriel 
himself, you'd never have my vote!" ““My friend," 
replied the candidate, '*if I was the angel Gabriel, 


,; your name would not be on the register.” 


There are many examples of repartee in con- 


-* nection with the clerical world, a selection from 
` . which is given here. =: Afi 


Cardinal Váughan and Dr. Adler, the Chiet 


` Jewish Rabbi, were next to. one another at a 
luncheon bv Now, Dr. Adler,” said the Cardinal, 
» “when may I have the pleasure of helping you to 


appropriate neatness; would be hard to improve 
= CAM TULSM ~ 
upon. se nes 


* ox " 
There was quite a delightful reply once made 


by Dr. Potter, Bishop of New York, when asked 


by a lady how it was that in pictures and statues 
‘the angels are always represented as women or 


young men without beards or moustáches: © 


^ 
^ 


e 
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*  *Everyone knows that women naturally inherit 


^ 


the kingdom of heaven, but the men only get in by ~, 


a very close shave.” NE ced 
' À visitor to St. Albans on one occasión com- 
plained, that, though, he, -liked the service, he 
objected to “the stin of the incense.” “I am’ 
sorry my friend,” , said Father Stanton very p 
gravely. ‘“‘Why?’ asked the stranger. “‘Well, 
you see," replied the clergyman, “there are’ only 

-two stinks in the next world—incense an 
brjmstone and yeu will have to choose between 
them." Sit. * 3 

Famous amongst the humorists of the neigh- - 
bourhood of Dublin in the last thirty or forty years : 
of the past century was Father James ealy, 
parish priest of Little Bray. No account of, 

- quick and witty answers could pretend tó be com- 
plete without including at least a few of his. He 
was always & high favourite at the Viceregal* 
Lodge, »ften ifi company with an old friend of his, - “ 
Lord Justice Barry, of the Irish Bench. ‘On one | 


occasion at a Christmas luncheon party, when the . 


_-Londonderrys were in office, the conversation 
,"' turned on the decorations of the season, and the-" 
30, + s Marchioness, thinking to nut a pose) to his-. 
~ ygt Reverence; said across the table: "Father Healy 
i’ I wonder if you or Lord J ustice Barry ever did 
such a thing as kiss any one under the mistletoe, D 40 
“Qh no, your Excellency,” answered the wit. 
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‘Whenever the Lord Justice or myself did any- 
^ thing in'that line it was under the rose." A 
Sitting at lunch one day next to a Protestant 
rector, the latter remarked: “Do ‘you know, 
Father Healy, I have been, sixty years cin this 

. world, and I have not yet discovered the difference 
between a good Catholic and a good Protestant us 
‘You won't be sixty seconds in the next "world. 


until you find out," was the rapid rejoinder. m“ La 


The **Vicar of Bray," as he was often called, 


, met a friend one day i Dublin who accosted lim _ 
arrek thus: “Father Healy, I have a crow to pluck with ' 


=^ you."- “Make it a turkey, and IIl be with you 
at 7-30 sharp," came the pacifying reply. > 

There is yet another brilliant flash of Healy’s 

^ which should be mentioned here. ‘Those who know 

Anything of horses nust have heard of a complaint 

- from which they sometimes suffer called the Navi- 

/ cular. Now, amongst the padre's many friends 

*jn Dublin was a certain brewer, a well-to-do citizen 

Be: and the owner of a charming country residence, 

where the priest was always a welcome guest. 

This friend of his had one weakness—he affected 


a^ 


learning, but was somewhat.shaky in the termino-4* : 


. - » logy of the subjects in which he was fond of show- 
‘ing his knowledge. On one occasion, when 

: ; travelling by train in the company, of the reverend 
YN wit, this friend,-in very dejected mood, told the 


e 


^ 
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nounced by a vet, to be sufiering from V ernaeular x^^" t 
“God bless me,” said the priest. “T thought the ^*^ 
only animal that ever suffered from that complaint : 
was Balaanrs ass." : e 
A. doctor with a leaning to humour, on visit- : 
ing a lady patient, found her reading Twelfth . 
Night; and taking the opportunity to show his 
own knowledge, asked: “Wher Shakespeare wrote 
. about ‘patience on a monument,’ do you think he. 
meant doctor's patients!" «No, replied the — . 4 


mS 


lady; ‘‘they are mostly found, under the monu- qul vg 


ment.” $ 
The following scene is transported from “a ~ _ 
war hospital: e: | 

Patient (to attractive nurse): Will you be | 
my wife when I recover q Nurse "Certainly; — « 

Patient : "Then you love me?" Nurse: ‘Oh, 

. no; that’s merely part of the treatment. I must  . 
keep my patients cheerful; it was only this morn- : 
ing that I promised to run away with a married < 
man who had, lost both his legs." nekona s 

A very neat reply has-been attributed to Sir 
James Knowles when editor of the Nineteenth. 
Century. He received, a sonnet from the late Mr. 
Luther Munday entitled «Why do I live?” Sir 
James wrote in answer: ‘‘You live, my dear ' 
Munday, because you Sent your poem by post, and 


did fiot bring it yourself.” : : : 
.. —Edward Sullivan. , 


- 
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The young lift-man in a City office who threw à . 


passenger out of his lift "the other morning and 
was fined for the offence was undoubtedly in the 
wrong. It was a question of “Please. The 
coniplainant entering the lift, said, "Top." The 


“lift-man demanded *"Top—please," and this con- 


cession being refused he not only declined to com- 
ply with the instruction, but hurled the passenger 


~~ Out of the lift. This, of course, was carrying a 
* comment on manners too far. Discourtesy is not 
~ a legal offence, and it does not excuse assault and 


battery. If a barglar breaks into my house and 
I knock him down the law will acquit me, and 


if I am physically assaulted it will permit me to : 


retaliate with reasonable violencé. It does this 
because the burglar and my assailant have broken 
quite definite commands of the law. But no legal 
system could attempt to legislate against bad 


manners, or could sanction the use of violence - 


against something which it does not itself recognise 


as a legally punishable offence. And whatever 


our sympathy with the’lift-man, we must admit 


It would never do if 

we were at liberty to box people's ears because we 

did not like their behaviour, ór the tone of their 
T 119 
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« voices, or the scowlon their faces. Ourfistswould ^ . 
x ce ^ 


never be idle, and the gutters of the City would  * : 
run with blood all day. "Le 
I may be as uncivil as I may please aid the 3 
. law will protect me against violent retaliation. I RS 
may be haughty or boorish and there is no penalty . 
ta, pay except the penalty of being writter down eed 
* an ill-mannered fellow. The law does not compel . 
. meto say “Please” or to attune my voice to other | 
. people's sensibilities any more than it says that I A 
shal] not wax my moustache or dye my hair Oros nap 
wear ringlets down my ‘back. It does not recog- vn 


mise the laceration of our feelings as a case fort Sage 
allowance for moral 


_. compensation. There is no 
V" and intellectual damages in these matters. 
This does not mean that the damages are . 

, negligible. It is probable that the lift-man was 
much more acutely hurt by what he regarded as a x 
slur upon his social standing than he would have ` 
been if he had hid a kick on the shins, for which 
he could pave got a legal redress., The pain ofa 
kick on the shins soon passes away but the pain ^ ^ 
of a wound to our self-respect or our vanity may : 
poison a whole day. * I can imagine that lift-man, 
denied the relief of throwing the author of his 
wound out of the lift, broóding over the insult by 
the hour, and visiting it on his wife in the evening 

. as the only way of restoring his equilibrium. For : 
there are few things more, catching than bad , ; 
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temper and bad manners. When Sir’ Anthony 
Absolute bullied Captain Absolute, the latter 
went out and bullied his man Fag, whereupon 
Fag went downstairs and kicked the page-boy. 
Probably the man who said “Top” to the lift- 
man was really only getting back on his employer 
who had not said ‘‘Good morning" to him because 
he himself had been henpecked at breakfast by his 
„wifes to wkom the cook had been insolent because 
the housemaid had ‘answered her back." We 
infect the world with _ oum ill-humours. Bad 
manners probably do more to poison the stream 
_6f the general life than all the crimes ,in the 
calendar. For one. wife’ who gets a black eye 
from an otherwise good-natured husband there 
are a hundred who live a life of martyrdom under 


the shadow of a morose temper. But all the same , 
the law cannot become the guardian of our private 


manners. No Decalogue could’ cover the vast 
drea, of offences and no court coüld administer a 


` jaw which governed our „social civilities, our 


speech, the tilt, of our.eyebrows and all our moods 


see . 


ut though we are bound to endorse, the 
verdict against the lift-man most people will have 


` a certain sympathy with him. While it is true 


that there is no law that compels us to say 
“Please” there is a social practice much older and 
much sacred than any Jaw which enjoins us to be 


e 
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civil. And the first requirement of civility is that 
we should acknowledge a service. ‘‘Please’’ and 
*"Thank you” are the small change with which we 
pay our way ‘as social beings. ‘They are the little 
courtesies by which we keep the machine of life 
oiled and running sweetly. ‘They put our inter- 
course upon the basis of a friendly co-operation, 
an easy give-and-take, instead of on the basis. of 
superiors dictating to inferiors. it is a Very 
vulgar mind that would wish to command where 
he can have the service for asking, and have it 
with willingness and good-feeling instead of 
resentment. X 
I should like to ‘‘feature’’ in this connection: 
my friend the polite conductor. „By this discri- 


3 


gto conductors generally. On the contrary, I am 


ta disposed to think, ‘hat there are few classes of men 


` who come through the ordeal of a very trying call, 
ing better than bus conductors do. Here-and .. 
there you will meet an unpleasant specimen who 
regards the passengers as his natural enemies— 
as creatures whose chief purpose on the bus js to — 
. eheat him, and who can. only be kept reasonably "n 
. honest by a loud voice and an aggressive manner. y. 
But this type is rare—rarer than it used to be. "I | 
fancy’the public owes much to the Underground 
‘Railway Company, which also runs-the buses, for” 
. insisting on a certain standard of ciyility in its “ 


e 
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servants and taking care that that standacd 1s ° 
observed. in doing this it not only makes things 
pleasant for the travelling public, but performs an 
important social service. M - 
Tt is not, therefore, with any feeling of un- 
friendliness to conductors as a class that Í pay & 
tributo to, a particular member of that class.. 1 — 
‘frst became conscious of his existence prie day 
_ when I jumped on to a bus arid found that Thad , 
left home without any money in my pocket. 
"Everyone has'had th^ experience and knows the 
feeling, the mixed feeling, which the discovery 
arouses. You are annoyed because you lpok like 
a fool at the best, and like a knave at the worst. 
You would not be at all surprised if the conductor 
eyed you coldly as much as to say, ‘“Yes, I know 
that stale old trick. Now then, f you get", 
And even if the conductor is a good fellow and 
lets you ddwn easily, you are faced with the 
necessity of going back, and the inconvenience, 


perhaps, of missing your train or your engage- 
ment. 


~ 


Having searched my pockets in vain for stray 
coppers, and having found I was utterly penniless, 
I told the conductor with as honest a face as I 
could assume that I couldn’t pay the fare, and 
` must go back for money. ‘‘Oh, you needn't get - 
off: that’s all right," said he. ' “All right?" said 
I, “but I haven't a copper ‘on me," “Oh, PU 
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` * 
book you through," he replied. ‘“Wheré d'ye à 
want to go?” and he handled his bundle of tickets 
with the air of a man who was prepared to give 
nie a ticket for anywhere from the Bank to Hong- 
Kong.» I said it was very kind of him, and told 
him where I wanted to go, and as he gave me the 
ticket I said, “But where shall 7 send the fare?" 
“Oh, you'll see me some day all right," he said 
cheerfully, as he turned to go. And then, luckily, 
my fingers, still wandering in the comers ef my, 
pockets, lighted en a shilling and the account was 
squared. But that fact did not Jessen the glow of 
| pleasure which so good-natured an action had 
given ane. : 
A*few days after my nost sensitive toe Was 
trampled on rather heavily as I sat reading On.. 
the top of a bus, I looked up with? some anger an 
. more agony, and saw my frien 
countenance. e Sorry, 
these are heavy, boots. 


feet get trod on so much, and nov: I ling 
on other people's. Hope I didn't hurt you, SU. 
He had hurt me but he was<o nice about it that I 
assured him he haga't. i I began , to 
observe him whenever I boarded his bus, and 
found a curious -pigasure In : 
nature of his bearing. He seemed to have an 
inexhaustible fund of patience and a gift for 
making his passengers comfortable. I noticed 
CEEE n wi 
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^ that sf it 785 raining he wotld run up the stairs 
to giye some one the tip that .there was “room 
= ^ inside.’ With old people he was as considerate 
as a son, and with children as.solicitous as- a 
fathef. He had evidently a peculiarly warm 
place in his Tart for young people, and always 
indulged in some merry^jest with them. - If he 
had a blind man on hoard it was not enough to 
set him down safely on the pavement. He would 
cal? to Bill in front to wait while he took him 
^ across the road or round the <orner, or otherwise 
‘Safely on his way.~In Short, I found that he: 
irradiated such an atmosphere of good-temper 
and kindliness that a journey with him was a 
lesson in natural courtesy and good manners.. 
' What struck me particularly was the ease 
" witn which he got through his work. If bad 
manners are infectious, so also are good manners. 


become uncivil, but it is an unüsually uncouth 
* person who can be disagreeable with sunny people. 
, Tt is with manners as with the weather. “N othing 

clears up my spirits like a fire day," said Keats, 

and a cheerful person descends on even the 
44" gloomiest of us with ‘something of the benediction 
oi a fine day. And so it was always fine weather 
on the polite conductor’s bus, and his own civility, 
his conciliatory address and good-humoured bear- 
ing, infected his passengers. In lightening-their 
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spirits he lightenea Iris own task. ; His gaiety was ^ 
not a wasteful luxyry, but a sound investment. 

I have missed him from my. bus route of late; ~ * 
but I hope that only means that he has carried his 
snshine on to another road. It cannot Ge too gl 
widely diffused in a rather drab world. And I 
make no ‘apologies for writing a panegyric on an y^ 
unknown bus conductor. `^ If. Wordsworth could 
. gather | lessons of wisdom from the poor leech- 

gatherer ‘ ‘on the lonely moor,'^T see, no reason 
a. why lesser people should not take Jessons in ton- 

duct from one who shóws how a very modest call- ' 

ing may be dignified by good-temper and kindly 

feeling. GN aes | 


Tes Js a matter of general agreement that the 
war has had a chilling effect upon those little 
everyday civilities of behaviour that sweeten the 
‘general air. We must get those civilities back if 
* we are to make life kindly and tolerable for each 
other. We cannot get them back by invoking the a 
law. The policeman is a necessary symbol and. « &» - 
the law is a necessary institution for . society that —.*' 
is still somewhat lower than the angels. But the?" 
law can only protect us against material attack, . 
«Nor will the lift-nían's way of meeting moral - 
Ts affront by »hysical violénce help us to restore the — « 
Ta civilities VI suggest to him that he would have - s 2 
had a more subtle and effective reverige if he had S 
treated . the acte who would not say 2 


y) ^ ^ 
" 
a 3 
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*"Dleáse" with elaborate politeness. He would 


have -had the victory; not only over, the hoor, bot, 5i 
over himself, and that is the victory that counts. - 


The polite man may lose the material advantage, ' ) 


but he always has the spiritual victory, I com- 
mend to the lift-man a story ‘of Chesterfield. In 


his time the London streets were without the ` 


pavements of to-day, and the man who ‘‘took the 
. wall* had the driest footing. ` "I never give the 
wali £o a scoundrel,” said a man who met Chester- 
field one day in the street. , “I always do," said 
Chesterfield, stepping with a bow into the road. 
I hope the lift-man will „agree that his revenge 
was much more sweet than if he had flung the 
. feliow into the mud. : 


^ 


ge . E —A. G. Gardiner. 
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LETTER TO HIS SON 
T 
*. London, March the 18th, O. S. 1751. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


` I acquainted you in a former letter, that I had 


br ought a bill into the House of Lords for ċorrec- 
ting and reforming our presen’ caléndar, which is 
the Julian; and, fo adopting the Gregorian. I 
will now give you a more particular account of 
that affair: from which reflections will naturally 
occur to you, that I hope may be useful, and 


: which I fear you nave not made. It was motori i- 


ous that the Julian calendar was erroneous, and 
had overcharged the solar year with eleven days. 
Pope Gregory the 13th corrected this error; his 
reformed calendar was immediately received by 
all the Catholic Powers of Europe, and afterwards 
adopted by all the Protestant ones, except Russia, 
Sweden, and England. It was not, in my opinion, 
very honourable for, England t. remain in a gross 
and avowed error, especially in such company; p~ 
the inconveniency of it was likewise felt by all 
those who had foreign “correspondences, whether 
political or mo I determined, therefore, 
to attempt the reformation; I consulted the best 
lawyers, and the most skilful astronomers, and 
“121 
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."we cooked up a bill for that purpose. But then 


my difficulty began: I was to bring in this bill, 
which was necessarily composed of law jargon” 
and astronomical calculations, to both which I- 
am an utter stranger. However, it was absolute- 
ly necessary to make the House of Lords think 
that I knew something of the matter: and also to. 
make them believe that they knew something: of it 
themseives, which they do not. For my own part, 
I -could just as soon have talked Celtic or 
Sclavonian to them; as astronomy, and they would 
have understood me full as well: so I resolved to 
do better than speak to the purpose, and to please 
instead of informing them. I gave them, there- 
fore, only an historical account of calendars, from 
-the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amusing 
them. now and then with little episodes: but I was 
particularly attentive to the choice of my words, 
_ £9 the harmony arid roundness of my periods, to 


_ sy elocution, to my action. This Succeeded, and ` 


ever will succeed; they thought I informed, be- 
cause I pleased them: end many of them said that’ 
I kad made the whole very clear to them; when, 
God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord 
Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in form- 
ing the bill, and who is one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians ‘and astronomers in Europe, spoke 
afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all: the 


el 
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of; but as his words; his periods, and his utter- 
ance were'not near so good as mine, the preference . 
was most unanimously, though most unjustly, 
given to me. This, will ever be the .case; every 
numerous assembly is a mob, let the individuals 
who compose it be what they will. Mere reason 
and good sense is never td be ‘alked to a mob: their 


- passions, their sentiments, their senses. and their 
_ seeming interests, are alone to be applied to. 


Understanding they have. collectively ,none , cout 


‘they have ears and eyes, which must be flattered ^ 


and, seduced; and, this can only be done by” 
eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and 
all the various parts of oratory. . 


your eloquence, and by no means according to 


your matter: everybody knows the matter almost - 


. "Y « - . ^ 
alike, but few can adorn it. I was early con - 
ee 


vinced of the importance and powers of eloquence; 


T- and from that moment ] applied myself to it. eu 


resolved not to utter one word, even in.common 
conversation, that should not be the most expres- 
sive, and the most elegant, 
could supply me with for that purpose; by which 
mearis I have acquired such a certain degree of 


5 
nd 


a 
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habitual eloquence, that I must now really- take 


some pains, if I would express myself very inele- ^ 


gantly. I want to inculcate this known truth into 
you, which you seem by no means fo be'convinced 


of yet, that ornaments are at present your only n, 


objects. Your sole business now is to shine, not 

to weigh. Weight without lustre is lead. You 
had better talk trifles elegantly; to the most trifl- 

ing woman, than coarse inelegant sense, to the 
«most. solid.man; you had better return a dropped 
/ - 2 fan genteelly, than give a thousand pounds awk- 
S GA wardly; and you had better refuse a favour grace- 
* 34% fully, than grant it clumsily. Manner is all, in 
M. everything; it is by Manner only that you can 
; please, and consequently rise. All your Greek 
will never advance you from Secretary to Envoy, 

or irom Envoy to “mbassador; but your address, 


your nianner, your ait, if good, very probably . 
may. Marcel can be of much more use to you ^ 


than Aristotle. I would, upon my word, much 

rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke's style and 

2loquence, in speaking and writing, than all the 

E learning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal 
Society, and the two Universities, united. 

Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's style, 

which: is, undoubtedly, infinitely superior to any- 

: body's, I would:have you read his works, which 

7 you have, over and over again, with particular 

X". attention to his style. T 
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LETTER TO HIS SON * 1.125 :» 
» Jate it, if possible: that would be of real use to a 


you in the House of Commons, in negotiations,” 
in eonversation; with that, you may justly hope 7 
. to please, to persuade, to seduce, to impose; and ie 
you will fail in those articles, in proportion as you : 
fall short of it. Upon the whole, lay aside, 3; 
during your year's residence at Paris, all thoughts 
* of all that dull fellows call solid, and exert your 
. utmost care to acquire what people of fashion call . 
»* shining. Prenez l'éclat et le brillant d'un galant.. - 
homme. T X . Vx 
Among the commonly called little things, to 
which you do not attend, your hand-writing is’ 
one, which is indeed shamefully bad, and illic .. ^ 
beral; it is neither the hand of a man of business, dee 
nor of a gentleman, but of a truant*school-boy; as; N 
soon, therefore, as you have done with Abbé 
Nolet, pray get an excellent writirg-master, since .——- 
you think that you cannot teach yourself to write | 
what hand you please, and let him teach youto — * 
write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, and quick; ,-” 
not the hand of a procureur, o» & writing-master,c 4, . mv 
but that sort of hand jn which the first Commis vM T 
in foreign bureaus commonly write: for I tell you «€ 
truly, that were I Lord Albemarle, nothing should p 
“remain in my bureau written: in your present `. 
"hand. From hand to arms the transition ise. 
F natural? is the carriage and motion of your arms - 
so too? The motion of the arms is the most 
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material part of a man's air, especially in danc- ' 
“ing; the feet are not near so material. If a man 
dances well from the waist upwards, wears his hat 
well, and moves his head properly, he dances well. . 
Do the women say that you dress well]? for that 
is necessary too for a young fellow. Have you 
un goût vif, or a passion for atiy body? I do aot 
ask for whom; and Ipnigenia would bothegive you ' 
(the desire and teach you the means to please. - 
! Adieu, my dear child. 

UC 
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— Lord Chester fleid. 
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"The journey of my daughters to town was now 

‘resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly pro- ~, 
mised £o inspect their conduct himself, and inform ` 
us by letter of their behaviour. . But it was, 

a thought indispensably necessary that their ap- 
pearance should equal the greatness of their 
expectations, which could not be done without 
expense., We debated, therefore, in full coupeil , 
what were the easiest methods of raising money; 
or, more properly speaking, what we could most 
conveniently sell. The deliberation was soon” , 
finished. It was found that our remaining, horse 
was utterly useless for the plough, without his 
companion, and equally unfit’ for the road, as 
wanting an eye; it was therefore determined that 
we should dispose of him for the purpose above . 
mentioned, at the neighbouring fair, and, to pre- s 
vent imposition, that I should go with him my: ë. ` 
self. "Though this was ons of the first mercantile 
transactions of my life, yet I kad no doubt about = 
acquitting myself, with reputation. My wife, 
next morning at parting, after I had got some 


paces from the door, called me back to advise me, 
in a whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 4 
- Thad, in the usüal forms, when I came to the 
fair, put -1y horse through all his paces, but -for 
127 ; 
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some time had no bidders. At last a chapman 
approached, and, after he had-a good “while $ 
“examined the horse round, finding him blind of 
one eye, he would have nothing to,say to him. A - 
second came up, but observing he had a spavin, . 
declared he would not take him for the driving 
home. A third perceived he'had a windgall, and 
would bid no money; a fourth knew by Lis eye , 
that he hac. the botts; a fifth wondered whata ' "j^ 
plague I could do at the fair with a blind, spavin- é 
ed, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up 
for a dog-kennel. By this time I began to have -i 
a most hearty contempt for the poor animal my- y 
self, and was almost ashamed at the approach of 
every customer; for although I did not entirely be- 
lieve all the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the 
number of witnesses was a strong presumption 
that they were right. ee 
: I was in this mortifying situation, when a ^ ^ 
brother-clergyman, an old acquaintance, who had 
also business at the fair, came up; and shaking 
me by the hand, proposed adjourning to a public- 
liouse and taking a glass of whatever we could get. 
f I readily. closed with the offer, and entering an eee 
ale-house, we were shown into a little back room 
"where there was only « venerable old man, who 
sat wholly intent over a large book which he was b 
reading. I never in my life saw a figure that pre- 
possessed me more favourably. His locks of silver 


"n 
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^ 
gray venerably shaded his temples, and his £reen $ A 9 
° old age seemed to be-the result of health and bene- | sk S C Ü 
volence. However, his presence did not interrupt. ~~~.” 
our conversation; my friend and I discoursed on È 
. the- various turns of fortune we had met. Butour ` 
attention was in a short time taken off by the e 
appearance of a youth who, entering the room,  . 
respectfully said "something softiy to the old 
" stranger. 
f “Make no apologies, my child,” said the-old _ 
^* man; ''to do good is a duty we owe to all our. 
fellow-creatures; take this: I wish it were more; 
but five pounds will relieve your distress, and you 
ure welcome.” 
The: modest youth shed. tears of gratitude; 
and yet his gratitude was scarcely equal to mine. 
` I could have hugged the good old man in my , 
arms, his benevolence pleased me so. He con- 
Mawel to read, and we resumed. our conversation, 
until my companion, after some time, recollecting 
that he had business to transact in the fair, pro- 
mised to be soon back, adding, that he always de- 
sired to have as much of Dr. Primrose's company 
as possible. The old gentleman, hearing my name 
. mentioned, seemed to look at me with. attention 
for some time, and when my friend was gone, most : 
fre 


“respectfully demanded if Iwas any way related , 
to the great Primrose, - that courageous mono- 4 : 
gamists who had been: the bulwark : 9 the Church. ee x 
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-aP 2* Never did my heart feel sinderer rapture than a 
* v*— that:moment. : > 


e "Sir" cried I, “the applause of so good a :: 
"ian, as I am sure you are, adds to that happiness 
E in my breast which your benevolence has already < 
: excited. You behold before you, sir, that Dr. 
Primrose, the monogamist, whom you ‘have been 
pleased to call great. (You here see that unfortu- l 
. nate divine, who has so long, .nd it would ill bei a 
wore coing me to say successfully, fought against the © 
“=~  deuterogainy of the age." — 

"Sir," cried the stranger, struck with awe, 
"I fear Ihave been too familiar; but you'lf for- 
give my euriosity, sir; Ibeg pardon."  ' 

"Sir," cried I, grasping his hand, ‘‘you are 
so far from displeasing me by your familiarity, 
that I must beg you'll accept my friendship; as 

>, you already have my esteem." 265^ \ 9" 
- , "gs “Then: with gratitude I accept the ofer,” 
UU 7 cried he, squeezing me by the hand, “thou glori- 
«ous pillar of unsnaken orthodoxy; and do I 
j behold—.”’ A 


I here interrupted what he was gomg to say; ~ 


for though, as an .uthor, I could digest no small 
share of flattery, yet now my modesty would per- 77 
> ., Mit nc more. However, no lover hice. 


pila 


7 s in romance ?' 

en ever cemented a more instantaneous friendship. ^ 

meh We talked upon several subjects; at first I thought ` 4 
> _he seemed rather devout than learned, and began” 
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: THE SHARPER AND HIS COSMOGONY 1891 es, 
4 ' aw, 
to think-he despised all human doctrines as dross. woe 
Yet this no way lessened him in my.esteem; for I | 3, 
had for some time begun privately to harbour such D 
an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion to 
observe that the world in general began to be 
blamably indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and. : 
followed human speculations voo much. D 

. Ay, sir,” replied he—as if he had reserved 

„al his learning to that moment—‘‘ay, sir, the 

` world is in its dotage; and yet the cosmogony «' 
creation of the world has puzzled philosophers.of ="; 
-all ages. What'a medley of spinions have they?^ ^^ 

“not »roacned upon the creation of the world! 


Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus ` 


Lucanus have all attempted it in vain. Thelatter 
says that all things have neither beginning nor 
end. Manetho, also, who lived about the time of 
iNebuchadori-Asser,—Asset being a Syriac word, 
usually applied as a surneme to the kings of that 
country, as Teglat Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser,— Zy 
- he, I say, formed a conjecture equally absurd: for 5i; 
as books will never teach the world; so he 
attempted to investigate. But, sır, I ask pardon, 
ing from the uestion.' Ip 
E m mE asi nor could I for my lie 
see how the creation of the world had anything . 
to do with the business I was talking of; but 1t was Zt 
sufficient to show me that he was a man of letters, — 


and I now reverenced him the more. Í was US 


Ll 
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D 
(^ 


s resõived therefore to bring him to the touchstone; ; 
^ but he was too mild and too gentle to contend for e 
. victory. Whenever I made any observation that, 


D 
` 


.*Aooked like a challenge to controversy, he would 
v=o". smile, shake his head, and say nothing: but which 
T understood he could say.much, if he thought 
proper. The subject therefore, insensibly chang- A 
ed from the business of antiquity to that which^ fn, 
brought us both to the fair; mine I told him was +: ~ 
ta sell à horse, and very luckily indeed his was to 
7 > buy one for one of his tenants. My horse was 
soon produced, and in fine we struck a bargaifi: 
‘Nothing now remained but to pay me, and he 
accordingly pulled out a thirty-pound note," and 
bid me change it. Not being:in a capacity of 
complying with his demand, he ordered his foot- 
man to be called up, who made his appearance in 
a very genteel livery. 
"Here, Abraham," cried he, “go and get 


à gold for this; you'll do it at neighbour Jackson's 
` er anywhere. 


“ While the fellow was gone, he entertained me . e x ; 
: with a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of ^; ^s 


„Silver, which I undertook to improve, by deplor- 
^ ing also the great scarcity of gold; so that by the 
x time Abraham returned we had both agreed that 

money was never so hard to be come at as now. 
Abraham returnea to inform us that he had been 


over the whole fair and eould not get’ change, 
[4 = 


a 


© 
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though he had offered half a crown for doing it. 


This was a very great disappointment to us all; oa 


but the old gentleman having paused a little, asked 
me if I knew onë Solomon Flamborough in my 
part of the'country. Upon replying that he was 
my next-door neighbour: ‘“‘If that be the case, 
then," returned he, “I believe we shall deal. You 
Shall have a draft upon him, payable . at sight; 
and, lét me tell you, he is as warm a man as any 


' within five miles round him. Honest Solomon’ 


2- 


and I have been acquainted for many years tò- 
gether. I remember I always beat him at three 
jumps; but he could hop on one leg farther than 
TS ; 
A draft upon my neighbour was to me the 
same as money; for I was sufficiently convinced 
of his ability. The draft was signed and put into 
my hands, and Mr. Jenkinson (the old gentle- 
man), his man Abraham, and my horse, old 
Blackberry, trotted off very well pleased with each 
other. ; 
After a short interval, being left to reflection, 
I began to recollect that T, had done wrong in 
taking a draft from & stranger, and so prudently 
resolved upon following*the purchaser, and having 
back my horse. But this was now too late: I 
- therefore made directly homewards, resolving to 
get draft changed. into money at my friend's as 
fast as possible. Y found my hohest neighbour 
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gmoking his pipe at his own door, and informing 
him that I had a small bill upon him, he read it 
twice over. A 
‘You can read the name, Í suppose," cried 
I, “Ephraim Jenkinson.” d 
“Yes,” returner. he,. ‘the name is written 
plain enough, and I know the gertleman t00,— . 
the greatest rascal under the canopy. of heaven. ~ 
This is the very same rogue who sold us the spec- 
tacles. Was he not a venerable-looking man with. 
‘grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes? And 
. did he not talk a long string of learning, about . 
Greek and'cosmogony and the world?’ 
To this I replied with a groan. : 
“Ay,” continued he, ''he has but that one 
piece of learning in the world, and he always talks 
* ivaway whenever he finds a scholar in company; 
but I know the rogue, and will catch him yet." 
Although I was already sufficiently mortified, 
my greatest struggle was to come, in facing my 
, wifecand daughters. No truant was ever more 
^, "araid of returning to school, there to behold the 
<i,» master's visage, tian I was of going home. 


'—Oliver. Goldsmith. 
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Now,” said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 
with the agreeable items of strong beer and cheery- — 
_ brandy, had been ‘done ample justice to, "what 
say yousto an hour on the ice? We shall have 
. plenty of time.’ 
: “Capital!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. p 
“Prime!” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 
“You skate, of course, Winkle?” said 
Wardle.. 
_ "Yes—Yes; oh, yes," replied Mr. Winkle. 
<j J—am rather out of practice.” 
“Qh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella 
UI like to see it so much.” : 
“Qh, it is sg graceful," said ancther young 


? 
^ 


lady. : 
A third young lady said it was elegant, and a 


fourth expressed her, opinion that it was **swan- 
like.” 5 
«I should be very happy, I’m sure," sid 
Mr. Winkle, reddening; “but I have no skates.“ 
T This objection was a& once overrulea. Trundle 
had a couple of pair, and the fat boy announced 
that there were half a -dozen more downstairs; 


whereát Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite delight, à 
and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 5 
; . 38D ; ^ 
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Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large - 
sheet of ice; and the fat boy and. -Mr. Weller, 
having shovelled and swept away the snow which 
had Fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer, | 
adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to Mr. 
Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, 
and inscribed upon the ice, without once ‘stopping ^ 
for breath, a great many other pleasant and as- 
tonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction of 


:- Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies; 


CC- 


which reached a pitch ‘of positive enthusiasm, 
when old Wardle and Benjamin Allen, assisted 
ty the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
mystic evolutions, which they called a ‘reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
handg blue with the cold, had been forcing a 
gimlet into the soles of his feet, and putting his 
skates on, with the points behind, and getting the 
straps into a very complicated and entangled 

- state. At length, however, with the assistance of . . - 
Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was 
raised to his feet. — 

**Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encourag- 
ing tone; “off vith you, and show’em how to do ^ 
nn : 3 


“Stop, Sam, stop!" said Mr. Winkle; trem- 


. bling violently, and clutching hold of Sam's arms 
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with the,crasp of a drowning man. “Haw slip- . 
pery it is, Sam!’” et 
“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir; ( 

replied Mr. Weller. “How up, sir" œ 

This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore s 


reference to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at 
the instant, of a frantic desire to throw his feet in 
the .ajr, and dash the back of his head on 
the ice. 

'"T'hese— These—are very awkward skates; 
ain't they, Sam?’ iflquired Mr. Winkle, stagger- : 
inge C © - 

**['m afeerd ther's a orkard gen'lm'n in 'em, 
sir," replied Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite 
unconscious that there was anyéhing the matter. ' 
“Come; the ladies are all anxiety." * e 

“Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with a 
ghastly smile. .‘‘I’m coming." =~ : 

“Just a-goin' to begin,” said Sam endeavouy- í 
ing to disengage himself. “Now, sir, start,off!’? 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most. affectionatelyeto Mr. Weller. “I 
_ find I’ve got a Couple of coats at home that I don't 

want, Sam. You may have them, Sam:"' 
“Thank’ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 
“Never mind touching your hat; Sam,” said 


© 


Mr. Winkle hastily. ‘‘You needr't take your 
hand away to do that. I meant tohave given you , : 
F. 10 Z i A 5 B 
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five shillings this morning for a Christmas boz, 
Sam. TIl give it you this afternoon, Sam. 
|. You're wery good, sir,” replied Mr. W eller. 
*Just.hold me at first, Sam; wil you?" said . 
Mr. Winkle. ''There—that's right. - I shall soon - 
get in the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam; not 
too'fast." Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with 
his body half doubled up, was béing assisted over 
the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un- 
«8wan-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most inno- 
‘cently shouted from the oppesite bank— 

“Sam p? c A = 

“Sir?” 

"Here. I want you." : 

"Let go, sir," said Sam. ‘‘Don’t you hear 
the governor a-callin’? Let go, sir." 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonised Pick- . 
wickian, and, in so doing, administered a con- 
siderable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. 
‘With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or 
practice could have insured, that unfortunate 
gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre of 
the reel, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. 
Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with 


SN loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. 


Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen 
to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do 
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e 
any E of the kind in skates. He was seated 


on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; but 


anguish was depicted on every inposita of his 


countenance. ` 
“Are you hurt?" enquired Mr. Benjamin 


Allen, with great anxiety. 


‘Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his a 


back very hard’ 
‘SI wish you'd let me bleed you, " said Mr. 
' Benjamin with great eagerness: Sn 
“No, thank you,’ replied Mr. Winkle hur- 
riedly. 
“I really think you had petten, ” said Allen. 
‘Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle; “I'd 


rather not." wai 
‘What do you think, Mr. Rickwick ?” inquir- : 


ed Bob Sawyer. 2 TUE. 


Mr. Pickwick was mexcited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said inva stern voice, 

“Take his skates off." 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun," re- * 

` monstrated Mr. Winkle. 4 

“Take his skates off," repeated Mr. Pickwick 
firmly. The command was not to be resisted. 
Mr. Winkle allowed Sam to obey it, in. silence. 


"Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam : 


- assisted him to rise. 
Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces ‘apart from 


the bystanders;' and, beckoning his friend to 


s a 
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” approach, fixed a searching look avon him and 


uitered in a low, but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words— 
.'* You're a humbug, sir.” 

«À what!" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

* A humbug, sii. I will speak plainer, if 
you wish it. An impostor, sir.” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slow- 
ly on his heel, and rejoined his friends. «While 
Mr. ‘Pickwick was delivering himself of the senti- 
‘gent just recorded, Mr. WeHer and the fat boy, - 
having by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, 
were exercising themselves thereupon, in a very 
masterly anc. brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in 
patticular, was displaying that beautiful feat of 

:fancy-sliding whìch is currently denominated 
“knocking at the cobbler’s door," and which is 
achieved by skimming over the ice cn one foot, and 
occasionally giving a postman's knock upon it 
with the other. It was a good long slide, and 


- there was something in the motion which Mr. 


Pickwick, who was very cold with standing still, ' 
could not help envying : 


~ rE It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t 
it?” he inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman 
was thoroughly out of breath, by reason of the 


: indefatigable manne: in which he had converted 


his legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn 
complicated problem: on the ice? ; 


a 
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T 2 a 
“Ah, it does, indeed,” replied Wardle. “Do 
you slide?” E SUN 
“I used to do so, on the gutters, when I Was ` 3 
a boy,” replied Mr. Pickwick. z 
“Try t now,” said Wardle. 2 


“Gh, do, pleases Mr. Pickwick!" cried all 


the ladies. . 
a “J should be very happy to affor. you any 
amusement," replied Mr. ‘Pickwick, ‘Dut I- 
huven't done such a thing these thirty years." , 
“Pooh! pooh! Nonsense!" said Wardle, drag- -ə 
. give off his skates with the impetuosity which 
characterised all his proceedings. “Here; I'll 
keep you company; come along!" And away went *' , 
the good-tempered old fellow down the slidé, with 
a rapidity which came very close apon Mr. Weller,: 
and beat the fat boy all to nothing. ° itid 
Mr. Pickwick pausea, considered, pulled off ' 
his gloves and put them in his haf; took two or, * 
three short runs, balked himself as often, and at 
- last took another run, and went slowly and grave-' 


ly down the slide, svith his feet about a yard and 

a quarter apars, amidst the gratified shouts of al > 

the spectators AES os see 
** Keep the pot a-bilin’, sir!” said Sam; and 

down went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, Sas | 

and then Sam, and then Mr. Wigkle, and then 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the fat boy, and then 


Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each other’s 3 
. s 5 


. ES e 
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heels, and running after each other with as much 


. eagerness as if their future prospects in life de- 


pended on their expedition. ; 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to 
observe the manner in which Mr. Pickwick per- 
formed his share in the ceremony; to watch the 


+ torture of anxiety with which he viewed the per- 


son behind, gaining upon him at the imminent 
"hazard of tripping him up; to see him gradually. 
expend the painful force he had put on at first, 
and turn slowly round on the'slidg, with his face 
» towards the point from which lie had started;«to 
contemplate the playful smile which mantled on 
' his face when he had accomplished the distance, 
and the eagerness with which he turned found 
‘when he nad donesso, and ran after his prede- 
‘ceseor, liis black gaiters tripping pleasantly 
through the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerful- 
ness and gladness through his spectacles. And 
when he was knocked down (whici. happened 
upon the average every third round), it was the 
most invigorating sight that. can possibly be 
imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, 
and handkerchief, with a glowing “countenance, 
and resume-his station in the rank, with an ardour 


: . and enthusiasm that nothing could abate. 


The sport, was at its height, the sliding was : 
at the quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, 
„When a sharp smart crack was heard. There'was 
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a quick rush towards the bank, a wild: scream $ 
from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. 
‘A large mass of ice disappeared; he water bubbled 
up over it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and hand- 


kerchief were floating or the surface; and this was 
all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 


Dismay aud anguish were depicted on every , 


countenance; tl» males turned pale, and the 
females fainted; Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle 
grasped each other by the hand, and gazed at the, 
spot where their leader had gone, down, with 
frenzied eagerness; while Mr. »Tupman, by way- 
of rendering the promptest assistanc., and at the 


7 


"s 


^ 


^ 


same fime conveying to any persons who might be + . 


within hearing, the clearest possible notion of the 
catastrophe, ran off across the country at his ut- - 
most speed, screaming ‘‘Fire!’” with all his might. `, 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and 
Sam Weller were ypproaching the hole with cau- 
tious steps, and Mr. Benjamin Allen was hold- * 
ing a hurried consultation with Mr. Bob Sawyer : 
on the advisability of bleeding the coipany — 
generally, as an improving little bit of professional 
practice—it was at this very moment, that a face, 
head, „and shoulders, emerged from beneáth the 
water, and disclosed the features and spectacles 
of Mr. Pickwick. x OPES 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only 
one instant!" báwled Mr. Snodgrass. 
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‘Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake!" 
roared Mr. Winkle; deeply affeeted Thè adjura- 
tion was rather unnecessary; the probability being 
that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep himself 
up for anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred 
to him *hat he might as well do so, for his own. 
Re “Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow ?'* 
said Wardle. E 
‘Ves, certainly,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
" wrifiging the water from his head and face, and 
“gasping for breath. “I fell.upon my back. I 
couldn't get on my feet at first," E 
The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s 
coat as was yet visible, bore testimony to the 
accuracy of this statement; and as the fears.of the 


spectators were still further relieved by the fat 


.' boy's suddenly recollecting that the water was no- 
where more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour 


were ‘performed to get him cut. After a vast 


quantity of splashing, and cracking, and struggl- 


. ing, Mr. Pickwick was at length fairly extricated 
from tis unpleasant position, and once more stood 
on dry land. > E 

. “Oh, he'll catch his death of cold," said 
Emily : | 
“Dear old thing!" said Arabella. “Let me 
. wrap this shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 
“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said 
Wardle; “and when you've gott on, run home 


&. 
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e 
as fast as your legs can carry you, and jump into 
LJ 


* hed directly.” . 


A. dozen shawls were offered on the instant, 
Three or four of the thickest having been selected, 
Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up, and started off, 
under the,guidanee of Mr. Weller; presenting the 
singular phenomenor. of an elderly gentleman, 
drjpping wet, and without a hat, with his arms 
bound flown to his sides, skimming over the 


ground, without any clearly-defined purpose,*at - 


the rate of six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances 
in such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam 
Weller, he kept at.the very top of his speed until 
he reached the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. 
Tupman had arrived some five minutes before, 


and had frightened the old lady into palpitations ' 


of the heart by impressing her with the unalterable 


a calamity which always presented itself in glow- 
ing colours to the old lady's mind, when anybody 
about her evinced the smallest agitation. “~ * 
Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he 
was snug in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing 
fire in the room, and took up his dinner; a bow! of 
punch was carried üp afterwards, and a grand .. 
carouse held in honour of his safety. Old Wardle .% 
would not hear of his rising, $0 they made the bed 
the cbair, and Mr. Pickwick presided. A second 
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„and a third bowl were ordered in; and when Mr. 

| aM “\Dickwick awoke next morning, there was not & ° 
4. symptom of rheumatism about him; which proves, 
Ul as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, that 

: there is nothing like hot punch in such cases; and . 
^ ' that if ever hot punch did, fail to act assa. preven- 
. tive, it was merely because the patient fell into the 


vulgar error of not taking enough of it. 


a 
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ers o —Charles Dickens. . 
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*There was just light enough, and time enough, 
for him to ‘notice that the broken statue, really a 
plaster thing, was that of a little boy playing with 
two* large fishes, and that the two pillars were 
.peeling Vadly. There were two bells, one for 4, 


the other for 4a. He was careful to press the-fa _ 
one. "Ze pressed it several times and altogether _. 


waited nearly five minutes, but nobody came. It 
looked as if she was out, after all. In despair, he 
tried the bell for 4, Instantly, a light was switch- 
ed on in’ the hall, and the door—there was oily 
one door for both flats—flung open. E 
“Ts it you here again, young man 2? cried an, 
enormous woman in an apron, standing there. 
“Because if it is, I've to give you the mistress's 
word that she's payiug out no more money for the 
machine because the girl that could work it has” 
_ left and it’s.no use to ys at all the way we are now, 
and not another penny will she pay out for it, so 


“J don’t know anything about your 


.machine," Turgis told her. 
** Aren't, you the same young man! Well, 


you're the very image of him." 


“T want to see Miss Golspie.” ; 


MI. 


a 
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‘The young lady above, isn’t it?, Then ring | 
the other bell, with the a on*it, ‘and she'll hear it” 
2 soon enough.” 
. But-I've been ringing it, " he explained. 
“Tye rung it about six times."  * ` 
“For the love of Ged!’’ cried the enormous 
woman, coming out and looking at the bell-push, 
as if that might explain sométhing. “Haven't 
they got that bell of theits ringing yet? Every 
time it’s ùs, it’s really them. Come inside, young « . 
. man, come inside, or if we stand here talking 
another minute-the mistress"l be raising Cain the 
. way she'll say she's destroyed with the draught. 
Does she know you're coming at all?" . - 
^ a “Fes, she does," replied - Turgis, following 
her into the hall. *'I've been sent to see-her on 
. business. It’s very important.. I hope she's in." 
“Ah, she’s in, too, because I heard the mis- 
tress say she was going to see her. At the top of 
the stairs you'll see a ait of a door—it may be 
"open and it may be shut—and if you knock on it, 
" you'll make her hear. The servant they have is 
out to-day because-I met her here myself this 
"afternoon, all dressed up and telling me she's to 
meet her young man, a sailor in the Royal Navy. 


Up the stairs then, it is, and a hara knock on the , 
door." 


^ 


Just beyond the head of the stairs, there was 
-a door, and it was open a little, so that he could 


^ 
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piainly hear the sound of a gramophone playing 
ejazz. He:knocked, hard. The gramophone 
stopped abruptly. 


^ 


It was Miss Lena herself who came to the 


.door. She wag dressed in a shimmering greerrish- 
blue, and ghe was prettier. than ever. At the 
sight of her standing there, solid and real again 
at last, his heart bumped and his mouth went sud- 


denly dry. 


“Iye come from Twigg and Dersingham’s, 


>° Miss Golspie,” he announced, stammering a little. 


Her face lit up, at once. “Oh, have you 


brought that money!" she cried, in that same 
queer fascinating voice he  reme-ebered so well. 
*How much is it? Come in, though.. This 


way. à 
The room was. very exciting. It was a big + 


39 


room, but in spite of its size, it was full of things? 
. Turgis had never seen, except on the pictures, SO 


many cushions, tltere seemed to be 
buge bright cushions, piled up on a 5 


dozens of them, 
ig deep sofa« 


sort of thing, stuffed into arm-chairs, and even o 


scattered about the floor. 
gramophone records and b 
over the place, and bottles a 
fancy boxes heaped together 
* then enough glasses and 
ash-trays for a W. 
this one rich bew 


And then there were 
ooxs and magazines all, 
ud tins of biscuits and 
on little tables, and 
fruit and cigarettes and , 
hist drive or a sociat; and. all in 
ildering room. It was lit with 


^ 
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two big, crimson and yellow, shaded lamps, and it 
was'very cosy and warm; almost too warm, even^ 
though it was a cold afternoon, for an excited 
young man' who: had hurried there from the 
bus: . 
“It’s twelve pounds," he explained, ‘ ‘and TA 
have a receipt here that you have to sign.’ 
` “Good! I could do with it, I Gon't mind tell- 
ing you. I adore having money, don't ypu? It’s- 
beastly when you suddenly find you haven't got 
any, and can’t go «nywhere or buy anvthing. Oh, à 
P T remember you, You're the one I spoke to that 
day when I called at the office, arn’t you! Do 
you remember me?” 
Turgis assured her fervently that he ‘Aid. He © 
was still standing awkwardly, with his hat in his 
hand and his overcoat hanging loose from his 


shoulder s, and he felt rather hot and uncomfort- 
ahle. 


` 


“You seem jolly sure about it," she said 
lightly. ‘“How did you remember so well?” . 
. «You won't be annoyed with me if I tell you, 
will you, Miss Golspie?’’ he said humbly. 
She stared at him. “Why, what is it?” 
“Well, I remembered you,” he replied, gasp- 
ing a little, ‘because I thought you were the pret- 
tiest girl I'd ever spoken to in all my life." : 
“You cidn’t, did you? Are you serious ?" 
‘She shrieked with laughter. ‘What a marvellous 
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thing to say! Is that why you brought the - 
a money?" * E : ’ 
‘Yes it is" he said earnestly. 
“Tt isn’t. You were just sent here. I be- 
- lieve you're pulling my leg.” i 
' “No, I'm not, Miss Golspie. The minute I 
knew someone had to come here,” he continued, 
wìth sudden reckfessness, '*I specially asked to be 
sent—just to see you again." The hand that was 
stillin his overcoat pocket tried to make a sweep- 
ing gesture, with the result that his overcoat 
brushed the top of one of the little tables and 
emptied a box of cigarettes on to the floor. 

“Took what you've done now," cried Miss - 
Golspie, greatly entertained. CREE NA 

“Oh, I’m sorry," muttered "Turgis, confrsed 
and sweating now with sheer awkwardness and 

^ shyness. : 
` T] pick them up.” 

‘Wait a minute. Take your overcoat off and 
put your hat down and then you'll feel much 
better. That’s right. Dump them down there— 
anywhere. Now you can pick the cigarettes up 
and you can also give me one of them. Take one 
yourself.” Unsteadily, he lit her cigarette, pick- 

~ ed up the others, and then lit his own. Now 
what about the money?" she continaed. ‘“What . 
do Ihave to do to get it?” 
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“Only sign this receipt," he explained. 
“Yon ought to count it first to.see if it’s’all right.” ^ 
When they had concluded this little transac- 
tion, she said suddenly: “Have you had any 
tea 1^". 3 . : ^ 

“No, I havent” said, Turgis promptly. 

*"Well, I have'nt either.. I was too lazy to 
make it. The maid's out to-day. Let's have 
some, shall we? Most of it's ready on a tray, but - 
I just codldn't bother boiling some water and 

. making the tea. You come and help and then 
‘you shall have seme." He fellowed her into the 
little kitchen, where he filled a kettle and. watched 
it come to the boil while she chattered in a drift- 
ing haze of cigarette smoke and languidly produc- 
ed another cup and saucer and some things to eat. 
Then, when everything was ready, he carried the - 
tray into the other room and set it down on a low 
.tabie in frcnt of the fire. Lena reclined, like a 
lovely lazy animal, on a pile of cushions, while 
Turgis, at the other side of the low table, sat in 
a low, fat arm-chair. It was a wonderful tea. 
The tea itself was good, for there were little sand- 
wiches and all kinds of rich creamy chocolate 
cakes and biscuits, all piled up anyhow, like 
everything in this careless and sumptuous place. 
-And*then, far more important than sandwiches . 
- and cake, thére was Lena herself, so real, so close, 
so magically illuminated there in the firelight and 
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shaded lamplight! She asked him all manner- 
of questions, beginning "with “Whats your 
name?" i ; 
a ""Turgis," he told her shyly. ` 
*"What/s your first name?’ ELO 
“Harold,” he mümbled. It was years since 
&nybody (anybody, that is, who didn't merely 
want him to filleup a form) had asked him what 
his Christian name was. He brought it out with 
desperate embarrassment, but when it came-out, 
he felt better. : j 

“I don't like Harold much, do you? Mine’s 
Lena." iS 

“Yes, I know it is.” : 

“Tt seems to me you know everything about 
nie," she cried, laughing. ‘‘You’ll be telling me 


e 


next how old I am and where I was born and all: 


the rest of it. Who do you think you area 
detective ?”’ $ 

This was & good opportunity to be bright and 
` entertaining, so he told her all about Stanley at 
the office and how Stanley wanted to be a detec- 
tive and went about “shaddering” people. After 
which, Lena, -who seemed to enjoy Stanley, asked 
him about the other people at the office. 

‘You don’t like it there, do you?”’ she said, 
wrinkling her nose in distaste. “Td die if I had 
to work every day in a place like that. So dark 
and-dismal, isn’t? And they call that street 
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^ Angel Pavement ! What a name for it! I nearly 


A 


passed’ straight out when my father told me. If 
eyer I have to work for my living, I'd rather work 
in a shop than in on office like that. I wouldn't 
mind ‘being a mannequin. Or.go on the stage. 
That would be best of all., I want to go on the 
stage. I nearly went on when I was in Paris. 
‘And a man wanted me to go in for film work—he 
said he'd get me a part right away. Do you think 
Td be any good for the fims?” 

“Yes, I'm sure you wauld.” said Turgis 
earnestly, all solemn adoration. ‘‘You’d , be 
wonderful on the pictures—like Lulu Castellar or 
one of those stars—only better. I'd go anywhere 
to see you.” ^ 

1f he had thought about it for days, he could 
not have, produced a speech more calculated to 
please her than this, because it chimed with her . 
own innermost aspirations and beliefs. And his 
' solemn adoration, a change from the usual obvious 

gallantry, was very pleasant. She smiled at him, 
slowly, with a kind of sweet deliberation, and he 
sat looking at her, silent, intoxicated. 

, The silence was broken by a sharp rat-tat-tat , 
“Oz, damn!" cried Lena., '"Who's that?" and 
went out to see. She returned, raising her eye- 
brows comically at Turgis, followed by a very 
strange figure: It was an old woman who looked 
like a dressed up and painted witch. She had an 
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but, nevertheless, her face kad the pink and white 


‘colouring of youth. This was because it was 


thickly painted, and when it caught the light, it 


‘shone, just ds if it was.enamelled and varnished. 


She was*wearing, abote a purple dress, a gigan- 
tic yellow shawl with a pattern of scarlet flowers 


'-.oft it, and she glittered with ‘brooches, necklaces 


and rifgs. Never in his life before had Turgis 


' , been in the same room with anybody as fantastic. 


as this old woman, 'and suddenly he felt fright- 
‘ened. For a secofid ot so, he even forgot about 
Lena and simply wished he was not there, wish- 
‚ed he was somewhere familiar, sensible and safe. 
It was a queer moment, and he remembered. it 
Jong afterwards . Sem de 

Lena, introduced him, in an off-hand, slap- 
dash fashion, so that he never caught the name 
of this extraordinary visitor. All he knew was 
‘that it was something foreign; and he guessed . 
-that she-was the woman. who lived downstairs, 
-the mistress mentioned by the fat Irish cook, or . 
whatever she was who had'admitted him into 
the house. ` 

“No, no, no, my 'dee-air." cried the old 
-woman in a cracked forejgn voice, “TIl not stay — - 
at all, onlee one seengle minute. I haf asked my 
nephew and hees vife and hees friend from de 
Legation to com’ to me tonishi because I am 
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again in vairy great troble. Yes, yes, yes, ye. 
yes—in vairy, vairy great tróble again. Dere 
es no end of eet.” At this point she sat down, 
shot put a claw-like hand and took a cake, and 
prmoptly gobbled. it up.. Turgis stared at her, 
fascinated. - r : 

“What’s the matter?” asked Lena, trying 
o sound concerned, but obviously ready te giggle 
at any moment. ''Aw!" cried the old Woman, 

~ repeating this “Aw” a great many times and wag- 
“ging her head as she did so. “‘My daughtair 
again, of eourse—need you ask? Always de game 
onlee a deef’rent troble.* She swooped down 
upon a cigarette, and popped it in her "mouth 
and lit'it with uncommon dexterity. ' After 

| blowing a cloud cf smoke in Lena’s direction, she 
resumed. ''I haf com’, my dee-air, for two 
t'ings. First, here are de plomss I said to you 
I would geef you. No, no, no,"no. Dey are 
noding, moding, noding at oll. Steel, dey 
are vairy, vairy nice plomss." Apparently 
these plums were in the little box she now hand- 
ed to Lena. ‘‘Nest, I ask your fadair, Meestair 
Colspie—does he say ven he com’ back ere?” 

"He didn’t say exactly," said Lena. “I 
don't think he quite knows yet. But it ought : 
to be some time next week. Perhaps you know, 
do you?" and she looked at Turgis. ''That's 
all I've heard, Miss Golspie;" replied Turgis, 
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very conscious of the fact that the old woman 
was staring at him. “‘We expect him back some 
time next week.” ə 

**No, no, no,'no.. I should like to ask your 
fadair about dees .troble for my daughtai—dat 
ees oll—oand eenoff!. Aw  yesl—eenoff. My 
nephew’s friend from de Legation, he may do 
somet'ing. Eef *not, I ask your fadair next 
veek."» She threw her cigarette into the fire- 


place, and got up from her chair Surprisirfgly 


quickly. “Aw, my dee-air dat ees a nice, a vairy- 
nice, dress you’aveson pow. Aw, yes, eet ees.” 
She ran a be-ringed claw over some of it. Then 
she looked at Turgis, who immediately wished she 
wouldn't. ‘‘Eesn’t eet a nice dress, eh? «You 
t'eenk so?'$ = E ; 
The embarrassed Turgis said it was. * š 
‘She ees vairy pretty, Mees Colspie? Aw, 
yes—loffly, you t'eenk, eh?” Z3 


“Yes, I think she is,” replied Turgis, after ; 


clearing his throa' To e be 
«You are in loff wit’ her, eh?’ 
These foreigners! What a question to put fo 
a chap? What had it got to do with her, the 
“nosey old hag? He made some sort of noise in his 


throat, and it was enough to stop her staring at." 


him and to set her moving towards the door, 
chuckling just as if she was a witch. ‘“The young 
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plom; dee-air.’ 
. When Lena came back; after closing the outer 
door behind'the old woman, a new feeling, of 


friendly ease and lightress, immediately descend- : 


ed upon them both. They were young, together. 
They laughed at the old woman,. whom Lena imi- 
tated with some skill. a 
. "She's our landlady,’’ she explained, “Not 
a bad old thing, really—she’s always giving me 
* things—but quite cracked, pf course. And the 
daughter she talks about, one,who’s in *troble'— 
she’s some’ sort of a countess—seems to be com- 
_ pletely dippy. Everybody who ever comes down- 
stairs is a bit mad, and they're the only people I've 
_ spoken to these last few days, so you can tell the 
- sort of time I'vé had. It’s just my damnable 
hick!—When my father’s away and I could.do , 
what I liked—three friends, all three, take it into ` 
their heads to go away, too, this week. I could 
. have screamed I’ve been so bored." She lounged 
over to the window and looked out. ''Looks very 
thick now. Another fog coming, I suppose. 
That's the worst of London, all these foul fogs. 
„ What shall we do now? You haven't to go iome 
or anything, have you.” 
. Turgis, looking his devotion, said at once that 
` he hadn't to go home or anywhere. 
“Let's go to. the movies. We can go to the 
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place near here, It's not bad. Just wait, Ishan't* 
be long. ` Or, look here, you could take these tea 
things back into the kitchen." à 
He had taken them all-in and had seriously 
begun to think of washing them long before Miss 
Golspiesappeared again. What he did, when she 
did appear, was to wash himself in a bathroom 
that had more t6wels and bottles and jars and tins 
in it than all the other half-dozen bath-rooms he 
had ever seen put together. And nów they ‘were 
ready for the pictures. s 
e It was not far, but they had to grope their 
. way through a mist that was rapidly turning into 
a thick fog, and once or twice Lena put her hand . 
on liis arm, and they were cosy together ‘in‘ the 
blank wooly night, and it was, all rather wonder- 
ful. It was better still when they were sitting , 
close, cosier than ever, in the scented and deep 
rose-shaded djmness of the halcony+in the picture 
theatre. (Turgis had paid for these best seats, 
and was left with exactly three-and-thre» penct to- — * 
take him through, the rest of the week.) ^ They 
were both enthusiastic and knowing patrons of the |“ 
films, so that they had a good deal to talk about, 
and frequently as they whispered, her head came : 
close to his and her hair even brushcd his cheek. 
Tt was tremendously exciting. The chief picture, Bur 
a talkie—it was Her Dearest Enemy, with Mary 
Meriden and Hunter York—was good stuff, but 
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“it was nothing compared to merely sitting in that 


balcony with Lena Golspie, who, incidentally, 


` wes much prettier than Mary Meriden. She her- 


self thought she was just as pretty, but Turgis 
was sue that she was much prettier, and told her 
go several times. On this oecasion he abandoned 


- his usual tactics. He did not even try to hold her 
' hand. He was content to sit thére, to whisper, 


to be so near to this fragrant dim loveliness; with 


his hunger, Which he had taken into so many pic-. 


ture theatres, momentarily appeased. A dream 
had come true. He reminded: himself of this, 
time after time, if only because the dream, which 
_had been haunting him so long, was still more real 
thar this sudden actuality. He longed to make 
everything stand ‘ilı, knowing only too well that 
it was all flowing away from him. Every photo- 
graph that leaped on to the screen and then leap- 
ed away again. was nibbling at the evening. Very 
soon, the programme would be completing its 
circlé; and she would be wanting to'go and it 
weuld be all over. Turgis felt all this, even if he 
did not find phrases to express it, so that he was 
not completely and perfectly happy. ' He was, as 
. we have seen, a born lover, and a romantic, and 
what he wanted at heart was not ordinary human 
happiness, but a golden immortality, a halcony 
seat high above: Time and Change. 


—J4: B. Priestley. 
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IRISH MISERY 
Now, if all this be true (upon which I'could 


. easily enlarge), I should be glad to know, by 


what secret method it is that we grow a rich and 
flourishing people, without liberty, trade, manu- 
faetures, inhabitants, money, or the privilege 


- of coining; without industry, labour, or improve- 


ment of land; and with more than half the zent — 


and profits of the whole kingdom annually ex- 
ported, for which we receive not a single farth- 


_ ing; and to make up all this, nothing worth men- 


“<tionings except the linen of the North, a trade, 


^U casual, corrupted, and at me 
from Cork. If we do flourish, it must be against — 


rey; and some butter 


every law of nature and reason; like the thorn 


.at Glastonbury, that blossoms in the midst of 


winter $ : = 
Let the worthy  conimissioners who come 


observe the face of. nature, or the ; 
f the land; the thriv- 


Ne England ride round the kingdom, and 


,; abundance and vicinity of country se 


Vv 
^. 
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atives; the improvement o 


ing numerous plantations; the noble woods; the 


ats; the com- 


modious farms, houses, and barns; the towns 


and villages, where: everybody is 


ing with all kind of manufacture 
. 161 
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busy, and thriv- 
s; the shops full 
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of goods wrought to perfection, and filled with 


` customers; the comfortable: diet, and dress, and * 


^ 


^ 


. ,.& stocking to their feet, or a house so convenient 
"AS. as an English hog-sty to receive them. These 
CM ih 


fT indeed may be comfortable sights to an English 
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Awellings of the people; the vast number of ships 
in our harbours and docks, and shipwrights in 
our seaport. towns; the roads crowded with > 


equipages. ? 


"With what envy and admiration would those 
gentlemen return from so delightful a progress ! 


rather ‘than. in a country so favoured by nature 
as ours, both in fruitfulness of soil and tempera-o 
ture of climate. The miserable-dress, and diet, 
and dwellings of the people; the general desola- 
tion in most parts of the kingdom; the old seats 
“of the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no 
new ones in their stcad; the families of farmers, 
who pay great rents, living ih filth and nastiness 
upon butter-milk and potatoes, without a shoe or 


spectator, who comes for a short time, only to 
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learn the language, and returns back to his own : 
* country, whither he finds all his wealth trans- 


` mitted. : a 


Nosira miseria magna est. 4? 
X ; 


There is not one argument used to prove the 


riches of Ireland, which is not a logical demonstra- ~ >$, 


tion of its povérty. The rise of our rents is 


squeezed out of the very blood, and vitals, and s! " 


clothes, and dwellings of the tenants, who ‘live. 
worse than English beggars. The lowness of in; 
terast, in all other countries a sign of wealth, is 
in us a proof of misery; there being no trade to. 
«mploy any borrower. Hence alone comes the 
dearnéss of land; since the savers have’ no ther 
way to lay out their money; henge the dearness of ` 
necessaries of life; because the tenants cannot - 
afford to pay such extravagant rates for land 


^ 


(which they must take, or g0 a-begging), without ae 

raising the price of cattle and of corn, although v 
themselves should live upon chaff. Hence our S 
increase of building in this city; because workmen é 


have nothing to do but to employ one another, and 2 
one half of them are infallibly undone. Hente ww 
the daily increase of bankers, who may:be a neces- 
. sary evil in à trading country, but so ruinous . 
in ours; who, for their private advantage, have 
sent away all our silver, and one third of our gold; . 
so that within three years past the running s 
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of the nation, which was about five hundred 

thousand pounds, is now less than two, and must 
oily diminish, unless we have liberty to coin, as 
well as that important kingdom the Isle of Man, 
and the meanest principality in the German 
empire, as I before observed. c 


—Jonathan Swift. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE l 
THREE STUDENTS : 


* It was in the year '95 that a combination of 
events, into which I need not enter, caused Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes and myself to spend some weeks 
in ona of our great University towns, and it was 
during this time that the small but in&tructiyé ad- 
venture which I am about to relate befell us. It 
will be obvious that apy details which would heip 
the reader to exactly identify the college or the cri- 


minal would be injudicious and offensive. So . 


painful a scandal may well be allowed to die out. 
With due discretion the incidept itself may, how- 


of those qualities for which my friend was re- 
markable. I will endeavour in my statement to 


- avoid such terms as would serve to limit the events 
or give a clue as to the- 


to any particular place, 
people concerned. . — , 
We were residing at» 
lodgings closé to a library where Sherlock Holmes 
was pursuing some l 
English charters— Tes 
so striking that they may be the subject of one of: 
my future narratives. Here it was that one even: 
ing we received a visit from an acquaintance, Mr. 
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gborious researches in Early ` 
earches which led to results — 
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^ Hilton Soames, tutor and iaer at the college of 

St. Luke’s. Mr. Soames was’a tall, spare man, 

of a nervous and excitable temperament. I had 
always known him to be restless in his manner, but 
on this particular occasion he was in^such a state 
of uncontrollable agitation that it was clear some- 
thing very unusual had occurred. 

‘I trust Mr. Holmes, that you can spare me 
a few hours of your valuable time. We have had 
a véry painful incident at St. Luke's, and really, 
but for the happy chance o? your being in the . 
town, I should have been at a loss what to do.’ 

'I am very busy just now, and I desire no 
distractions,’ my friend answered. ‘I should 
much prefer that you called in the aid of the 
‘police.’ 

"No, no, my dear sir; such a course is utterly 
impossible. When once the law is evoked it can- 
not be stayed again, and this is just one of those 
cases where, for the credit of the college, it is 
most essential to avoid scandal. Your discretion 
is as well known as your powers, and you are the 
one man in the world who can help me. I beg you, 
Mr. Holmes, to do what you can.' 

My friend's temper had not improved since ` 

. he had been deprived of the congenial surround- ' 
-ings of Baker Street. Without his scrap-books, 
his chemicals, and his homely untidiness, he was 
an uncomfortable man. He shrugged his shoul- 
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ders in ungracious:acquiescenice while our visitor in ^ 
e hurried words and with much excitable gesticula- 
tion poured forth his story. 
‘T must explain to you, Mr. Holmes, that 
, to-morrow is the first day of the examinatioi for 
the Fortescue Scholarship. I am oùe of the exa- 
miners. My subject is Greek, and the first of the 
papers-consists of à large passage of Greek trans- 
lation which the candidate hae not seen. This 
passage is printed on the examination paper, aud 
it would naturally be an immense advantage ifthe ' 
candidate could prepare it in advance. For this 


Di 


reason great care is taken to keep the paper 
secret. , 

‘To-day about three o’clock the proofs of 
this paper arrived from the printers. The exer- 


“absolutely correct. At four-thirty my task was 
not yet completed. I had, however, promised to 
take tea in a friend’s 
upon my desk. I was absent rather more, than an 
hour You are aware, Mr. Holmes, that our 

. college doors are double—a green baize one within 
and a heavy oak one without. As I approached 
my outer door I was amazed to see & key in it. 

° For an instant I imagined’that I had left my own - . 
there, but on feeling in my pocket i found that 
it was all right. The only duplicate which 
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existed, so far as I knew, was that which belong- 
ed to my servant, Bannister, a man who has- 
looked after my room for ten years, and whose 
honesty is absolutely above. suspicion. I found 
that: the sey was indeed his, that he had entered , 
my room to know if I wanted tea, and that he had 
very carelessly left the key in the door when he 
came out. His visit to my roem must have been 
within a very few -ainutes of my leavingjit. His 
forgetfulness about the key would have mattered 
e little upon any other occasion, but on this one day 
vit has produced the most deplorable consequences. 
‘The moment I looked at my table i was 
- aware that some one had rummaged among my 
papers. The proof was in three long slips. I 
had left them all together. Now I found that one 
of them was lying on she floor, one was on the -~ 
side table near the window, and the third was ~ 
where I had left it." 
Holmes stirred for the first time. 
. ‘The first page on the floor, the second in the 
window, and the third where you left it,' said he. 
"Exactly, Mr. Holmes’ You amaze me. 
How could you possibly know that? 


"Pray continue your very interesting state- 
ment.’ ` 


‘For an instant I.imagined that Bannister 
. had taken the unpardonable liberty of examining 
my papers. He denied it, however, with the ut- 
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most earnestness, ind I am convinced that_he was 


speaking the truth. The alternative was that. 
some one passing had observed the key in tke 
door, had known that I was out, and had entered. 
to look at the papers. A large sum of money is 
at stake?for the scholarghip is a very valuable one, 


and an unscrupulous man might very well runa - 


A . a . . 
risk in order to gain advantage over his fellows. 
“Bannister was very much upset by the inci- 


dent. He had nearly fainted when we found that, 


the papers had unddubtedly been tampered with. 
I gave him a little brandy, and left him collapsed 
in a chair while I made a most careful examina- 


tion cf the room. I soon saw that the intruder ^ , 


had left other traces of his presence besides the 


rampled papers. On the table in the window; 
were several shred: from a pencil which had been - 


sharpened. A broken tip of lead was lying there 
also. Evident]y.the rascal had copied the paper 


in a great hurry, had broken his pencil, and bad 


been compelled to put a fresh point to it. 
‘Excellent!’ said Holmes, who was recovel- 

ing his good humour as his-attention became more 

engrossed by the case. "Fortune has been your 


friend.’ : 23 
‘This was not all. I have a new writing- 


table with a fine surface of red leather. I am pre- ES 


pared to swear, and so is Bannister, that it was 


smooth and unstained. Now I found a clean cut 
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in it.about three inches long---not a mere ‘scratch 
but a positive cut. Not only this but on the table 
T«found a small ball of black dough, or clay, with 
specks of something which looks like sawdust in’ 
it. I am convinced that these marks were left 


by the man who rifled the papers. There were no . 


foot-marks and no other evidence as to his iden- 
tity. I was at my wit's end, when suddenly tlie 
happy thought occurred to me that you were in 
the town, and I came straight round to put the 
matter into your hands. “Do help me, Mr. 
Holmes! You see my dilenmá. Either I must 
find the man, or else the examination mst be post- 
poned until fresh papers are prepared, and since 
this Gannot be done without explanation, there 
will ensue a hidecus scandal, which will throw a 


- cloud nov only on the college but on the University. 


Above all things, I desire to settle the matter 
quietly and discreetly.’’ : 

‘I shall be happy to look into it and to give 
you such advice as I can' said Holmes, rising and 
putting on his overcoat. ‘This case is not entire- 
ly devoid of interest. - Had any one visited you 
in‘ your room after the papers came to you?’ 

"Yes; young Daulat Ras, an Indian student 
who lives on the same stair, came in to ask me 
Some particulars about the examination.’ 


‘For which he was entered Y 
- ‘Yes.’ : 


14 
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‘And the papers were on your table?’ * 

"To the best of my belief they were rolled 
up.' : : : 

‘But might be recognized as proofs? ,^ 

*Possibly.* : 

‘No óne else In your room?” 


‘No.’ ò l7 
* “Did any one know. that these proofs would 
be there ? . EG 


‘No one save the, printer.’ 

‘Did this man Bannister know?” 

*No, certainly. not.” No one knew.’ 

‘Where is Bannister now?’ 

“Hè was very ill, poor fellow! I lefthim:col- 
lapsed in the chair. I was in such a hurry to 
come to you.’ "MURS teers 

‘You left your door open *' 

2 ‘I locked the papers up first.’ o * 

"Then it anfounts to this, Mr. Soames, that 
unless the Indian student recognizec the roll as . 
being proofs,*the man who tampered with them» 
came upon them actidentally without knowing 
that they were there.’ 

‘So it seems to me." 

Holmes gave an enigmatie smile. 


e 


‘Well,’ said he, ‘let us go round. Not one - .' 


of your cases, Watson—mental, not physical. 
All right; come'if you want tp. Now, Mr. 
Soames—at your disposal!’ à 


e 
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The sitting-room of our „client opened by 8 * 


long, low, latticed window on to the ancient 
jichen-tinted court of the old college. A Gothic 


arched door led to a worn stone staircase. On the . 


ground floor was the tutor’s room. Above were 
three students one on each story .. . . It was al- 
ready twilight when we reached the scene of our 
problem. Holmes halted and looked earrjestly at 
the window. ‘Then he approached it, and, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, with his neck craned, he looked into 
the room. Mohs: 

‘He murt have entered through the door. 

" There is no opening except the one pane,’ said our 
learned guide. 

‘Dear me!’ said Holmes, and he smiled in a 
singular way as he glanced at-our.companion. 
‘Well, if there is nothing to be learned here we 
had best go inside.’ g 

- The lecturer unlocked the óuter door and 
vshered us into his room. We-stood at the en- 
trance while Holmes made an examination of the 
carpet. : F ; 

. lam afraid there are no signs here,’ said he. 
‘One could hardly hope for any upon so dry a 
day. Your servant seems to Lave quite recovered. 


. You left him in a chair; you say; which chair?’ 


‘By the window there.’ 
‘I see. Near this little table. You cam'come 
in now. JI have finished with the carpet. Let us 
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. again. This is of interest, Watson. 
It was about the usual, , 
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take the little tablé first. Of course, what has ^ 
happened.is very clear. The man entered and 
tcok the papers sheet by sheet, from the central 
table. He carried them over’ to -the window 
table, because from there he could see if yoyscame 
across the court-yard, and so could effect an 
escape.’ ? 
> ‘As a matter of fact, he could not,’ said 
Sdames; ‘for I entered by the side." m 
* Ah, that's good! Well, anyhow, that was 
in his mind. » Let me see the three strips. No, 
finger impressions—no! Well, he carried over 
this‘one first and he copied it. How long would 
it take him to do that, using every possible con- ' 
tractioh? A quarter of an hour, not less. Then 
he tossed it down and seized the next. He was . 
in the midst of that when your return caused him ^ 
to make a very hurried retreat very hurried sinte 
o he had not time to replace the papers yhich would 
tell you that hé hac been there. Yóu were not 
aware of any hurrying feet on the stair as.you , 
entered the outer door?’ . opua 
‘No, I can’t say I was.” 
‘Well, he. wrote so furiously that he broke 


his pencil, and had, as you obsel've, to sharpen it 
The pencil 


3 


was not an ordinary one. 
size with a soft lead; the outer colour was dark 


blue,-the maker's name was printed in silver let- 
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- tering, and the piece remaining is only about an 
inch and a half long. Look for such a pencil, , 
Mr. Soames, and you have got your man. When 
{ add that he possesses a large and very blunt 
knife, you have an additional aid.’ 

Mr. Soames was somewhat overwhelmed by 
this flood of information. ` “I can follow the other 
points,” said he, ‘but really in this matter of the 
length-~’ s 

. Holmes held out a small chip with the letters. 
- INN'and a space of clear wood after them. 
: ` “You see? ` 
‘No, 1 fear that even now— t: 
*Watson, I have always done you an injustice. 
There are others. What could this NN be? It is 
at the end of a word: You are aware that Johann 
. Faber is the mos. common maker's name. Is it 
not clear that there is just as much of the pencil 
left'as usually follows the Johann?’ He held the ' 
small table sideways to the electric light. ' I was 
_ hoping that if the paper on. which he wrote was 
thin some trace of it might come through upon this 

E polished surface. No, I sé nothing. I don't 

think there is anything more to be learned here. 

Now for the central table., This small pellet is, I 

presume, the black doughy mass you spoke of. 

_« -, Roughly pyramidal-in shape and hollowed out, I 
perceive. As you say there appear to be grains 
of-sawdust in it. Dear me, this is very interesi- 
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ing. And the cut—a positive ‘ene, I ses. a bee 
e began with a thin scratch and ended in a jagged 
hole. Iam much indebted to you for directing ~- 
my attention to this case, Mr. Soames. Where > +s 
does that daor lead to? ne “Ss 
‘To my bedroom. ’, 2 ` 
‘Have you been in it since your adventure? 
‘No; I camesstraight away for you.’ 
‘I should like to have a glance round. 
. What a charming, old-fashioned room! Perlfaps 
you will kindly wait a minute until I have examin- ` 
ed the floor. No, see nothing. What about 1 | 
this curtain? You hang your clothes behind it. 
If any one were forced to.conceal himself in this. 
room he must do it there, since the bed is too low 
and the wardrobe to shallow. | No one there, I. 
suppose !” : z ae 
As Holmes drew the curtain I was aware, 
* from some little rigidity and alertness of his atti- 
tude, that he was prepared for an emergency. AS 
a matter of fact the drawn curtain disclosed .  * 


fR e 


nothing but'three or four suits of clotlies hanging = 

from a line of pegs. Holmes turned away and n 

stooped suddenly to the floor. e . 
*Holloa! What's this? said he. , : : 


it was 4 small pyramid of black, putty-like — 
stuff, exactly like the dne upon the table of the: “~ 
study. Holmes held it out on his open. palm in 
the glare of the electric light. 3 
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e 


"Your visitor seems to have left traces in your 
bedroofn as well as in your sjtting-room, Mr. 
Spames.’ ar 
‘What could he have wanted there? 

‘T chink it is clear enough. You came back 
by an unexpected way, and,so he had no warning 
until you were at the very door. What could he 
do? He caught up everything which would betray 
him; and he rushed into your bedroom to conceal 
himself.’ A 

. ‘Good gracious, Mr. Holmes, do you mean 

to tell me that<all. the.time I was talking, to 

Bannister in this room we had the man prisoner 

- if we had only known itt 
* So T read it.’ 

' ‘Surely there ‘is another alternative, Mr. 
Holmes? I don’t know whether you observed my . 
bedroom window.' 

‘Lattice-paned, lead framework, three sepa- 

_ rate windows, one swinging on hinge and large 

enough to admit a man.’ Au 

d ‘Exactly. And,it looks*out on an angle of 

the courtyard so as to be partly invisible. The 

. man might have effected his entrance there, left 

. traces as he passed through the bedroom, and 

„œ -, finally, finding the door. open, have escaped that 
way. 

Holmes shook his head impatiently. 
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‘Let us be practical’ said he. ‘I understand = 


.you to say that there are three students whe use 


this stair and are in the habit of passing your 


door?’ E : 
*Yes, there are.’ e 
* And they are all in for this examination ? 
‘Ves.’ nx È 


, Have you any reason to suspect any one: of 

them more than the others ? 

Soames hesitated. ; 

“Tt is a very delicate question,' said he. ‘One 

_ hardly likes to throw suspicion where there are no 
proofs.’ : 

*Le$ us hear the suspicions. I will look after 

the proofs.' BRUN. 

‘T will tell you, then, ina few, words, the 

character of the three men who inhabit' these 


'» ; 


erooms. ‘The lower of the three is Gilchrist, a fine _ 


scholar and athlete; plays in the Rugby team and 


[4 


the cricket team for the college, and got his: Blue | 


-for the hurdles andthe long jump. . He is a fine, 
manly fellow. i 
Jabez Gilchrist, who ruined himself on the Turf. 
My scholar has been left very poor, but he is hard- 
working and industrious. He will do well. 


“The second floor is inhabited by Daulat Ras, 


the Indian. He is a quiet, inscrutable fellow, as 


most qf those Indians are. He is well up in his 


bi 
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^ 


« work, though his Greek is his weak subject. He 
is steady and methodical. . 


e 


.« „ ‘The top floor belongs to Miles McLaren. 
‘fie is a brilliant fellow when he chooses to work— 


1 
D £^ 
t 


wr p 


j but he is wayward, dissipated, and unprincipled. 


He was nearly expelled over a card scandal in his ^. 


first year. He has been idlingoall this term, and 
he must look forward with dread to the examina- 
ton. ° ; 

‘Then it is he whom you suspett ?” ; 

‘T dare not'go as far asthat. But of the 
three he is perhaps the least unlikely.’ 


€ 


one ‘of the brightest intellects of the University; , 


‘Exactly. Now, Mr. Soames, let us have a . 


look at ‘your servant, Bannister.’ 


; He was a little, white-faced, clean-shaven, 
uy grizzly-haired fellow of fifty. He was still suffer- 
^(  ' ing from this sudden disturbance.of the quiet- 

.. routine of his life. His plump face was twitch- 
: ing with his nervousness, and his fingers could 

^ '' ‘not keep still. AEN 
: ‘We are investigating tkis unhappy business, 

Bannister, said his'master. 
à “Yes, sir.’ 


‘I understand,’ said Holmes, ‘that you left 


wc -_ | your key in the door? < 


“Yes, sir.’ 


^ 
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r 
should do this on the very day when there were ^ 
e these papers inside? e 
‘Tt was most unfortunate, sir. But I have 
occasionally done the same thing at other times.’ 
‘When did you enter the room ?' #8 
‘Tt was about halfpast four. That is Mr. 
Soames's tea-time.’ 
* 'Bow long did you stay *' 
“When I saw that he was absent I withdrew 
at once.’ - s 
*Did you look at these papers on the tablet. 
**No, sir, certainly not.’ | 2 : 
‘Flow came you to leave the key in the door? , 
I^ ad the tea-tray in my hand. I thought I 
would come back for the key. Then I forgot.’ 
‘Fas the outer door a spring lock? , ° 
‘No, sir.’ r 
: "Then it was open all the time’, : 
‘Yes, sir.’ ^ 
‘Any one in the room ‘could get out” Foe 
‘Yes, sir.’ . : 
‘When Mr, Soåmes returned and called for 
you, you were. very much disturbed : 
“Yes, sir. Such a. thing has never happened 
during the many years that I have been here.. 1 
* nearly fainted, sir.’ ` bes 
‘So I understand. Where were you when you 
began to feel bad ? 
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^ ‘Where was I, sir! Wy, here, near the 
door.” ° x . S 
"That is singular, because you sat down in 
that chair over yonder near the,corner. Why did 
you pass these other chairs?’ - - 
‘I don’t know, sir. It didn't matter to me 
where I sat.’ | 
‘I really don't think he knew much about it, 


Mr. Holmes. He was looking very bad-—quite 
ghastly.’ - 


‘You stayed her. when your master left? ° 

‘Only for a minute or so. Then I locked the 
door and went to my room. ` 2 

“Whom do you suspect?’ 

‘Oh, I would not venture to say, sir. 1 don't 
believe there is any gentleman in this University 
whe is capable of'profiting' by such an action. No 
sit. I'll not believe it.” l : 

"Thank you; that will do,’ said Holmes. ‘Oh, ^ 
one more word. You have not mentioned to any 
of the three gentlemen whom you attend that 
anything is amiss? 

‘No, sir; not a word.’ , ° 

‘You haven't seen any of them?’ = 

‘No, sir.’ . ; 

“Very good. Now, Mr. Soames, we will take 

_ a walk in the quadrangle, if you please.’ 


Three yellow squares of light shone-above us _ 
in the gathering gloom. . ; 


" 
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. . “Your three birds are all ii their nests,” said 
Holmes, looking up. ‘Halloa? What’s that? 
One of them seems restless enough.” 

It was the Indian, whose dark silhauette 
appeared suddenly upon the blind. He was 
pacing swiftly up and down his room. 

‘I should like to have a peep at each of them,’ 
said Holmes. ‘Is it possible? 

‘No difficulty in the world,’ Soames answered. 
“This set of reoms is quite the oldest in the college, 
and it is not unusual for visitors to go over them. 


Come along, and I wiil personally conduct you. , 


‘No names, please!’ said Holmes, as we 
knockéd at Gilchrist’s door. A tall, flaxen- 
haired, slim young fellow opened it, and made 
us welcome when he understood our errand. 
There were some really curious pieces of medieval 
domestic architecture within. Holmes was so 
charmed with one of them that he insisted on 
drawing it on his notebook, broke his pencil, had 
to borrow oue from our host, and finally borrow- 


ed a knife to sharpen hisown. The same curious - 


accident happened to him în the rooms of the 
Indian—a silent little , hook-nosed fellow,” who 
eyed us askance and was obviously glad- when 
Holmes’s architectyral s 

end. I could not see that in either case Tiolmes 
had eome upon the clue for which he was search- 


ing. Only at the* 


. 
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third .did our visit prove abor- , 
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tive. "The outer door would not open to our 
` . knock, and nothing more substantial than a tor- 
| fent of bad language came from behind it. ‘I 
don’teçare who you are. You can go to blazes!’ 
roared the angry voice. “To-morrow’s the exam., 
and I won't be drawn by any one ' 
* A rude fellow,’ said our guide, flushing with 
-anger as we withdrew down tke stair. “Ot course 
he did not realize that it was I who was knocking, 
' but none the less his conduct was very uncourte- 
$ ous, and indeed, under the circumstances, rather 
suspicious.’ , : 3 
Holmes's response was a curious one. : 
‘Can you tell me his exact height?’ he asked. 
‘Really, Mr. Holmes, I cannot undertake to say. 
He is taller than the Indian, not so tall as 
Gilchrist. I suppose five foot six would be about 
it.’ S 
“That 1s very important,’ said Holmes. ‘And 
now, Mr. Soames, I wish you good night’ 
, Qur guide cried aloud in his astonishment: 
, and dismay. Dr 
‘Good gracious, Mr. Holmes, you are surely 
Not going to leave me ir this abrupt fashion! You 
don’t seem to realize the position. To-morrow 
_is the examination. I must, take some definite 
action to-night. I cannot allow the examination 


to be held if one of the papers has been tampered 
with. The situation must be faced.’ 


^ 
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E ‘You must leave it as it is. I shall ,drop 
round early to-morrow morning and chat the 
matter over. It is possible that I may .be ina 
position then to indicate some course of action. 
Meanwhile you change nothing—nothing at all.’ 

“You can be perfectly easy ‘in your mind. 
*Very good, Mr. Holmes.' 

7 We shall certainly find some way out of your 
difficulties. I will take the black clay, with me, 
.^ also the pencil cutting. Good-bye.’ 

When we were out m the darkness of the 
quadrangle we agait. looked up at the windows. 

The Indian still paced his room. ‘The others were 

invisiblé. . 

‘Well, Watson, what do you think of it" 

Holmes asked as We came cut into the main 

street. ‘Quite a little parlour game—sort cf 

athree-card trick, is it not? There are your three 

men. It must »e one of them. You ‘take your 

choice. Which is yours? i 

‘The foul mouthed fellow at the top. - He 
is the one with the avorst record. And yet that 
Indian was a sly fellow also. Why should he be 
pacing his room all the time? Toiv 
‘There is nothing in that. Many men do it 
« when they are trying to learn apything by heart.’ | ENS 
‘He looked at us in & queer way. 
‘So would you if a flock of strangers came 
were preparing for an exami- 


in on you when vou 
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naticn next day, and every moment was of value. e 
No; I see nothing in tbat. Pencils, too, and 
“knives—all was satisfactory.. But that fellow 
does puzzle me.’ 
“Who?” x 
‘Why, Bannister, the servant. What's his 
game in the matter?’ 4 Dx : 
‘He impressed me as being a perfectiy honest 
man. - ; z 
- ‘So he did me. That's the cpuzzling part. 
Why should a perfectly honest man—well, well, 
here's a large stationer’s. We shall begin our 
researches here.’ ; 

There were only four stationers of any conse- 
quence in the town, and at each Holmes produced 
his pencil chips and bid high for a duplicate.. All 
were agreed that one could be ordered, but that it 
was not a usual size of pencil, and that it was 
seldom kept in stock. My friend did not appear 
to be depressed by ^is failure, but shrugged his 
shoulders in half-humorous resignation. 

*No good, my dear Watson. ‘This, tle best 
and only final clue, has run to nothing. But, in- 
deed, I have little doubt that we can build up a 
sufficient case without it. By Jove! my dear fel- . 
low, it is nearly nine, and the landlady babbled of ' 
green peas at seven-thirty. What with your 
eternal .obacco, Watson, and your irregularity at 
meals, I expect that you will get notics to quit, 
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and that I ghall share your downfall—noi, hows » 
a ever, before we Haye solved the problem ef the 
nervous tutor, the careless servant, and the three 
enterprising students.’ : 3 
Holmes made no further' allusion te the 
matter that day, though he sat lostin thought for 
a long tithe after our bélated dinner. At eight in 
the morning he came into my room just as I finish- 
* ed my toilet. : 
; ‘Well. Watson,’ said he, ‘it is time we went 
„° downto St, Luke's. Can you do without >. ` 
breakfast? A a ^c 2 
Certainly. ^ ° a in 
‘Soames will be in a dreadful fidget until we' 
are able to tell him something positive.  , a 
‘Have you anything positive to tell him? 
‘J think so.’ o a eee 
‘You have formed a conclusion f sa 
o *Yes, my dear Watson; ‘x have | solved the 2 
mystery.” e” : 
‘But what fresh evidence could you have |. ^. 
Qui s E i 
‘Aha! it is not for nothing that I have turned ^ 
myself out of bed at the untimely hcur of six. BIZ; ; 
have put in two hours’ hard work and covered at  . : 
least five miles, with something to show for it. j 
Look at that!’ . m MEVS 
"He held out his hand. On the palm were 
three little pyramids of black, doughy clay. 
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‘Why, Holmes, you had only twa yesterday ” 
‘And one more this morning. Itis a fair n 
argument, that wherever No. 3 came frem is also 
the source of Nos. 1 and 2. Eh, Watson? Well 
come: along and put friend Soames out of his 
pain.’ £ ' 

The unfortunate tutor was certainly in a state 
of pitiable agitation when we -found him in his 
chambers. In a few hours the examinations 
would commence, and he was still in the dilemma 

- between making the facts public and allowing the 

eulprit to compete for the valuable scholarship. 
He could hardly stand still, so great “was” his 
mental agitation, and. he ran towards Holmes 
with two eager hands outstretched. à 
‘Thank Heaven that you have come! I 
feazed that ycu nad given it up in despair. 
What am I todo? Shall the examination pro- 
ceed Y ey 
‘Yes; let it proceed, by all méans.’ 
. ‘But this rascal—?’ 

'ü ,  3He shall not compete.” 

i *You know him? ^ 

f . ‘I think so. Tf this matter is not to become 

public. we must give ourselves certain powers, and 

; resolve ourselves into a small private court mar- 

+ i tial. You there, if you;please, Soames! Watson, ^ 

. you here! I'll take the armchair in the middle. 

*I think that we are now sufficiently imposing to 
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^ 


strike terror into a guilty breast. Kindly ring aa’ 


the bell!” ' Y 
Bannister entered, and shrank, back in evi- 

dent surprise and *ear at our judicial appearance. 
‘You wiH kindly close the door,” said Holmes. 

‘Now, Bannister, will you please tell us the truth 


. about yesterday's incident ?’ 


£ 


a The man tufned white to the roots of his 
hair. 1 > ° 


‘T have told you everything, sir.’ 7 ee 
‘Nothing to ado" * ves - 
Nothing at aH, six.’ x 


*Well, then, I must make some suggestions. 
to you, When you sat down on that chair yester- 
day, did you do so in order to conceal some object 
which would have shown who kad been in „the < 


room ?' c : 


-Bannister's face was ghastly. 
*No, sir; cgrtainly not.' 
‘It is only a suggestion,’ said Holmes suavely.' 
‘| frankly admit that I am unable to , prove it. ^ 
But it.seems probable enough, since the moment 
that Mr. Soames's back was turned you released  . 
the man who was niding in that bedroom.” ` , 
Bannister licked: his dry lips. 


e 
[2] 


^ 


‘There was no man, sit.’ E 

* Ah, that's a pity. Bannister. Up to now * 
you may have spoken the truth, but now I know 
that you have lied;" a 


^ 
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A 


a: a 
The man’s face set in sullen defiance. 

‘There was no man, sir.’ ° : 

‘Come, come; Bannister.’ - 

‘No, sir; there was no one.’ 

‘Tn that case you can give us rio further in- 
formation. Would you please remaire in the 
room? Stand over there near the bedroom door. 
Now, Soames, I am going to ask you to have the 
great kindness to go up to the room of young 


. Gilchrist, and to ask him to step, down into °g 
yours.’ . 


An instant later the futor returned, bringing 
with him the student. He was a Zne figure of a 
man tall, lithe, and agile, with a springy step 
and a pleasant, open face. His troubled blue 
eyes glanced at each of us, and finally rested with ` 
| ain expression of blank dismay upon Bannister in 
| : the farther corner. a 
‘Just close the door,’ said Holmes. . ‘Now, 
Mr. Gilchrist. We are all quite alone here, and 
no one need ever know one word of what passes 
between us. We van be perfectly frank with each 
other. We want so know, Mr. Gilchrist, how 
you, an honourable man, ever came to commit 
such an action as that of yesterday ?” 
The unfortunate young man staggered back, 


and cast a look full of horror and reproach at 
Bannister. : : a 
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"No, no; Mr. Gilchrist, sir; I never said a 
word-—never one “Yord! cried the servant. 

‘No, but you have now,’ saic Holmes. ‘Now, 
sir, you must see that after Bannister's words your 
position is hopeless, and that your qnly chance lies 
in. a fraak confession.’ 

For a inoment Gilchrist, with upraised hand, 
tried tg control fiis writhing features. The next 
he had thrown himself^on his knees beside "the 


table, and burying his face in his hands, he burst : 
into a storm’of passionate.sobbing; —. A 

a ‘Come, come, said Holmes kindly; “it is 
human to err, and'at least no one,càn accuse you, 
of being a callous criminal. Perhaps it would be - 
easier for you if I were to tell Mr. Soames what 
occurred and you can check me where I am wrong. > 
Shall I do sò? Well, well, don’t trouble „to . 


answer. Listen, and see that Ido you no 1n- 


c 


justice. 2 EA 
‘From the moment, Mr. Soames, that you . 
said:to me that no one, not even Bannister, could ^ 3} 


have told that the papers were in your room, the 
case began to take a definite shape in my mind. , 
The printer one could, of course, dismiss. _He 

- could examine the papers in his own office. The 
Indian I also thought nothing of. If the proofs 
were in roll he could not ‘possibly know what they fees 
were. wn the other nand, it seemed'an unthink- 

* able coincidence that a man should dare to enter 
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r 
r, 


- the room, and that by chance on that very day the 
papers‘ were on the table. I dismissed that. The ^ 
man who entered knew that the papers were there. 
Hew did he know? UE 

"When I approached your room, 1 examined 
the window. ‘You amused,me by supposing that 
I was contemplating the possibility of some one 
having in broad daylight, underthe eyes of all 
these opposite rooms, forced himself through it. 
Such.an idea was absurd. I was measuring how 
“tall a man would need to he in order to see as he 
passed what papers were on the central table. 
Iam six feet high, and I could do it with an effort. 
No one less than that would have a chance. Al- 
ready, you see, I had reason to think that if one 
_of your three students was a man of unusual 
‘height he was the most worth watching of the 
three. gist) 
‘I entered, and I took you into my confidence 
as to the suggestions of the side table. Of the 
centre table I could make nothing, until in your 
description of Gilchrist you mentioned that he was 
a long-distance jumper. "Then the whole thing 
' eame to me in an instant, and 1 only needed 
certain corroborative proefs which I speedily 
obtained. 
: What happened was this. This young 
fellow had employed his afternoon at the athletic 
grounds, where he had been practising the jump. 
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He returned carrying his jumping shoes, which 
* are provided, as *you;'are aware, with several 
spikes. As he passed your window, he saw, by 
means of his great'height, tnese proofs upon your 
table, and conjectured what they were. No harm 
would haye been done had it not been that as he . 
passed your door he perceived the key which had 
been left by the carelessness of your servant. A 
sudden impulse came over him to enter and see if 
they were indeed the proofs. It was nov a . 
dangerous exploit, for ke could always pretend, ' 
that he had simply dooked in to àsk a question. $ 
Well, when he saw that they were indeed the . 
proofs, it was then that he yielded to temptation. 
He put his shoes on the table. What was"it you 
put on that chair nea. the window * š 
‘Gloves,’ said the young man. 3 PEREG 
Holmes looked triumphantly at Bannister. _ 
‘He put his,gloves on the chair, and he took — 
the proofs, sheet by sheet, to copy them. He 
thought the tutor must return by the main gate, 
and that he would seg him. As we know, he came 
back by the side gate. Suddenly he heard him ab 
the very door: There was no possible escape. 
He forgot his gloves but he caught up his shoes 
and darted into the bedroom. You observe that — +- 
* the'scratch on that tuble ig slight at one side, but < 
deepens in the direction of the bedroom door. That 
in itself is enough to show us that the shoes had 


` . 
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been drawn in that direction, and that the culprit 
had taken refuge there. The: earth found the 
spike had been left on the table and a second 
sample was loosened and fell in the bedroom. I 
may ddd that I walked out to the athletic grounds 
this morning, saw that tenacious black clay is used 
in the jumping pit, and carried away a specimen 
of it, together with some of the ffe tan or sawdust 
which is strewn over it to-prevent the athlete from 
slipping. “Have I told the truth, Mr. Gilchrist?’ 
: The student had drewrm himseft erect. 
‘Yes, sir, it is true,’ said-he. Sl 
t ‘Good héavens, have you nothing to add?’ 
eried Soames. - 
~ fYes; sir, I have, but the shock of this dis- 
graceful exposure has bewildered me. I have a 


.' Jettér here, Mr. Soames, which I'wrote to you 


early this morning in the middle of a restless 

right. It was before I knew that my sin had 

found me out. Here itis, sir. You will see that 

. T^have said, “I have determined not to go in for 

the examination. I have been offered a commis- 
sion in the Rhodesian Police, and I am going 
out to South Africa at once." =€: . ie 

- "[ am indeed pleased to hear that you did not 
intend to profit by your unfair advantage,’ said 

. Soames. *“But why did*you change your pur- 
pose ?” A 5 

Gilchrist pointed to Bannister. ; 


e 
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"There is the man who sent me in the right 


' path,’ said he. ` 


‘Come now, Bannister,’ said Holmes. ‘Is 
will be clear to you from what I have said that 
only you could have let this young man out, ‘since 
you were left in the room and must have locked the 


‘door when you went out. As to his escaping by 


thgt window, it Was incredible. Can you not 
clear up the last voint in this mystery, and tell 
us the reason for your action ?' e? 
‘Tt was Simple enough, sir, if you only had 
known; but with all your cleverness it was-impos- 
sible that you could know. Tinie ‘was, Sir, 
when I,was butler to old Sir Jabez Gilchrist, tliis 
young gentleman’s father. . When he was ruined 
I came to the college as servant,, but I never for- 
got my old employer because he was down in the 
world. I watched his son all I could for the sake 


* of the old days., Well, sir, when I cafe into this 


room yesterday when the alarm was given, the' 
first thing I saw was € 

lying in that chair. I knew those gloves well, and’ 
I understood their message. » If Mr. Soames saw 
them the game "was up. I flopped down into that 
chair and nothing would budge me-until Mr. 
Soames went for you. Then out came my ‘poor 


young master, whom I had dandled on my knee, `- 


and confessed it all 40 me. . Wasn’t it natural, sir, 
that I'should save him, and wasn’t it natural 


e 
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also that I should try to speak to him as his dead 
father would have done, and make him under- 
stand that he could not profit by such a deed ! 
Could you blame me, sir? 

‘No, indeed!’ said Holmes heartily, springing 
to his feet. ‘Well, Soames, I think we have 
cleared your little problem up, and our breakfast 
awaits us at home. Come, Watson! As to you, 
sir, I trust that a bright future awaits you jn 
Rhodesia. 


us cee in tke iuture how 


high you can rise.’ 


^ 


T "7 —A. Conan Doyle. 
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For once you.have fallen low. Let . 


` poet of King Narayan had never seen her. On 


Vy? 


b 
i 
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She was the Princess Ajita. And the«court 


the day he recited a new poem to the kinghe , i 
e would raise his vofce just to that pitch which 7 k zi 
could be heard by unseen hearers in the screened at 
v* balcony high above the hall. He sent up his seg ^ 
towards the sfar-lancs out ‘of his reach, where, - 3i. : 


the planet “who ruled his 


„destiny shone unknown and out of ken. « xw 
He would espy some shadow moving behind 
the veil. A tinkling sound would come tc hiscear 
from afar, and would set him dreaming of the 
ankles whose tiny golden bells sang at each step. 
Ah, the rosy red tender feet that walked the dust: : 
‘of the earth like God's mercy on the fallen! The: 
poet had placed" them on the altar of his heart, > 
where he wove his songs to the tune of those golden* - 
bells. Doubt hever arose in his mind as'to whóse « 
shadow it was that moved behind the screen, and 
whose anklets they were that sang to the time of 
his beating heart. ese > ^ 
Manjari, the maid of the princess, passed by 
* the poet’s house on her way to the river, and sha =- ^^ 
never missed a day to have a few words with him . iy 
When she found the road deserted,, s^ 
* 395 (1 


circled „with light, 


- ^ 
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~y and the shadow of dusk on the land, she would 
V boldly enter his room, and sit at the corner of his^ 


carpet. There was a suspicion of an added care 
3 in the choice of the colour of her veil, in the setting 
of the flower in her hair. e 
People smi'ed and whispered at this, and 
. they were not to blame. For Shekhar the poet 
never took the trouble to hide the fact that these 
meetings were a pure joy to him. 
*. The meaning of her name was the spray of 
^. flowers. One must confess that for an ordinary 
dec mortal it was sufficient in its sweetness., But 
Shekhar made his own addition to this name, and 
culled her the Spray of Spring Flowers. And 
ordinary mortals shook their heads and said, 
“Ah me” — .. à 
3 . , Im the spring songs that the poes sang the 
TN C praise of the spray of spring flowers was conspi-, 
2 i a ‘cuously_reiterated; and the king winked and 
ANS - smiled at him when he heard it, and the poet 
x. oye smiled in answer. : 
=> - “`The king would put him the question : “Is it 
. the business of the dee merely to hum in the court 
| ef the spring?" e 
E * The poet would answer: ‘‘No, but also to sip 
tke honey of the spray. of spring flowers." 


, it was rumoured that the Princess Ajita also 
laughed at her maid's accepting the ^poet's 


^ 
^ ho 


a a 
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By Soe And they all laughed in the king’s hall. And 3 
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name for her, and Manjari felt glad in her ieee 

e heart. Uem : : 3 : 

Thus truth and falsehood mingle in life—and ee 4 

to what God builds man adds his own decora; SU 


.^ r 


tion. . 
Only those were pure truths which were sung c 
by-the poet. The theme was Krishna, the lover : 
. god, and Radha, éhe beloved, the Eternal Man : ) 
and the Eternal Woman, the sorrow that comes E 
. from the beginning of time, and the jcy withcut j 
o° ond. The truth of these songs was tested in his . 
inmost heart by everybody from thé beggar to the 
, king himself. The poet’s songs were on the lips 
of all. At the merest glimmer of the moon and 
the faintest whisper of the summer breeze « his 
songs would break forth in the land from windows . 


and courtyards, from gailing-boats, from shadows 


of the wayside trees, in numberless voices. : 
* Thus passed the days happily. "The poet re-. 
i -the hearers applauded, i 


Manjari pass 
on her way to" 
the screened b 


tinkled from afar. 
Just then set forth from his 


a poet on his path of conquest. 
ngdom of Amarapur: Hestood., °. 


* Narayan, in the ki . ; 
before the throne, and uttered a verse jn praise of 
the king. He had challenged all the court poets 


° 
~ 
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on his way, and his career of victory, had been : 

unbroken. 3 E 
“The king received him mn honour! and said: 

. **Poet, I offer you welcome.’* 

"Pundarik, the poet, proudly replied: “Sire, 
T ask for war.’ 

Shekhar, the court poet of the king, did not 
know how the battle of the Muse was to be waged. 
He had no sleep a: night. - The mighty figure of 
the famous Pundarik, “his sharp nose caved like n. 

© a scimitar, and his proud head tiltéd on one side, 
* haunted the poet’s vision in the dark. — , 

With a:trembling heart Shekhar enter ed the + 
arena in the morning. The theatre was filled with 
the srowd. 

The poet greeted his rival with a smile and a 
bow. Pundarik returned it with a slight toss of 
his head, and turned his face towards his circle of, 
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adoring followers with a meaning smile. 

Shekhar cast his glance towards the screened 
5alcony high above, and saluted his lady in his 
mind, saying: “If I am the winner at the combat 
to-day, my lady; thy victorious name shall be 
glorified. REL S < 

The trumpet sounded. The great crowd 
stood up, shouting victory to the king. The king, 


duessed in:an ample robe of white, slowly came ` 


into the hall like a floating cloud of autumn, and 
sat on his throne. 
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Pundarik stood up, and the vast hall became 


» still. With his head. raised high and chest ex- 


panded, he began in his thundering voice to ^- 
.recite the praise of King Narayan’ His words 
burst upon the walls of the hall like breakers of yy 
the sea, and seemed to rattle against the ribs of ^'^ - 
the listening crowd. The skill with which he 
gave varied meanings to the name Narayan, and 
wove eath letter of it through the web of .his 
verses in all manner of combinations, took away 
the breath of his amazed hearers: -` 
For some minutes after he took his seat his 
voicé cóntinued to vibrate among the numberless 
pillars of the king’s court and in thousands. of 
speechléss hearts. The learned professors who 
had-come from distant lands raised their , right 
hands, and cried, ‘‘Bravo!”’ pU j 
The king threw a glance on Shekhar's:facé, . 
^and Shekhar in answer raised for a moment his: 
eyes full of pair? towards his master, and then . 
stood up like a stricken deer at bay. His face .  , y 
was pale, his*bashfulness was almost- that of a- Ns 
woman, his slight yduthful figure, delicate in its + ^K 
outline, seemed like a tensely’ strung vina ready ta (NIE 
break out in music at the least touch. . ? ` 
His head was bent, his voice was low, when : 


© he began. The first few verses were almost inaud [eo haere 
ble. ‘Then he slowly raised his head, and his clear, 
sweet voice rose into the sky like a quivering flame : 
; : e cn 
^ - 
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xf ^^ of fire. Be began with the dneient legend, of the 
kingly line lost in the haze of the past, and brought n 


jt down through its long course of heroism and 


matchless geherosity to the present age. He fixed 
his gaze on the king's face, and all the vast and 
So unexpressed Iove of the people for the royal house 


rose like incense in his song, and enwreathed, the 
throne on all sides. These wege his last words 
when, trembling, he took his seat: “My mastet, T 
may be beften in play of words, but not in my love 
for thee!’’ * ^ 


n 


2 Tears filled the eyes oH the hearers, and the 


stone walls shook with cries of victory. 
- Mocking this popular outburst of feeling, 


with an august shake of his head and a contemptu- > 
ous sneer, Pundarik stood up, and flung-this + : 


question to the assembly: ‘What is there superior 
to words?" Ina moment the hall lapsed into 
silence again. 2 

Then with a marvellous display of learning, 
he proved that the Word was in the beginning,, 
.that the. Word was God. We piled up 
quotations from seripuures, and built a high altar 
for the Word to be seated above all that there is 
in heaven and in earth. , He repeated that ques- 
tion in his mighty voice: ‘“What is there superior 
to words *" ú 

Proudly he looked around him. None dared 


to accept his challenge, and he slowly took bis seat 


P 
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3 like a lion, who hax. just made a full meal of its ES 
victim. Thé pandits shouted, *Bravol' The 
king remained silent with wonder, and the poet “" ^'* 

* — Shekhar felt himself of no account by the side of 

this stupendous learning. The assembly broke up 
for that day. ` ; 
, * Next day Shekhar began his song. It was œ 
* of that day when the pipings of love’s flute startled 
for. the first time the hushed air. of the Vrinda 
|^ * forest. The shepherd women did not know who , 

. was the player or. whénce came the music. Some  . 
times it seemed to come from: the heart of the Á 
south wind, and sometimes from the straying - à 

. . „clouds ef the hill-tops. it came with a message ^ , 
‘of tryst from the land of the sunrise, and it fidatedl 
c from the verge of sunset with ite sigh of sorrow. , = 
ùi The stars seémed to be the stops of the instrument . are 
- that flooded the dreams of the night with melody. ' i 
The music seemed to burst all at once from all xi 
sides, from fields and groves, from the shady lanes: , 
and lonely rqads, from the melting blue of thé. ts 
sky, from the shimmering green of the grass. ^"  ,* 
. They neither knew its meaning nor could they find . 
E words to give utterance "to the desire of their : 
Ao hearts. ‘Tears filled their eyes, and their lifé 
seemed to long for a death that would be its côn- 
summation. Shekhez forgot his audience, forgot `. 
the trial of its strength with a rival. He stood 
- alone amid his thoughts that rustled and quivered 
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^ round him like leaves in à summer breeze, and 3 
sang the Song of the Flute. “He had ir his mind '. 
the vision of.an image that had taken its shape 
from a shadow, and the echo of a faint tinkling 
sound of a distant footstep. 2 cd 

He took his seat. His hearers trentbled with 
> the sadness of an indefinable delight, immense and 
vague, and they forgot to applaud him. „As this ^" 
feeling died away Pundárik stood up before the 
. throne and challenged his rival to define who was  * 
> ` this Lover and.who was the” Beloved. He arro- 
gantly looked around him, he smiled at his fol- | 
- lowers and then put the question again: ‘Whois. | 
', ^ Krishna, the lover, and who is Radha, the | 
Beloved 7” ; | 
As “  „ Then he began to analyse the roots of those | 
names, -and various interpretations of their 
414, meanings. He brought before the bewildered 
up Np audience all the intricacies of the different schools 

y A of metaphysics with consummate skill. Each 

ort letter of those names he divided frgm its fellow, 
` “and'then pursued them witha relentless logic till 

A they fell to the dust in confusion, to be caught up 

Es , again and restored to a meaning never before 

i ~ imagined: by the subtlest ‘of wordmongers. a 
> The pandits were in ecstasy; they applauded 


= S ~" vociferously; and the crowd followed them, delud- E 
S * ed into the certainty that they. had witnessed, ; 
. ; that day, the last shred of thẹ curtains of Truth : 
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intellect. The performance of his tremendous 
feat so delighted them that they forgot to ask 
aue if there was any truth behind it? after 
all. e © à 

- The king’s mind .was „overwhelmed with 
wonder. ‘The atmosphere was completely cleared 
of"all illusion of music, and the vision of the world 
around seemed to be changed from its freshness of 


tender greensto the solidity of a high road level--^ 


led and made hard with crushed stones. 

“Tó the people assembled their own poet, 
appeared a mere boy in comparison with this 
giant, who walked with such ease, knocking down 
difficulties at each step in the world of words and - 
thoughts. It became evident to thém for-the first ` 
time that the poems Shekhar wrote were absurdly- 
‘simple, and it must be a mere accident that they 
did not write thêm themselves. They were neither - 


glances, silently inciting him to make a final effort. 
But Shekhar took no notice, and remained fixed 


to his seat. . Ein 
'The king 1n anger came down from his throne 
'——took off his pearl chain and put it on Pundarik’s- . 
head. Everybody in the hall cheered.. From the 
upper balcony came a slight sound of the move- 
ments of rustling tobes and waist-chains hung - 
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JÙ ` The king.tried to goad his poet with ‘Keen 
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with golden bells. Shekhar rose from his seat and 
left the hall. 


^ 


.' It was a dark night of waning moon. The . 


poet Shekhar took down his MSS. from his shelves 
and heaped them on the floor. Some ,of them 
contained his earliest writings, which he had al- 
most forgotten. He turned over the pages, read- 
ing. passages here and there. They ali *seemed 
to him poór and trivial—mere words and childish 


. rhymes! . ^ 


~ - One by oné he tore his books to fragments, 
and threw them into a vessel containing fire; and 


` said: “‘To thee, to thee, O my beauty, my fire! 


^ Thon hast been burning in my heart all these 


ure futile years. If my life were a piece of gold it 
' ^ would come cut^of its trial brighter, but it is a 


but this handful of ashes." : 

. The night wore on. Shekhar opened wide 
his windows. He spread upon his bed the white 
“flowers that he loved, the jasmines, tuberoses and 
chrysanthemums, and brouglit into his bedroom 
all the lamps he had'in his house and lighted 
them. Then mixing with-honey the juice of some 
poisonous root, he drank it and lay down on his 


. bed. a 


. Golden anklets tinkled in the passage outside 
the door, and a subtle perfume came into the room. 
with the breeze, . é 
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The poet, with his eyes shut, said: “My lady, 
, have you taken pity upon your servant at last and 
comé to see him ?* : 
The answer came in a sweet voice: ““My poet 
I have iome.” . dd 
Shekhar opened his eyes—and-saw before his 
bed the figure of a woman. 
His sight was dim and blurred. And it 
seemed: to him that the image made of a shadow 
that he had ever kept throned in the sscret shrine 
of his heart had come into the outer world in his . 
last moment to gaze upon his face. "d 
* The woman said: “I am the Princess Ajita.” 
The poet with a great effort sat up on his bed. 
The princess whispered into his ear: “The 
king has not done you justice. It was you who 
won at the combat, my poet, aid I have come to 
crown you with the crown of victory.” Vn 
She took the garland of flowers from her own 
neck, and put i£ on his hair, and the poet fell down 
upon his bed stricken by death. 3 


; —Rabindranath Tagore. 
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"This again,’ said the Bacteriologist, slipping 
a glass slide under the microscope, ‘is aprepara- 
. tion of the celebrated Bacillus of Cholera—tiie 
cholera germ.’ : : x " 
‘The pale-faced man peered down the micro- 
.Scopc.. He was evidently not accustomed to that — *.. 
` kind of thing, and held a limp white hand over his 
disengaged eye. ‘I see very little, he said. e 
‘Touch this screw,’ said the Bacteriologist; 
‘perhaps the microscope is ous of focus for you. 
Eyes vary so much. Just the fraction of a turn 
this way or that.’. à 
. «a "Ah! now I see,’ said the visitor. ‘Not so 
very much to see after all. -Little streaks and 0 
shreds of pink. And yet thosc little particles, 
_ those mere atomies, might multiply and devastate 
=-  '&'ity! Wonderful!’ T 
^. .' ' He stood up, and releasing the glass slip from 
. the microscope, held it in his hand towards the 
d window. ‘Scarcely visible, he said, scrutinizing 


a 


7 . the preparation. He hesitated. ‘Are these — ~ 
alivé? Are they dangerous now? 


2 An "Those have been stained and killed,’ said the : 
Bacteriologist. "I wish, for my own. part, we 
cm 206 = 
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could kill and stain every one of them in the . 


e universe.’ , , 
‘I suppose,’ the pale man said with a slight 


smile, ‘that you scarcely care to have such things 
about you in the living—in the active state! ~ 


‘On the contrary, we are obliged to,’ said the 


‘ Bacteriologist. ‘Here, for instance—.’ He 


walked across the xoom and took up one o several 
sealed tubes. ‘Here is the living thing. This is 
a cultivation of the actual living disease bacteria.’ 
He hesitated., “Bottled cholera, so to speak. 2 


A slight gleani of satisfaction appeared- 


momentarily in the face of the pale. man. ‘It’s 
a deadly thing to have in your possession,’ he said, 
devouring the little tube with his eyes. „The 
Bacteriologist watched the morbid pleasure in his? 
visitor’s expression. This man,?who had Visited 


him that afternoon: with a ncte of introduction _ 


efrom an old friend, interested him from the very. 


contrast of theiz dispositions. 


The lank black / 
hair and deep grey eyes, the haggard. expression ` 


2 


and nervous manner, the fitful yet keen interests 
.of his.visitor were a.novel change from the phleg-U-. ee 
matic deliberations of the ordinary scientific ie. 


worker with whom the Bacteriologist chiefly asso- 
ciated. It was perhaps natural, with a hearer. 
evidently so impressionable to the lethal nature o 
his topic, to take the most effective aspect of the 


matter. 
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He Keld the tube in his hand thoughtfully. 


‘Yes, here is the pestilence imprisoned. Only ai 


break such a little tube as this into a supply of 
drinking-water, say to these minute particles of 
life that one must needs stain and examine with 
the highest powers of the microscope even to see, 
and that one can neither smell nor taste—say ,to 
them.  *''Go forth, increase and multiply, and 
replenish the cisterns,” and death—mysterious, 


untraceable death, death.swift and terrible, death: Y 


_ full of pain and indignity—would be-released upon 
this city, and ‘go hither and thither seeking his 
victims. Here he would take the hüsbartd from 

` the wife, here the child from its mother, here the 
statesman from his duty, and here thé toiler 
from his trouble. He would follow the water- 


- mains; creeping’ along streets, picking out and 


* , Punishing a house here and a house there where 
, they did not boil their drinkin 
' into the wells of the mineral 

^— ting washed into salad, and lying dormant in 


g-water, creeping ° 
-water makers, get- 


„He, would. wait ready to be drunk “in the horse- 
troughs, and by unwary ckildren in the public 
fountains. He would soak into the soil, to re- 
appear in springs and wells at a thousand unex- 
pected places. Once start him at the water 
. Supply, and befo 


re we could ring him in, d 
catch him again, he would ha s p 


n ve decimated the 
_ metropolis.’ : 
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x He stopped abruptly. He had been told - 


rhetoric was his weakness. 
"But he is quite safe- here, you know—quite - 
safe, LE MS 3 S 
The pale-faced man nodded.. His eyes-shone. 
He cleared “his throat. ‘These: Anarchist— 
‘rascals,’ Said hé, ‘are fools, blind fools—to use 
bombs when this kind of thing is attainable. I 
* « think—; : 2 RER 
! A gentle rap, a mere light touch-of the finger ' 
' .e* mails, was hegrd at the door. The Bacteriologist | - 


e ç 
m opened it. ‘Just a minute, dear," whispered his: 
E wifes - iran Lon : 
When he re-entered the laboratory his visitor ^ 


was looking at his watch ‘I had no idea I -had 
wasted an hour of your time,’ he said. "Twelve 
minutes to four. I ought to hae left here by - 
half-past three. But your things were really too . 
«interesting. No, positively I cannot stop a 
moment longer.. I have an engagement at four.’ , 
He passed out of the room reiterating his. 
thanks, and the Bacteriologist accompanied bim; 
to the door, and then returned thoughtfully along 
the passage to his laboratory. He was. musing 
on the ethnology. of his, visitor. Certainly the <*- 


"e 


F man was not a Tentonic type nor a common Latin! Fal 
« one. ‘A morbid product, .anyhow, Iam afraid,’ .. lu 
said the Bacteriologist to himself. “How he, Aer 


JV 


L4 


: ae AC p 3 
gloated on those cultivations of disease-germs!', A 
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a 


- disturbing thought struck hint. He turned to the 
bench by the vapour-bath, and then very quickly E 
to his writing-table. Then he felt hastily in his 
‘pockets, and then rushed to the door. ‘I may 


have, put it down on the hall table,’ he said. 


*Minnie!! he shouted hoarsely ih the hall. 


. ^ 
. ‘Yes, dear,’ came a remote voice. 


you, dear, just now? : 
^. Pause. : 
To ‘Nothing, dear; because I remember——’ 


` 


-' ‘Blue ruim! cried the Bacteriologist, and 
incontinently ran to the front'door and down the 


steps of his ' onse to the street. ' 


. "Minnie, hearing the door slam violently, ran 
in alarm to the window. -Down the street a 
- slender man was getting into a cab. The Bac- 


. 


,.mam, the apron of the.cab slammed, the whip 
swished,.the horse’s feet clattered, and in a 
moment cab, and Bacteriólogist hotly in pursuit, 


- 
Li e 
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- 
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ce 


3 had receded up the Vista of the roadway and dis- He. 


e appeared round the corner. 
Minnie remained straining out of the window 
for a minute. Then she drew her head back into” 
the room again. She was dumbfounded.. 'Of 


e 


E 
E 


course he is efcentric,' she meditated. ‘But run-.. “ 


ning about London—in'the height of the season, 
: too—in his socks!" A happy thought struck her. 
* She hastily put her bonnet on, seized his -shoes, 
. went into the hall, took down his hat-and light. 
«a° overcoat from, the pegs emerged upon the door- 
step, and hailed a cab that opportunely crawled. 
by. “Drive me up the foad.and round Havelock 
Crescent, and see if we can find a gentleman 
running about in a velveteen coat and no hat." . 
. «Velveteen coat, ma'am, and no'at. Very 
good, ma'am.' And the cabmanwhipped up -at 


sto this address every day in his life. _ 

Some few minutes later the little group of. 
cabmen and loafers that collect round the cabmen’s, 
shelter ‘at Haverstock Hill were startled by ` the - 
passing of a cab with a ginger-coloured screw of 
a horse, driven furiously. ° : 

Minnie went by in a. perfect roar of applause.. 
2 She did not like if but she felt that she was 
+ doing her duty, and whirled on down Haverstock . 


Hill and Camden Town 
ever intent on the animated b 


€ 7 


once in the most matter-of-fact way, as if he drove , 
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George, who was driving her'vagrant husband so 3 
incomprehensibly away from her. , NE 
'The man in the foremost cab sat crouched in : 
‘the corner, his arms tightly folded, and the little 
tube that contained such vast possibilities of des- 
“truction gripped in his hand. Hig mood was a 
singular mixture of fear and exultatiofi. Chiefly 
he was afraid of being caught before he could 
accomplish his purpose, but behind this was - °- 


wy 


veguer but larger fear of the awfulness, of his . 
crime; , But his exultation far exceeded his fear. ^. 
No Anarchist before him had ever approached | 
this conception of his. Ravathol, Vaillant, all 
those distinguished persons whose fame he had 
envied, dwindled into insignificance beside him. 
_He had only to make sure of the: water ‘supply, 
and break the little tube into a reservoir. How 
krilliantly he had planned ‘t, forged the letter of 
introduction and got into the laboratory, and how 
brilliantly he had seized his opportunity! The 
world should hear of'him at last. All those people 
who had sneered at him, neglected him, preferred 
other people to him, found his company undesir- 
able, should consider him at lest. Death, death, ` 
death! "They had always treated him as a man 
of no importance. All the world had been in a 
.conspiracy to keep him under. He would teach ^ 
them yet what it is to isolate à man. What was 
this familiar street? Great Saint Andrew’s 


i 
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Street, of course! How fared the chase! He 
craned out of the cab.: The Bacteriologist was 
scarcely fifty yards behind. That was bad. He 


' would be caught and stopped yet. He felt in his 


pocket for money, and found half sa sovereign. 
This he thrust up through the trap in the top of 
the cab into the man's face. ‘More,’ he shouted, 
‘if ‘only we get away.’ : 

The money was snatched out of , his hand. 


‘Right you are,’ said the cabman, and the frap . 


slammed and the lash lay along, the glistening 
side ‘ofthe horse? The cab swayed, and the 
Anarchist, half-standing under the trap, put the 
hand containing the little glass tube upon «the 
aprgn to preserve his balance. He felt the brittle 


thing crack, and.the broken half of it rang upon , 


the floor of the cab. He fell back into the seat 

«with a curse, and stared dismally at the two or 

three drops of moisture on the apron. 
He shuddered. 


wrt 


‘Well! I- suppose I shall be the first. Phew l. 


Anyhow, I shall be a martyr. That’s something. 
But it is a filthy death, nevertheless. I wonder. 
if it hurts as much as they say. - 3 > 

d to him— he 


Presently a, thought occurre 3 
A little drop was still 


in the broken end.of the tube, and he drank that 
to make sure. It was better to make sure. At 
any rate, he would not fail. 


ec 
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Then it dawned upon him that there was no, 
further need to escape the "Bacteriologist. In 
Wellington Street he told the cabman to stop, and 


got put. He slipped on the step, and his head 
felt queer. Et was rabid stuff this cholera poison. 
He waved his cabman out Of existence, so to speak, 


and stood on the pavement with his arms folded 


upon his breast awaiting the arrival of the Bac- ^ ° 


teriologist. There was something tragic in his 


- pose. .The sense of imminent death gave him a 


«certain dignity.. He greeted his pursuer with a 
A m e 


. defiant laugh. puto 


. 'Nivel Anarchie! You are too late, my 
friend.- I have drunk it. The cholera is abroad!’ 
The Bacteriologist from his cab besmed 


- curiously at hinf through his spectacles. ‘ You 


have drunk it! An Anarchist! I see now. He 


was about to say something more, and then check-^ 


ed himself. A smile hung in the corner of his 
mouth. He opened the apron of his cab as if to 
-dessénd, at which the Anarchist waved him a 
dramatic farewell and strode off towards Water- 
loo Bridge, carefully jostling his infected body 
against as many people as possible. The Bac- 
teriologist was so preoccupied with th> vision of 


. him that he scarcely manifested the slightest sur- ^ 
prise at the appearance of Minnie upon the pave- 


ment with his hat-and shoes and overcoat. ~‘Very 
good of you to bring my things,’ he said, and 


al 
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remained lost in contemplation of the receding 
fizure of the Anarchist. . 

"You had better get in,’ he said, still staring’ 
Minnie felt absolutely convinced now that he was 
mad, and directed the cabman home on her own 
responsibitity. ‘Put ot my shoes! Certainly, 
dear,’ said he, as the cab began to turn, and hid 
thee strugting black figure, now small in the dis- 


tance, from his eyes. Then suddenly something _ 


grotesque struck him, and, he laughed. Ther he 
remarked, ‘It is realy tery serious- though.’ 
‘Yeu see, that^man"came to’ my house to see 
me, and'he is an- Anarchist. No—don’t faint, or 
I canno$ possibly tell you the rest. And I wanted 


. . - 7 
to astonish him, not knowing he was an Anar- 


Itivation of-that new species . 


chist, and took up a cu 
of Bacterium I was telling you of, that infest, and 


el think cause, the blue patches upon various mon- 
keys; and like a fool, I said it was Asiatic cholera. 
And he ran away with it to poison the water. of 
London, and he certainly might have made things 
look blue for thi civilized city. And now he has 
swallowed it. Of course, I eannot say what will 


happen, but you know it turned that kitten blue, 
nd the 


and the three _puppies—in patches, a 
I shall - 


, sparrow—bright blue. But the’ bother is, 
have all the trouble and expense of preparing 


some more.’ 
2 —H. G. Wells: 
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J-still tingle with mortification over an ex-*, " 


perience at Dabney’s last ‘evening, fhe only satis- 
faction being that others tingle with me. We 
were talking of the supernatugai—that unprofit- 
able but endlessly alluring theme—and roost of us 


.j» -had citedan instance, without, however, preduc- . 


.ing much effect. Among the strangers to me was 
-a little man with an anxious white face, whom 
Rudson-Wayte had brought, and he watclied eacb 
' speaker with the closest atténtion, but said 
nothing, ‘Then Dabney, wishing to include him 


in the talk, turned to him and asked if he had ne . 


experience tc rélate, no story that contained an 
explicable element. 


He thought a moment. '' Well," he said;^ 


“not a story in the ordinary sefise of the word: 
nothing, that is, from hearsay 
-exeinples. Truth, I always hold, ^is not only 
vastly stranger than fiction, ‘but also vastly more 
interesting. I could tell you an occurrence which 
happened to me perscrally, and which oddly 

. enough completed itself only this afternoon." 
We begged him to. begin. 

“A year or two ago," he said, “I was in 

rooms in Great Ormond Street—an old heuse on 

‘ 216 - 
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the Holborn side. The bedroom walls had been 
“distempered by a previous tenant, but the place 
was damp and greatepatches of discoloration had- 
= broken out. One  of'these—as indeed ofter: 
` happens—was.exactly like a human face; but More 
faithfully and startlingly like than is customary. 
: Lying on bed in ES morning, putting off getting 
,. Up, J used to watcłit and watch it, and gradually 
I came to think of it as real as my fellow-lodger, 
= .in fact. The odd thing was that while sfe ` 
'* patches on thé walls grew larger and changed - 
3 their contours, this never did. t remained iden-.' 
tically the same 
‘While there, I had a very ded attack of 
influenza, with complications, and all day Jorg I ip 
liad'Hothing to do but read or meditate, and it 
was then that this face began to get a firmér hold, 
9f me. It grew more and more real and remark- 
able. I may say that it dominated my thoughts ' 
day and night. There was a curious turn to the 


o- 


[t was, in fact, fall of individuälity: the ‘face of a 
: man apart, a man in a thousand. 
Z “Well, I got better, but the face still con- 
.- trolled me. I found myself searching the streets ` 
for one Jike it. Sómewhere, I was convinced, the- 
" real man must exist, and hii I must meet. Ny 
I had; no notion: I only knew that he and I were: 


in somé way linked by fate. I frequented places ~ 


— 
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c 


e 


where men congregate in large numbers—political 
meetings, football matches, the raitway stations? 
avhen the suburban trains pour forth their legions 
cn the City in the morning and receive them again 
in thé evening. Butallin vain. Lhad never be- 
fore realized as I then did how many different 
faces of man there are and how few. For Ħall 
differ, and yet, classified, they belong to: only as 
many groups: as you can count on your 
“bards. ° 
è “The search became a mani with-me. I 
neglected everything else.a Is&ood at busy, corners 


. watching tle crowd until people thought. me | 


-ekazy, and the police began to know me, and be 
Suspicious. Women I never glanced at: men, 
men, men, all the time.” t 

Hé passed his hand wearily over his brow. 

e “And then," he continued. ‘‘at last I saw him.. 
"He was in'a taxi driving east along Piccadilly. i 
turned and ran beside it for a little way and then 
saw an empty one coming. ‘Foilow that taxi,' I 

‘gašped and leaped in. The driver managed to 
keep it in sight and it tcok us to Charing Cross. 
= rushed on to the platform and-found my man 
with two ladies and.a little girl. They were going 
td France by the 2.20. I hung about to try and 


get a word with him, but in vain. Other friends ^ 


had joined: the party, and they moved to the train 
in a solid body. a 


4 
^ 
^ . 
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^ . ‘I hastily purchased a ticket to Folkestone, 


hoping that I should catch him on the boat before 
it sailed; but at Folkestone he got on board pe- 
fore me with his friends, and they disappeared 
into a large private sáloon, several*cabins, thrown 
into one. Evidently he was a man of wealth. 
“Again I was foiled; but J determined to 
cfoss too, feeling certain that when the voyage had 
begun he would leave the ladies and come oub for 


~e“ ^ a stroll on the deck, I had only just enough for ^ 


the single fare to Boulogne, but nothing cold 
shake’me now: I took up my position opposite 


the saloon door and waited. After half an hour 


the dóor opened and he came out, but with the 


- little girl. My heart beat so that it seemed to, 


shake the boat more than the propeller. ‘There ` 


was no mistaking the face, every linc was the sarte., 

^. Eie glanced at me and moved towards the com- 
yanion-way fo? the upper deck. It was now or, 

+ never, I felt. x 
** *Exonse,me,' X stammered, ‘but do ^you 

e mind giving me your card? Ihave a very impor- 
tant reason for wishing to cómmunicate with you.’ 

3 “Fe seemed. to be astonished, as indeed wall 

he might; but he complied. With extreme deli- 


L4 


a. beration he took out his case and handed me his, 


card and hurried on with the little girl. lt was 
clear&hat he thought me a lunatic and considered 


ir wiser to humour me than not. , ; 


T - 
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*«Clutching the card I hurried to a deserted E 
corner of the ship and read it. * My eyes dimmed; 
my head swam; fer on it wer. the words: Mr. 
Ormoad Wall, with an address at Pittsburg, 
U.S.A. I remember no more until I found: myself 
in a hospital at Boulogne” There Ilay m a EN 
.^ broken condition for some wegks, and only a. 


^ 


month ago did I return."' EL, . 
^He was silent. JY 
^ ` We lookec at him and at one another and - *4. 
waited. All the other talk of the evening was . ^ 
nothing compared with the^story of the little pale ie 
- man 


^ 


4 *I went back," he resumed after a moment 
or so, ‘to Great Ormond Street and set to work , 
“to discover all.I could about this American in. 
.^ whose life I had so mysteriously intervened. I 
wrote to Pittsburg; T wrote to American editors; o a 
ne I cultivated the society of Americans in London; : 
pao: but all that I could find out was that he was -a a 
millionaire with English parents whoshad resided 
in London. But where? To. that question I * 
^ received no answer. ^ 
- „ "And so the time went on until yesterday 
morning. I had gone to bed more than usually 
fired and slept till late. When I-woke the sun. 
"was streaming into „he room. As I always.do,' 
I looked at once at the wall on which the face is to. 
be seen. I rubbed my eyes and sprang up :u 
^ - 
c Q ; 
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alarm. It was only faintly visible. Last night T 


it had been as clear as ever—almost I could hear ` 


it speak. ‘And nów it was but a ghost of itself. 
“I got up dazed and dejected, and went out. 

The early editions of the papers were already out, 

and on the contents bill T saw, ‘American 


Millionaire's Motor Accidens.’? You must all of " 
you have seen it, I bought it and read at once > 
what [ knew I should read. Mr. Ormond Wall, - 


the Pittsburg milliondire, and party, motoring 
from Spezzia to Pisa, had come into collision with _ 


s 


a. wagon and were éverturned; Mr. Wall’s condi- `- 


tion was critical? > — . : 
‘T'went.back to my room still dazed, and sat 

on the;bed looking with unseeing eyes at the face 

on the wall. And even as I looked, suddênly it 


completely disappeazed. a 


“Tater I found that Mr. Wall had süccumbed | ^ 


to his injuries at what I take to be that very 


moment." » 
Again he was silent. 
«Most, remarkable, '' we said; **most.. extrà- 5 
ordinary, and so forth, and we meant it too. ^ 


Yes,” said the stranger. «There are tliree - ^ 
hrec most remarkable thiügs _ 


extraordinary, | i 
Oné is that it should be possible 
for the discoloration in a lodging house in London 


not only to form the features of a gentleman iù 
avc this intimate association 

s é . A a 
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E E EE 
with his existence. It will take science some time 
to explain that. Another is that’ that gentlc- 
man’s name should bear any relation to the spot 
on which his features were being so curiously 
reproduced by some mysterious agency. Is it not 
so ^ 7 EISE On: 

We agreed with him, end our origmal dis- 
cussion on supernatural manifestations set in 
. again with increased excitement, Auring which the a” 
narrator of the amazing experience rose and said 
gooü.night. Just as he was at the door, one of . ^s 
“the company—I rejoice to think it was Spanton— 
. recalled us to the “cause of our excited debate „by 
asking him, before ke left, whet he considered the 
. third extraordinary thing in connection with his 
desply-interesting story. ‘“You said three things, 
you know?" Spanton reminded him. 

^. “Oh; the third thing,” he said, as he opened 
the door, "I.was forgetting that: The third 


extraordinary thing about the story is that [ 2 
made it up about ha'f an hour ago. Good-night, 
again." m = 


C 


" 


"e 


A 
e 


After coming to our senses we looked round 
à for ‘Rudson- Wayte, who had brough* this snaze 
to hite our bosoms, but he too had disappeared. 


-—E. V. Lucas. 


" 


Ld 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN . 
HASTINGS ` a 
. My lords, what is'it that we want here to a 
great act’ of national justice? Do we want -a 
cause, my lords? 4 You have the cause of oppres- `- 
" sed primes, of undone women of the first rank, of — 
ee desolated provinces, ‘and of wasted kingdoms.» - Zi 
sa ^ Do you want a criminal, my lords? . When ,- ^ 
was there so much iniquity ever laid to the charge V^ — 
of ay one'—No, my Jords, you must not look . ~ 2 
to punish any other such delinquent from India.— 5" 
Warren Hastings has not left substance enough z 
in Sadia to nourish such another delinquent. 
My lords, is it a prosecutor you want f—You - 
have before you the Commons of Great Britain ás _ ` 
^ «prosecutors; and, I believe, my lords, that the sun 
in his beneficent progress round the world does. 
* not behold a more glorious sigh 
separated fróm,a remote people by the matezial> 
bounds and barriers'of nature, 
of a social and moral comniunity;—all the Com- 
mons of England resenting, 85 their own, tha - 
indignities and eruelties that are offered’ to -all 


+ the people of India. . a 
a tribunal! My, lords, no 


Do we want ut A 
example of antiquity, nothing 1n the modern 
z 223 : : 


e 
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« world, nothing in the range of- human imagina- 
tion, can supply us with a tribunal like this. My.» 
lords, here we see virtually in the mind's eye that 

: "sacred majesty of the crown, under whose author- 
ity you sit, and whose power you exercise. We 
see in that irtvisible authofity, what we all feel in 
reality and life, the beneficent powers and protect- 
ing justice c^ his Majesty. Wehave here the heir- 
apparent to the crown, such as the fond wishes © 
of the people of England wish an heir-apparent of - 

_ the crown to be. Werhave,here all the branches *' 
* of the royal family in a situation between majesty : 
and subjection, between the sovereign and the 
pbject, —offering a pledge in that. situation for 
| * „ghe support of the rights of the crown ‘and the 

/ oe oe of the people, both which extremfities 

AN Ve they touch... M. lords, we have a great heredi- 

<u P tary peerage here; those who have their own 

MBA honour, ‘the honour of their ancestors, and s? 

constitution by which sh SU IRSE n Ce 
Ag y waca justice is mdde an heredi- 

ERE tary office. My lords, wê h h : 

& frend"). nobility who have risen S IARE. EN 

ke o 22 and exalted themselves by 

various merits, by great military services, whicl 

have extended the fame of this« EE 
rising"to the setting RUOTA ORAE 
I iun § sun: we have those 
various civil merits and various i 


Lu 


L 


who by ` 


ious civil talents have 
been exalte ituati i 
po» z to a situation which they well deserve, 


Hn H n 
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and in which they will justify the favour of their 

, sovereign, and the good opinion of their fellow 
tuous characters, that were the other day upon, à 
level with them, now exalted above them in«ank, 

_ but feeling with them'in sympathy*what they felt 
: in common witi them before. We have persons 


exalted from thes practice of the law, from the : 


°- place m which they administered high "though 


‘subordinate’ justice, to a seat here, to enlighten 


^" 
n 
^ 
a 


subjects, and make them rejoice to see those vir- A uut 
^ n ldi 


>a” * with their knowledge and to strengthen with their ~ 


votes those principles which have distinguished 
the®coyrts in which they have presided. 

My lords, you have here also the lights . of 
our réligion; you have the pishops of . Engiand. 


» Ms. lords, you have that true image of the primi: | 


tive church in its ancient fornf, in its. ancient 
ordinances, purified from the superstitions and 
» - a, the vices which a long succession of, ages will 
bring ‘upon the best institutions. You have the 
- representatives of that religion which says that 
their God is loye, that the very vital spirit 'o5 the 
institution is chariy, à religion which so much 
hates oppression, that when the God whom we 
adore appeared in human form, he did not appear 
in a form of greatness and majesty, but in sym- 
^ pathy with the lowest of- the people, and thereby., 
made it a firn and ruling principle, that their 
welfare was the object of all government; since 
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22 


EE the person, who was the Master of Nature, 
*"— chose to appear himself in a subordinate situation. 
T, These are the considerations which. influence 
* them; which animate them, and will animate 
" them,,against all oppression; knowing, that He 
who is called first among them, and'first among 
us-all, both of the flock that is fed and ‘of those 2 
.^ who feed it, made Himself ''the servant of 'all." 
^ .. My lords, these are the securities which we  ' 
S have in all the constituent parts of the body of . 
-this House. We know them, we reckon, we rest ° ">" 
vpon them, and commit safely the interests of 
af India and of humanity intó your hands. There- 
. fore, it is with confidence that, ordered by the 
5 Commons, : 2 ee 
I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high ehe A) 
-crimes and misderfieanours. wet of 
.' . © L inipeach him in the name of the Commons `.: 
of Great Britain in parliament assembled, whose .^ 
parliamentary trust he has betrayed. 
[pup I impeach him in the name of all the Commons. ^ 
_ ci Great Britain, whose national character he has. 
- . dishonoured. eru 
Tute I impeach him inthe name of the people in 
C India, whose laws, -ights, and liberties he has. 


MUS 


„>s, .subyerted,. whose properties he has destroyed, 
~ < Whose country he has laid waste and desolate. À 
I impeach him in the name and by virtue of 7 
those eternal laws of justice which he has violated. 9” 


L4 


a z 
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I impeach him'in the name of human nature S 
itself, which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and 


T oppressed in'both sexes, in every age, rank, situa- 


tion, and condition of life. ~ i F 
. e 
a * —Edmund Burke. 
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“o THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


I have been trying, ‘thus far, to show you 
vhat should be the place, and what the power. of 
woman. Now, secondly, we ask, What kind of 


_ education is to fit her for these? ? 


Can 


c 


And if you indeed think this a true eoncep- 


tion of her office and dignity. it willmot be difficult ~ 


to trace the course of education which would fit 
her for the one, and raise her to the other. * 


&, The first of our duties to her—no thoughtful : 


persons now doubt this—is to secure for her such 
physical training-and exercise as may confirm "her 
; health, and perfect her beauty; the highest refine- 
inent, of that beauty being unattainable without 


splendour of activity and of delicate strength. ToU. EE 


perfect her beauty, I say, and ihcrease its power; 


is vain to produce beauty witnout a corresponding 
freedom of heart. : There are two passages of that 
,poet,.who is distinguished, it seems to me, from 
all others—not by power, but by exquisite 


.. rightness—which point you to the source, and ^ 


describe to. you in a few syllables, the completion . 


- of womanly beauty. ` I will read the introductory 
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_ it cannot be too powerful, nor shed its sacred light: yx 
^ tov far: only remember that all physical freedom 
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, Stanzas, but the last is the one I wish you specially : 
to notice :-~ $ 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, 2 - 
Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower .^ 
On earth was never sown: n 
"This^child I to myself will take; z 
She shall be n jne, and I will make - 
e  * A lady of my own. z 3 ye E 
- xv 3 ` AAY 
2. -Myself will to my darling be X E 
25," Both law-and impulse; end with me CAM 
(a The girl, in rock and plain, « ^ M = 


e Im earth and héavenpin glade atid bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, . ` 
. To kindle or restrain, 1" 


- X. Ahd vitat feelings of delight ihe 
QU Shall rear her’ form to stately height, —. 
" Her virgin: bosom „swell ; M 


sts 


ay, 


vw 


ò 


- The floating clouds their state shall lend ; Gh NX 
. To her; for her the willow bene; . ? 
Nor shall she fail to sec 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden's fcrm 

By silent sympathy. ? 


` Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 


While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” s: 
light,” observe. There are s 
light, but the natural ones _ 
to very life. : 


“Vital feelings of de 
‘deadly, feelings of de 
are vital, necessary: 
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And they must be feelings of delight, if they, 
are to be vital. Do not think you can make a girl 
lovely, if you do not make her happy. There is | ; 
not one restraint you put on a good girl's nature — 7; ; f 
—there is nct one check you give to her instincts i6... y, 
of affection or of effort—which will not be indelib- ^; ^^ 
ly written on her features, with a hardness which `  ; 

is all the more painful because it takes &way'the 
brightness, from the eyes of innocence, and the — 
charm from the brow of virtue. — « : 
This for tke means : now note the end. Take 
from the same poet, in tivo lines, a perfeet^ des- 
cription of womanly beauty— 


^ 


1 » “A countenance in which did meet 
_ Sweet records, promises as swect.” 


: The perfect loveliness of a woman's counten- S 
ance can only consist in that majestic peace which^ ^ ^ 
is founded in the memory of happy and useful . 
years, —full of sweet records; and from the join- * 
‘ing of this with that yet more majestic childish- 
ness, which is still full of change and promise;— . 
opening always—modest at once, and bright, s 
with hope of better things to-be won, and to be 

: bestowed. There is no old age where there is still 
that promise. 5 
Thus, then, you have first to mould her 


physical frame and then, as the strength she.gains 
will permit you to fill and temper her mind with 
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: a jen. thoughts which tend to confirm e 
atur&i' instincts of justice, and refine its 
natural tact of love. it . 
All such knowledge should be given, her as > 
may enable ker to understand, and even to aid, the . 
work of men: and yet it should be given, not,as ze 
khowledge;—not as if it were, ‘or could be, for her ^, 
*. ay objtct to know: but only to feel, and to, judge. ^ 
. It is of no moment, ds a matter of pride yer ` 
o° » perfectness in herself, whether she knows many : 
languages or one; but it is of the utmost, that she 5 
should: be able to show kindness fo a stranger, and 
to undérstand the sweetness of a stranger’s 
tongue. It is of no moment to her own worth or 
„ dignity that she should be aequainted with this 
seience or that; but it is of the^highest. tnat she 
,- should be trained in habits of accurate thought; 
/  e.that she should understand the meaning, the in- 
evitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws; -` 
and follow at least some one path of scientific OMS 
attainment, as far as to the threshold of, that bitter” | 
: Valley of Humiliation, into which only the wisest Re i 
and. bravest of men can descend, owning them- o~ ~ 
selves forever” children, gathering pebbles on ORAS 
* boundless shore., It is of little consequence how 
many positions of cities she knows, or how many ^ 
datesof events, or names of celebrated. persons— ` E 
ion to turri the woman. 


it is not the object of educati 
into a dictionary; but 1t 1s deeply necessary that 


s 
a 


^ 
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she should be taught to enter with her whole pers 
- sonality into the history she reads; to” picture the 

vx . passages of it vitally in her own bright imagina- 

s tion; to apprehend, with her fine instincts, the 
pathetic circumstances and, dramatic relations, | 
which the historian too often only eclipses by his". 

' reasoning, and disconnects by his arrangement: — «^ 
it is for her to trace the hidden equities of divine .. ¥ 

* reward, and catch sight, through the darkness, of | 

. s? the fateful threads of woven fire that ‘connect . 

5" ‘error with retribution. Buf, chiefly of all, she. 
is to be taught to éxtend the limits of her sympathy 
with respect to that history which is being forever 
determined as the moments pass in which she 
draws her peaceful breath; and to the contem- 

' porary . calamity, which, were it but rightly 
mourned by her, would recur no more hereafter. 
She is to exercise herself in imagining what would, c 
Be the effects upon her mind and conduct, if she 
were daily brought into the presence of the suffer- 
4ng whichis not the less real because shut from 
ner sight. She is to be tanght,somewhat to under- 
stand the nothingness of the proportion which 
that little world in which she lives and loves, bears 
to the world in which God lives and loves :—and 
solemnly she is to be taught to strive.that her n 
thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion 
to the number they embrace, nor her prayer more 
languid than it is for the momentary relief from 
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.pain of her husband or her child, when it is utter- 

ped for the.multitudes of those who have none to 
love them, and is, ''for all who are desolate and, 


^" 


- oppressed.’ s = 
3 " 
s . 9 ^ —John Ruskin. - 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BAR ^ 
* n 
MAHATMA GANDHI (1869-  J, one of the 
greatest world figures todày is universally known and re- 
spétted for his idealism and saintly life. He is the one man 
ə _ in modern times who‘has given to politics a spiritual back- ^ 
^ 
ground. "Truth and non-violence are the maimsprings of, 
. his thoughts and activities. ‘Truth is the goal’ as he birn- ^ 
“a ©? Self is never tired of reiterqting? non-violence is the means.’ 
He is a keen student of the English Bible which has consi-* — 
‘ derably influenced his Style and made it a model of pure s 
and chaste English. His autobiography entitled The Story 
of My Experiments with Truth is a book full of intimate 
revelations about his life and character and fhe present” 
piec taken: from this book shows how even as a,young 
barrister on the threshold of his career he tared: more for 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth rathe? „` - 
othan for any n that its suppression might bring to 
his client. 74 


This extract, umes chapters knv and XLV of ^ . 
Mahatma, Gandhi'Ss The Story of my Experiments with% ^ 


Truth clearly sfiows fhat a. man can remain honest ands > 


"^ 


^ 
. 


^ 


. truthful even in the profession of law. & 

tutored: coached the witnesses to say ce suited. 
their client. Q e 

i: bench: the judges sitting in ‘the seat of Justice. E x 

sharp practice: ^ trickery: , dishonourable taking of e 
? advantage. "a 
arraldn: accuse; charge with ‘fault. . 
a 230 @ 05 ^ 
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P OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


LORD MACAULAY (18091859). Orator, states-e 


„man, essayist ‘and historian, Lord Macaulay was one of the 

: most prominent figures in the political and literary life of 
England in his day. His History of England is one of the 
major. literary 'vorks of the nineteenth cei&ury and it gain- 

ed immediate and wide popularity on account of its pictures- 

= que, stimulating and ‘stately prose style. His Esstys: 
Historical and Critical were also characterised by much 


wealth of learning and information and continue ‘to be*read ° 


~ With enthusiasm by youthful readers on account of their 


* 


- rous phraseology: 


e 


The present estimate of the lif£ of Goldsmitheis at once 
well-informed and critical and sets forth the géod-natured 
Írish writer's character in all its strength and „weakness. 

“Many of Goldsmith’s qualities have been brought out in 
the mpst unmistakable terms. Equally some of hif un- 
doubted 4ault$ have been emphasized 
“frankness. 


with the utmost 


a ^ 


Pallas; a village in Ireland. s e 


; maid-servant: + Elizabeth Delap who considered Gold- 
z . „ smith to be one of the dullest boys she ever had. 


e 
mh r 


' ^ quarter-master: an -officer attached 40 eaclf regiment 
eu for laying out the camp, providing quarters for the soldiers 
: and looking after the rations, ammunition and other supplies. 


. ` reading, writing and arithmetio: ^ generally called 
t * the ‘Three R’s.’ 


f ^ banshees: super-natural beings supposed to wail under 
-- .the windows of a house where one is about to die. 
Knowle: in Kent; the portrait was painted by Sir 
: „Joshua Reynolds: . 
NS a 


c 
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CH Q 
repartees: quick and clever replies. (Ut the essay : ^ : 
“The Artless Art of Repartee" in this book). 
The: Vicar of Waketield : a novel written by Gold- 
smith (vide p. 17, ll. 1—19. Also read the piece entitled” 
“The Sharper and his Cosmogony" in this book)? R 
The Deserted Village; ^ a poem in which Goldsmith 
prefers agriculture to trade and in which he laments a state 
of esociety °where “wealth accumulates and men decay” — .. 
(vide p.19, ll. 6-28). 
x: ewoolsack: the seat qf the Lord Chancellor ^in the 
. House of Lords. It was originally a wool-sack covered w^ Ma 
“a @ *red cloth, and was intended to xemind peers of the impor- <, 
e tance of the wool-producing iydustry of "England. - 
episcopal bench: *bishop's seat. ` 
Leydén: an important town of Holland, famous for 
its university and having one of the richest natural history 
museums in the world. Prii s 
e “playing tunes: cf The Traveller ll. 243-250. n 
How often have I led thy sportive Choir 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loiret," ."- 
a o ° And haps, though my harsh touch faltering still, ' 
But mockedsall tune; and marr/1 the dancer's skili 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power" ^ _ 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. $^ 
Padua: in Italy near Venice. It was rénowned fora : 


> 


^ 
La 


e its university museum, fibrary and for having the oldest - 
botanical garden in Europe. EIS 
. merry-Andrews: clowns; buffoons. E = 
» Johnson: the greatest nglishman of letters of his : 
e age (1709-1784). Though he has some good poems to his a 


credit, he is essentially a prose’ writer and a literary critic. “ 
Reynolds: Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792). the- 
greatest English painter of his time. na 
« = 
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^ Burke: Edmund Burke (1729-1797), the greatest 
orator of the day. 
The Literary Club: formed in 1764 on` ‘the sugges- 
ñon of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
three great countries: Italy, Switzerland and France. 
conclusion... .. own minds:- vide li. 429-432 of 
The Traveller. s ; 
^ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
: That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! e 
mess Still to ourselves in every place consigned, > 
d ' * `G Our own félicity we make or find. 
- Also vide ll. 423-424 of The Traveler. « 
-  Vain, very vain my weary search ‘to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. ° e 
Moses and his spectacles . . . . with his Fudge: 
Vide-chapters xii, ii, xiv, vii, vii, ix, xi and xi respectively 
tor the "eight incidents mentioned in this passage of The. 
Vicar of Wakefield. e(Also read the piece entitled “ The” 
^ Sharper’ antl his Cosmogony” in this book). 
- «  -00smogony: an account of the creation of the world. 
The Good-natured Man: the first comedy written 
. by- Goldsmith. f 
7 ^. ; Garrick: David Garrick (1717—1779), the greatest’ 
- . “Engish acto- of his time. 
ae Auburn: vide ll. 1-2. of The Deserted Village. 
. Sweet Auburn! lovelest village of the plain; 
ag e . Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain. 
; emigrate: vide ll. 49-50 of The Deserted Village. 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
- SE Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


She Stoops to Conquer: the second comedy by 
à ‘Goldsmith. z 


r 


- 
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' the Sentimental Comedy: the, Sentiméhtal “or Genteel de 


comedy ‘had for its object not so much the satire of vice 


* as the glorification of virtue? Goldsmith asks the question 


in this connection, " which deserves the, preference,—thec 
weeping sentimental comedy so much in fashion at^present; 
or the laughing and even low comedy which seems to?have 
been last exhibited by Vanbrough and.Cibber?” He ex- 
presses his own views as follows, “as tragedy displays tke 
calamities of the great, so comedy should excite our laughter 
by sidiculously exhibiting the follies of the lower part of 


mankind..... Yet, under the name of sentimerital comedy,  . 


2» the virtues of private life are exhibited rather than >the 


et 


"vices exposed. . *..In tlzse plays almost, all the characters 


are good and exceedingly genérous; they are lavish enough ` 


. of thêir tin money on the stage; and though they want 
" humour, have abundance of sentiment and feeling. If they | 
happen t6 have faults or foibles, the spectator is taught? not. 


only, to pardon, but to applaud them, in consideration of 
the,goodness of their hearts; so that folly, instead of being 
ridiculed, is commended, and the comedy aims at touching 
our passions without the power of being truly pathetic." ^ ya 


pit, boxes . . . . laughter: This pose is beautifully 
described in the following epigram: ‘ EN 
° - At Dr. Goldsmith’s merry play SONT 


* All the spectators laugh, they sayi« ^ 
"The assertion, sir I must deny, 
For Cumberland and Kelly cry. 


Kelly: Hugh Kelly (1739-1777) author of the senti-. : 


mental comedy, False Delicacy. z 
Cumberland: Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) 
author of the sentimental comedies, The West Indian and ~“ 

The Brothers. Goldsmith in his Retaliation ironically ` 


describes him as: = Sere 
- o : © 


sags, s 5 
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a rn 
3 ^ 3 
i. “The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 


A flattering painter who made it his care t 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
© pulks: stalls in front of shops; projecting - portions 
of byildings. 

four talkers: Austin Dobson very aptly describes 
their characteristics: “the trained dialectics and inexhaust- 


^ ible memory of Johnson,...... the mental affluence and 
^ . prillant rhetoric of Burke,..... the Sasy savoir vivre (to E 


know How to live) of Beauclerk, the wit and mercurial : 
-aiertness of Garrick.” 


z Beauclerk: ‘Topham Beauclerk (17391780) a gentle-* De 


-man with very refined manners. 
2 


Horace Walpole: a famous fetter writer (2718-97). 
x “ His letters are remarkable for their charm and their 
: autobiographical, social and political intérest. And it is on 
"these that His literary reputation principally rests.” 
1 Noll . . . . Poll; the mock-epitaph written by Gartick; 
j "^ when Goldsmith was late for the club“dinner, is: 
. ^ Here lies Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
' Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. ° 
Chamier: Anthony Chamier (1725-80) was a stock- 


. ^.  ' broker who ultimately became an Under-Secretary of State 
- - gin 1775. z 
3 - >- Boswelí James Boswell (174021795) is famous for 
RU his Life of Johnson. p n» Se : 
Eos Cus. JOHN BULL ^ : 
WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) i $ 
: A T j 9) is a ve 
x à popular American essayist, historian Sd novelist : His 
me ^" powers of description and observation, his sense of genial : 


- humour and his pleasant style easily place him in the front 
* rank of American writers. His best known works are The 


e 
e E ~ 
^ 
7 
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Sketch Book (from which this essay is taken), Bracebridge act 
e Hall, Life of Washington and Tales of a Traveller. ^ 


As a nickname for the English people .‘ John Bull’ is 
a phrase known all the world over. What Irving does im 
the present -essay is to analyse and portray with*humouc, 
sympathy and ynderstanding, the various elements of the 
character of the typical Englishman at home and abroad. 
Hig plain, downright, matter-of-fact nature, his fighting 
qualities, his conservatism, his domestic life and family man- `^ 4 


e siow are described with a wealth of detail and illustration — ^ 


which make this essay one of the most valuable studies of tha 
.Englishman's personal and national characteristics. “Ihe” 
student is advistd to readeanofher essay entitled ‘English ^* .. 
Traits' by R. W. Emgrson which iseequally searching and” 
sympBthetic. E : 

John Bull: ‘a humorous impersonation of the English . 
people, *conceived” of as well-fed, good-natured, honest ^ 
hearted, justice-loving and plain-spoken.’ meme a 

. beau ideal: model or highest type of excellence. R 

Bow Bells: ‘the bells of the church of St. Maryle- ~ 

Bow in Cheapside, supposed to be heard all over the city.df ^ ^ 
* London. “Born within sound of Bow Bells” js a synonym 
for a Cockney (Léndoner).’ a re 

‘the fanoy': ‘the prize-ring.’ i a, 

brought upon the parish: compelled to go to Jhe*, ^ 
workhouse. CI E , aree 

beef-eaters: well-fed menial servants. The term is 
now applied to ' the Yeomen of fhe Royal Guard.’ - a 
overturn: revolution. . a ^ 
field-preacher: e ‘a Non-Conformist minister awho 
e holds open air mectings.’ i : 
corporation: the abdomen or belly, especially when ~ 
bulging out. -Cf. Smollett: ' Sirrah ! my corporation is made’ 
up of good wholesome English fat . Cy eC 


MON 
* ^ 
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sa 


^n 


quaxter-ataif : a long, stout staff formerly common 


as a weapon, so called because wielded with one hand in = 
the middle and the other between the middle and the 
cend. q 


^ a 


^ 


. WHAT IS POETRY? + 


^ E. A. GREENING LAMBORN (18)7- )» 2 
scholar, critic and educationist is widely known for his book 


entitled The Rudiments of Criticism in which the present ° 4 
_zsgay on ‘ What, is poetry?” appears. Being himself a head- 


master in an Oxford school he has practical experience ofe % |: 


the methods of expounding an ‘abstruse literary topic with 


‘clarity and lucidity-- Some-of tke most distinguished 


English poets and critics have attempted an exposition of 


- the true nature and appeal of poetry. Mr, E. A. Greening 


Lamborn deals with the subject in the present eSsay with 
singular ease and understanding keeping the requirements 
of histyouthful readers constantly in view and supporting 
his points? with numerous, well-chosen illustrations and 


* citations. 


` 


Samuel Butler: There have been two Samuel Butlers, 


- both famous satirists. One is called ‘Hudibras’ Butler 


«(1612-80) for he wrote Hudibras, a satire in octosyllabic 

^ couplets in-which the “hypocrisy and gelfSseeking of the 
Presbyterians and Independents are held to ridicule? ‘The 
other is called * Erewhon? Butler (1835-1902) for his being 
the author of Erewhon, ‘a satirical romance in which hypo- 
trisy, Compromise and mental torpor are attacked. The 
reference here is to the latter, i.e; ‘Eréwhon’ Butler. 


Shakespeare: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is 
-the greatest poet and dramatist of England, and one of the 
greatest of the world. : 


r 


r 
" 


P 


2 ^ 
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Plato: a disciple of Socrates and a great Greek philo- ars 
gopher (428-347 B.C.). F ; ; 

Mr Hardy: Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), a versatile 
genius, renowned for his lyrics, novels and dramas.” 

Keats: John Keats (1795-1821) is the poet and” 

. prophet of beauty. He is 2 pure artist and, one of the 

greatest poets of. his time. e : 

eThere is a budding . .. . midnight?: Sonnet to Homer, 


* 


LU 
» 


e Ll II. 9 
e Mr. G K. Chesterton: -a famous modern critic, poet, Eg 
essayist and novelist (1874- ): ^ asser use 


'e 4* Matthew Arnald: — (1822-88) an eminent 19th cen- 
e tury poet, scholar and literary eritic. | ' 
Egdon Heath : the scene of ‘Thomas Hardy's novel, 
The Return of the Native. ae 
Sinister Street: a novel written by Compton Mackenzie — 
"(1883 —) and published in two volumes in 1914. A 
Lear's daughters: Goneril, Regan and Cordeiia ln ee 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, King Lear. Eu 
- e Dingley Dell: the home of the 
in Dickens’ Pickwick, Papers. i) 
Forest of Arden: in Warwickshire, the scene of 
the greater part of Shakespeare's As You Like It. zm 
Are melted .". .« ghin aie: From Shakespeare's The - 
= Tempest Act IV, sc. i. 1. “150. 
" We needs . . . , see it: 


hospitable Mr. Wardle 
^ 


eut -What . . .. me: The reference is to the dying words, ~ 
of Nero, Roman emperor (54-68 A.D.) notorious for „his 2 


etyranny and callousness. 


Rome burnt under hi 
his last words were * Qualis artifex pereo! -(What an : 


_ artist dic$ with me") ~ Ge : 
e . 
. . Q0? 
- CEI MEA * a 
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^ . ^ . 6 : 
Yoltaire:* a famous French Writer of satires and 
lampoons (1694-1778). x Se 
Cicero: .a reputed orator, sfatesman and critic (i00- 
a 42 B.C.). , 
^ Eliza Cook: a poet, though not of the first order 
(1818-89). 


Cowper: ° William Cowpet (1731-1800), a popular * 


Fnglish poet. a z 
Feuilleton: In French and other newspapers, the 
part ọf one or more pages (usually at the bottom) appro- . 
„priate to light literature, criticism etc.; an article or werk 

printed in that part. 7 
Lord Falkland: (1610?-164g) a Royalist who fell at 
* Newbury, 1643, "fighting for the king. Clarendon’s eulogy 
of his character is well-known. “gs 


- ^ 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 


= SAMUEL PEPYS (1633-1703) is remembered chiefly 
for his Diary, a mast valuable document for understanding 
the history of seventeenth-century England, painting as it 


` 4 "does men and manners both in official and non-official circles. 


The ‘ worthy, sensible, indispensable and at the same timè 
dull, prosaic and tarrow-minded’ Pepys himself is revealed 
in the pages of the Diary with refreshing candour and truth. 
The description of the Fire of London given here is a 

» good example of Pepys’ manner as-i*diarist. The detailed 
record of how and when the fire arose, how it spread to 

. various quarters of Lóndon, the loss of life and property 


bi 


% 


„ that it caused and the consternation in the minds of * 


: Londoners of all classes of society, brings to the reader's 
mind a graphic picture of the terrible disaster. Pepys’, 
Diary covers the period from January 1, 1660 to May 31, 
1669. . 

_ « Lords day: Sunday. 


. 


. 


" 
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Tower: Tower of London, a strong fortress. ar 
e . Lord Mayor: The head of the London municipal cor- 3 
poration. : : 
Paul's: the world famous St. Paul's Cathedral. s io 


Mr. Honblon: James Honblon (d. 1700), brothgr of 
Sir John Honblén (d. 1732), first Governer of the Bank 


of England, - . 
* Greed: John Creed, deputy-treasurer of the fleet. 
e, — Lady Batten: ftc of Sir William Batten (d. 1667), — - 


am admiral. ater 
fe Sir W. Penn: Sir William Penn (1621-1670) «d- ` j 
` miral and genera? at seas. e ° D s 

Paimazan Cheese: cheese’ made «in Parma (Northern ` 
Italy)? ‘he modern spelling of the word ise’ parmesan.’ 

Sir W. Coventry: Sir William Coventry (1628-1686), .. 
politician*and commissioner of the navy.” He was a friend 
gf Samuel Pepys. 

: * A 


. 


22 
5 


THE GOLDEN DOOM 
z 7 3 ^ . £ . 
LORD DUNSANY (878— Jisa famous Irish a 
dramatist and story writer. He first attracted attention wih ^, 
his play The Glittering Gate produced in Dublin in 1909.7 ^ — 
His tales and plays age noted for richly-colouréd language n 
: and clever handling of plot. Among his best known stories ^ 
; are Tales of Threg Hemispheres, Unhappy Far-off Things 
« and The Book of Wonder; his plays include, The Laughter, : 
of the Gods, The Lost Silk Hat, The Gods of the Mountain 


o and The Tents of the Arabs. FEL IR 
‘Tt is the strange East of Lord Dunsany’s inventing 


which lends colour tö the Golden Doom in which, as in all : 
he does? a highly individual artist is at Dione Care 


^ 
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This Day shows, in a humorous matiner, the curious 


` results which belief in astrology sometimes leads to. 


Babylon:. one of the: most ancient and rnagnificent 
“cities of Asia. Jt stood on the Euphrates, about sixty miles 
‘south of Bagdad. It rose to great eminence aad its gigantic 
walls and hanging garócns were classed among the seven 
wonders of the world. Its fall began about E 6th century 
BC. : 

Zerioon: name of a city. mS 

Gyshon: name of a river., en e 
, bash: 'coined name of eatable tobacco. 

" aahoorl: coined name‘of a game. «a 

In reply to the çditor’s fetter enquiring about the mean- 
ing of certain expressions, Lord Dunsany makes tħe follow- 
ing interesting observation : 


“ All my plays that are of Oriental atmosphere, an 


n 


a: 
T» 


n 


. atmosphere that has always had an intense appeal to me, are 


"m 
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made mot with the aid of history or geography, but by. in- 
vention. "Usually they touch no part of the known earth. 
And yet, so long as I make a fairly good play, I trouble. 
little about that. I find it quicker to invent the name of a^ 
game, and the namé of a weed for smoking than to seek for 
these things in books.” 

. Thessaly: a fertile district of Greece. a S 

abasing: lowering; humiliating. T 


loq: abbreviation o* loquitur, which means speaks. 


Larimonas .... Areglonar: Arabicized words intend- 
ed to act as charms. 


"n 


OF REVENGE 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) was not only a Lord 
Chancellor of England but one of the earliest and most A 


c 


^ 


^ 


r 


[o] 
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tinguished exponents 6f the principles of naíùral ‘philosophy pus 


3 and the art of essay writing. An acute and original thinker 
himself, he Wrote several volumes in English and Latin on 
the methods-and principles of scientific inquiry and made a 
comprehensive survey of the philosophical ideas of his time: 
in books like his Treatise on the Advancement of Leal ning 

* and Novum Organum. P à » 5 
e His esfays. remain üfisurpassed to this day for their 
epigrammatic qualitieg;and the power of putting the maxi- 

* mum of matter in the minimum of space. 5 


t This essay on revenge is a typical example of Lis 
o (È ‘method. ‘The very first, sentence ‘Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice’ goes to the root of the mattér and the rest of . 
.the essay is packed witt? ideas that sum up almost everything 
that cán be said on the subject. ‘Bacon” ‘says Hallam 
‘ might have been more emphatically the high priest, of 
nature, had hé not been Lord Chancellor of Ergland.’ 
* the more.,...it out: ‘for which reason the Roman 
Lavy enacted double penalty for a thief caught red-handed.’ 
Solomon: king of Israel from 1015 to 977 B.C., re“ e 
“puted for his wisdom. AR S o : 
It is....an offence: : Proverbs O(the Holy Bible) 
xix. II. 
Cosntus: Gosmb de Medici (1519-1574). Duke of : 
Florence. MEE 
Job: the hero of the book bearing his name in the Holy 
Bible. The Book df Job allegorically attempts to solve the 
problem of undeserved suffering. In Carlyle’s words it is“ 
“one of the grandes? things cyer written with pen; gfand 
* in its sincerity, in its simplicity? in its epic melody ahd re- 
pose of reconciliation." s 
Shall we ... . evil also? Job. II. 1o. CIA 
X 1 
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LES 


Saesar: Julius Cæsar (100-44 B.C.) Consul of Rome, 


and one of the greatest men of antiquity. He was assassin- , 


ated on the Ides (the 15th) of March 44 B:C. His death 
¿was avenged by, Marc Antony and Augustus at the battle 
~ wf Philippi 42 B.C. It is said that not one of his murderers 
died a natural death. x ` 
Pertinax: Helius Pertinax (126-193) Emperor of 
Rome. He was killed by the Prætorian cGuards Jess 
than three months after ascending the throne. Septimius 


Severus, who built the famous Roman wall avenged his death ^ x 


„and succeeded him as emperor. : ^ 
Henry 111 King of France (1551-1589). He was 
murdered by Jacques Clement, a Dominican friar in 1589. 


The revenge was taken by his successor, Henry of Navarre. 
: j ^ ^n 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) is ‘ one of the most 
charming of English. prose-writers, and one of the wisest 
and most kindly of social reformers.’ He frequently con- 


tributed to The Tatler and The Spectator and in these_ 


periodicals his chaste English is at its best. Dr. Johnson 
says, ‘whoever wisCes to attain an Enflish style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of- Addison.’ ^ 

In this essay on popular superstitions he introduces 
the subject in his characteristically familiar manner, giving 
instance of superstitious beliefs within lis own knowledge 


and concludes with some very wise moral considerations 
abovt the beneficent purposes of Providence. 


o into join-hand: te join letters together in writing. ^ 


childermas-day: Holy Innocents’ Day which falls on 
December 28. A feast is held on this day to commemorate 
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the slaughter at Bethlehem by Herod of all children of two” 
ears old and under. The day of the week on which this, 
festival falis is considered unlucky throughout the ensuing 
year. 

reach her a little salt eto.: ‘this is iesu as 
illustrating the manners of the day, and the changing nature 
of superstitions. The superstitions of today would not allow 


themselves to: be helped to salt, nor would they let ID 


children begin anyáing on Friday.’ 
-° child: is no longer used as a term of affection between 
` grown-up peoples " a 

the battle o? Almanza: Foüght in 1707, resulting in the " 
defeat of the Dritish^and their allies (the Dutch and the- 


Gergnaas ) by the French and Spanish forces. 


‘Sibyls: * prophetesses, so called from the wise women- E 


who in-the legends of antiquity acted as the oracular mouth- 
, Pieces of various gods, e.g., the Sibyl of Cumae whom Tar- 
~ quinius Superbus consulted." — ' : si 


death-watohes: insects which fake ne noise like the tigk- - 


ing of a watch'are supposed by the superstitious people to^ 
portend death. : E E 
- _impertinent:” not pertinent; not p the point. = a 


. THE CONVALESCENT 


CHARLES LAMB (1775:1834) is one of 'the best 
beloved’ of English writers. His style is not only charm- 
ing but almost inimitable. He is a master of humour and.. 
pathos and is an eminent literary critic. ‘He has a power,’ 
says Professor Saintsbury, ‘ which is almost unique in litera- 
ture, df attracting by his writings a sort of personal affcc- 

i a 
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tion. Happy is the student who comes to know and love 
Lamb early: he will seldom go wrong in literaty matters 
afterwards’ His chief works are the ever-delightful Essays 
of Elia anc his very- popular Tales from Shakespeare (writ- 
ten in Collaboration with his sister, Mary). . 

The present piece is a specimen not only of Lamb's 
higtily individual, free, easy and genial manner but also of 
the essay as a distinct form of. prose. n 


changes sides: notice the pun which gives two mearf- 


25 


ingséto this expression: (1) shifs his position in bed and ° 


.(2) go over from his party 4o the opponent’s. 

e tergiversation: the act of turning one's back on, Le., 
‘deserting one’s party_or cause. e PS 
_ Mare Clausum: ‘closed sea” i.e., that part of thé sea 


- "which,is regarded as belonging to the adjoining country. 


"^ 


The Dardenelles are the only Mare Clausum now recogniz- 
ed; and fhis is by treaty. . 


Two Tables of the haw: the two tables (tablets) of 
stone given by God to Moses at Mount Sinai and having 


"GE 


on them the laws of God written by His finger. vide, ° 


' Exodus xxxi, 18. 
` — his bowels.. 


T within him: a Biblical expression , 


LI . 
. . for deep pity or strong affection. 


e 


r 


x ot n 
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The doctor was, in’ those times, paid 
a : 

i deadly pains. 'The*venomous nine- 

héaded Water snake who lived on the Lernean marshes was 
killed by Hercules who dipped his arrows in the snake's 

„poison and gave these to his armour-bcarer, Philoctetes, 
who accidently trod on one of these arrows and felt a deadly 
pain in his foot. 


=" Philootetes: See note above. `, x 


douceur: fee. 
his fee at each visit. 
* Lernean pangs: 


asi 
E 
e 
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e 
What a xu ....into: About this line C. B. 
Wheeler says, “I have bén unable to trace this quotation.” °° 
Probably it is an adaptation of Tom Brown's Honour and « 
arms....... ís now almost dwindled into an airy orange ^ 


terra-ferma: | firm ground. c 
z In Articulo Mortis: at the point. of deas 


hypoohonüriao flatus: "a feeling of distention, in the” 

region of the stomach.’ The hypochondria are the space? .; 
.*on each side of the epigastric region; when they arg diséased 
the"patient generally suffers ‘from great depression and ~ 

' . @merbid hallucinations ; hence the term hypochondriac i is often ^. 

' œ used to mean “of a melansholy disposition.” ^. 

Tityus; a giant whose body covered ` ‘nine acres of 

land. He was thrown by Apollo into Tartarus ‘where a 

vulture fed on his liver, which grew again as fast as it was" 


devoured.’ VE 
^ `` -A PLEA FOR GAS LAMPS » E . 
R. L. STEVENSON (1850-94) is one of the most,» |. *. 
' widely read prose stylists of the 19th century. From his: 
childhood ‘he read and imitated the manner of tie masters 
of English. prose,, * playing the sedulous gbe, as,he himself" > 
puts it, to Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Sir "Thomas Browne, : 
and others.” Ultirnately he acquired a style which for itf. ne 
charm and pictorial qualities as well as a highly individual : 
and non-conventional manner of looking at things, has rarely | 
sc o: , been equalled. . His chief works are the wonderful romances, x 
° Treasure Island, Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae'and ° 
a remarkable  collectión of essays entitled Virginibus 
Pucrisque. 
E In 'A Plea for Gas-Lamps' m he leaves the common: \ 
- rut of ideas in favour of electric light and, in his fresh and 
original manner, puts forward the Case for gas lamps. RUE 


^ 
^ 


^ 


" 


^ . 
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purdess-warren : . ‘burgess’ ` means à citizen of a 
* — borough and.'^warren means the'place where rabbits Freed. 
* Hence the compound word burgess-warren signifies a thick- 
© ly populated city. ^ ? s 
C a oresset: ‘a fire-basket.’ : à 
Pharos: lighthouse, so ealled because it was on the 
% Pharos island, near Alexandria in Egypt, that the first 
-lighthouse was'erected by Ptolemy,Philadelphus in 48 B.C. — 
voxcomb : he originally the comb or crest of ê cock, 
TU ‘atome to be a-ludicrous term for a head.’ 


- 


ET mirk: “or murk, ‘darkness’; the noun is now chiefly? > 


. found in Scotch, though the adjective murky is eommon in 
English.” ^ * . Q AE 
Prometheus: stole fire from heaven antl gave it to 
“human beings. For this ' beneficentetheft he was doomed 
~ to torture by Zeus.’ 
Jupiter: or Zeus, the chief god of the Greeks? ~ 
VAT apotheosis: the action of ranking among the "gods; 
-  -deification. All primitive people thought that as soon as the 
work of their hero was over he would be placed amongst “ 
. the gods. 2 a ; 
^ from the Hlexandra to the Crystal Palace: the 
vformer (a palace named after Queen Alexandra) is at 
Muswell Hill on the north of London, the latter (a beauti- 
ful structure of glass: and iron) at Sydenaam or the south; 


. the' distance between them as the crow flies is about twelve 
- miles.’ " x 


E -Fiat Lux: Let there be Lighte Genesis i. 3. 
"Hampstead Hill: or Heath, is on the north-west of 
a “London, and commands a delightful view of London. 


WE 33 „the experiment in Pall Mall: Tn Septemher 1881 the - 
c junior Carlton Club *in Pall „Mall (a famous strect of 


a 


^ 


^ 
A 
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London) was first lighted by an electric accfimulator; this A oup 
perhaps is the experiment referred to.' . 
^ "mhidmere: the lake” (in Cumberland) . from which ^ —— 
Manchester now derives its supply of water. ° ae 
Rue Drouot: a street in Paris. EE. e m 
: Figaro: a sajfirical newspaper of Paris., = 
Cy urban star: arc lamp. * 5 
fishing the profound heaven: ‘among researches in-. 2 


, electricity which, Benjaénin Franklin began in 7746 was the z 
sendifig up’ of kites to draw down’ electricity in fhe atmos- Jae 

, phere.’ . > Q9 7 

„a © ° jeg: lightning. a E E 

de the Terror that Fliefh:* wide Psalm xci. 5. "Thou shall -. 

not be afraid for the terror by night, ner for the arrow that 
flicth by day.’ : ? 
e J 2 : 

THE ARTLESS ART OF REPARTEE 


SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN (1852- , ),a disti —. 
guished scholar and a charming storf-teller, combines in. 
himself „the gift of a humorist and the polish and elegance  :^ 

^ that fit the son of a Lord Chancellor. He hadaa brilliant 
career at Trinity College, Dublin; and plthough he studied _ 
law, he showed more interest in literature. His writings . | 
on Dante tncludersome of the most critical and comprehee- * | 
sive appreciations of "tfe works of the great Ttalian poet TESS 

The very title of the present gssay strikes the key- a= 

d a note of the subject matter, artlessness being: the “very” 
essence of the art of repartee. The numerous repártees ^ 
which Sir Edward qsotes to illustrate his points are sin- ` 

^gularly apt, smart and delightful and a good deal of-Care, ~. 

- discrimination and judgment must have been exercised in 1 


their selection. cf 


P an 


A . 
^ 
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` prince Regent: the eldest Son, of Gorge fu whom he 


succeeded as George IV (1762-1830). E 
Jack Towers: John Towers (1747-1804), an indé- 


^. pendent preacher. 


ig Wallér: . Edmund Waller (1606-1687), a famous. 


Eniglish poet. _ 
` Lord Protector: Oliver Cromwell (1599- -1658). 
` *- Restoration: 1660, whel the crown of England. was 
restored to an English King, Chafles II. 
Charles the Second" king of England from 1660 to 1685. 
"© e Provost “Goodall:  Joséph Goodall. (1760-1840), ;. 
G Provost of Eton. ‘The provostship ranks higher "than the ^ 
head-mastership, and has less *ontrous duties! " 
William the Feurth: king of England (1830-7837). 
= , Sohn Philpot Curran: An Irish judeg and wit 


(7750-1817). 
Fitzgibbon: John Fitzgibbon (or sese) . Lord 
Chaficellor of, Ireland and an eminent pdiitician. « 


ee ae Douglas Jerrold: authof and playwright (1803-1857). 
-~ Lord Chief Justice Russell: one of the greatest lawyers 
of Englarfd (1832-1900). y 
" Oswald: a% eminent advocate in the reign of Queen 

< Victoria who appointed him Queen's Counsel (Q. C.). 

- Lord Esher: Viscount Esher« (s 81 5-1809), a learned 
English Judge and privy councillor. ; 

- . Hibemian: of or ‘belonging to Ireland; an Irishman. 


x poet: McCarthy (1817-1882) who is-famous for his pallads; 
lyries and translations. „` 


John Parsons: bisho f P 
; p of Peterborough and vice- 
e chancellor of Oxford University (1761- ii 


n 
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QUSE D ° 3: 
Lord Norbury: Chicf Justice of the Court of Common & 


Pleas in Ireland: (1745-1831). 
5 Cardinal Vaughan: Romar 


1 Catholic prelate and 


archbishop of Sydney (1834-1883). x A 


Dr. Adler: Nathan Marcus 
Rabbi (Jewjsh doctor of law). 


Adler (180371890), chief 


St. Albans: St. Albans Church in Holborn, London, 


ahas always been noted for its elaborate ritual. 


- 


Father Stangn: a ‘popular and ‘devoted clergyman at. 2 


: eSt. Adbans. 


LJ 


: 6 z “Sara 
. Father James Heély: Roman Catholic divire and’ 


humorist (1824-1894). | ° 
° Lord Justicn * Barry: an 
(813-1880). í 


LJ 
The Londonderrys: the Mar 


Loré Lieytenant of Ireland from 
vilege of kissing girls under it. 


- under the rose: a phrase w 
strict confidence. 


a crow to pluck: a dispute tobsettle. 


- * 


eminent Irish Judge 


quis of Londonderry was 
1887-1892. 3 sa 


- 


‘under the mistletoe: At Christmas mistletoe is hung 
> up in kitchéns and farm houses and youngmen have the pri-. 


ao? 


` * 
hich means privatd]y; in ' 
a 


E 
s 


Balaam: “a Biblical character. He was a magician a 
who was bribed ‘by Balak, king of Moab, to curse Isracl. - 
On his way to do this he was stopped by an angel and. % 


reproved by his own ass, which 
speech.” (Numbers xxii). ^ 


. ^ 
patience on & monyment: Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, . 
a as z 


II. iv. 1. 115. e 


T mejnory of the dead. 
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was given the gift of ` 
a 


aa 


monument: a structure erected over the grave, in 


^ 
are 
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Prince Regent: the eldest son, of George In whom he 


succeeded as George IV (1762-1830). 
Jack Towers: John Towers (1747-1804), an indé- 


« pendent preacher. 
^ Wallér: .Edmund Waller 


Exfglish poet. | 
Lord Proteotor: ONE Cromwell (1599-1638). ^ 


^ — Restoration: 1660, whefl the'crown of Englané was 
restored to an "English King, Chales IT. 


Charles the Second": king of England from 1660 td 1685. 
(1760-1840), * 


‘The provostship ranks higher "than the 


(1606-1687), a famous, 


<0 Provost of Eton. 
d 


head-mastership,and has less onérous duties.’ 
William the Feurth: king of' England (1830-2837). 
John Philpot Curran: An Irish judge and wit 


(1750-1817). Naess 
Fitzgibbon: John Fitzgibbon (1749-1802), . Lord 

Chaficellor of, Ireland and an eminent politician. E 
ud Doaglas Jerrold: authof and playwright (1803-1857). 
Lord Chief Justice Russell: one of the greatest lawyess 


of Englar (1832-1900). A 
“Oswald: ^d eminent advocate in the reign of Queen 


"ni 


On i Victoria who appointed him Queen's Counsel (Q. ly fa 


- ^.  LordEsher: Viscount Eshere (1815 5-1899), a learned 
: English Judge and privy councillor. 
^ ‘Hibernian: of or "belonging to Ireland; an Irishman. 


5 ` #‘Jacques’’ McCarthy: probably the reference is to the ` 


poet: McCarthy (1817-1882) who is «famous for his ballads; 
lyries and translations. ,^ 

John Parsons: bishop of Peterborough and vice- 
chancellor of Oxford University (1761-1819). i 


^ 
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Lord Norbury: Chief Justice of the Court of Common $ 
Pleas in Ireland: (1745-1831). AES 

* Gardindl Vaughan: Roman Catholic prelate and 
archbishop of Sydney (1834-1883). t: at. 
Dr. Adler: Nathan Marcus Adler (180371890), chief ^ 


. Rabbi (Jewish doctor of law). ^ 


^ EET 


St. Albans: St. Albans Church in Holborn, London, 


- «has always been noted for its elaborate ritual. p tines 


Father Stanton: a ‘popular and devoted ‘clergyman at. <a 


k oSt. Adbans. E 


. T b " CA a LI 

. Father James Healy: ^ Roman Catholic diviie ‘and’. ` 
humorist (1824-1894). , ^ š 

Lord Justice ° Barry: an eminent Irish Judge 


w 1 


(4813-1880). Pus T EE : D 
The Londonderrys: the Marquis of Londonderry was 
Loré Lieytenant of Ireland from 1887-1892. . | os dec 


. "under the mistletoe: At Christmas mistletoe is hung 
e up in kitchéns and farm houses and youngmen have the pri- . 


vilege of kissing girls under it. PE I 
» under the rose: a phrase which means privatü]y ; In ° ; 
strict confidence. n = 


2 s 1 


_a crow to pluck: a dispute toGettle. E. 


Balaam: “a Biblical character. He was a magigan — ^ , 
who was bribetl ‘by „Balak, king of Moab, to curse Israel." * 
On his way to do this he was stopped by an angel and % E 


reproved by his own ass, which was given the gift of ^ 
REST dn 


speech.” (Numbers xxii). " à $ : 
patience ‘on a monument: Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, , es 
II. iv. l. 115. *, e E cC 
: monument: a structure erected over the grave, in re 
. mejnory of the dead. T3 ` 
. x Li 
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` Šip James Knowles: founder and editor of The Nine- 
teenth Century (1831-1908). 


` 


" e @ 
L3 
» 


c 


E "^ “ON SAYING "PLEASE" 
i 2 

A. C. GARDINER (1865- ) who also Writes under . 
the pen name, ‘ Alpha of the Plough, is one of the most, 
brilliant of modern English journalists. e was for seven- : 

* teen years,the editor of the Daily News and has written on ^ 
‘all.sorts of subjects: literary, social and political. He has * 
given zome illuminating character-sketches of prominent 

- people of our times in books like Prophets, Priests and 
Kings, Certain People of Importance and Pillars of Society. 
He commands a fluent &nd persuasive style enlivened ‘oy 


touches of quiet humour and a rare understanding of men 

* . e 

` and affairs. 
^ 


7 § 


^. 


This piece is a good example of his manner as # writer - 
_ on light subjects of every-day interest. Sayifig ' please'« 
is a trivial mater by itself but Gardiner weaves round it an 
essay "full of sound moral reflections onthe conduct of life — ,, 
and the spiritual victory that a polite man gains over the — — | 
discourteous. , 1 : 
i "Top": Top floor. The passenger: wished to go to * 
th’ top floor of the office. $ 
- “ Sir Anthony Absolute, Captain Absolute and Fag: 
“ ,* These are characters in Sheridan's The Rivals; Sir Anthony 
is the father of Captain Absolute and Fag ‘the servant of 
` the*Captain. The bullying referred to here takes place in 
- Act. II, Sc. 1. » 


^ 


Decalogue: ‘The Ten Cotnmandments given by God . 
to Moses (Exodus xx. 8) on Mount Sinai, originally written 
on two tables of stone. d 


e 
26 FEN 
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Bank “a famous husiness quarter in London. 
Keats: see note on p. 243. -~ s 
^ ^the poor, leeqh-gatherer ‘on the lonely moor" 
Wordsworth's Resolution and Independence, |. 140. i 
Chesterfield: English statesman, orator and man of 
letters (1694-1773) Sr 
^ 


o LETTER TO HIS SON 


^ n 
D 


THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD (1694-1773), an 
aristocratic English gentleman at every point, ambassador at 
the Hague, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and one of the tavo 
secretaries of stat?, was a familiar figure iri the most exclu- 
sive social circles of his' day. “He is stilt. remembered for ` 
his Leder$ to his son; Philip Stanhopec In these letters he 
directed the young man not only with regard to the course 
of his ‘classical’ and ‘political studies but also in connection 
with thoséxcules of good manners and courtly fleportment 
which had contributed to his own success in life. 

The present letter is a typical spécimen. It reflects not, 
only Lord Chesterfield’s practical, worldly-wise  attituce 
towards life but also his constant anxiety that his,son should 
thoroughly imbibe the culture and manns of the eighteenth 

ceptury. : : 

My dear Friend: the son, Philip Stanhope, is addressed ~ 
in the letters as boy when he was young and as friend when 
he was grown-up. - i ; 

O.S.: Old style i.c. the year 175! is according to the. 
old i.c. Julian Calendar. ‘The abbreviation N. S. (new style) 
is used when dates ar@mentioned according to the Gregorian 

calendar. ‘I'he O.S. is occasionally called the English style 
while the N. S. stands for the Roman style. Sce notes on 
Julian and. Gregorian Calendars below. 


f 
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ae The Julia and the Gregorian Calendars: he Julian | 
Calendar assumed that the tropical year consisted of 365% 
- days. To give the average calendar year this length, it was 
„ provided that “the normal year should contain 365 days, but 
-every fourth year 366 days. In England the beginning of 
. the-legal year was March 25. Pope Gregory XIII sought 
to remedy the'defects in the Julian calentar. In England, » 
and Scotland the Gregorian calendar was cstablished by an 
Act in 1751. which provided that the year 1752 and all" 
" future years should begin on January'1 instead of March 25>, ° 
.. that tlie day after Sept. 2, 1752 should be reckoned as Sept. 


i4, 1752 and that a reformed rule for leap years should be Š 
followed. : z 


Celtic: languages like W eish; Irish and Gaelic, spoken 
by the peoples of Western Europe. E 
Sclayonian: Slavonian, the language of the Slavs who 
are spread over most of Eastern Europe. a 

S Egyptian Calendar: ‘the year of the anciext Egyptians 

was based on the changes of the seasons zlone, without re- 

_ ference ża the lunar"month, and contained 365 days divided 
into twelve months of thirty days each, with five supplemen- 
tary days at the end of the year.’ p 
. Lord Maccles"eld: George Parker, second Earl of 
Macclesfield (1697-1764) was an eminent astronomer and ' 
President-of the Royal Society: He erected a ‘fine obser- 

NE vatory at Shirburn Castle, Oxferdshire, in 1739 and was 

A mainly instrumental in procuring the change of style in the 
' computation of current chronology in 1752. 
Marcel: name of a Paris hairdresser. z 
„Aristotle: a reputed Greck philosopher (384-322 B.C.) 
and one of the greatest thinkers of the world. He has” 
exercised a great influence on European thought and has 
; been rightly called ‘the master of those who know.’ 


^ 


P ^ 


SS N ^ 
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*. ° a i 
: ; tbrd Bolingbroke: Henry St. Joha.( 1678-1751) first. ^ 
Viscount Bolingbroke; statesman, writer and orator. 
wit Prenez l'eclat tt le brilliant d'un galant homme: tke 
spléndour and brilliance of a gentleman. v^ 
Abbe Nolet: probably the name-of his tftor. — ^ 
Commis; deputy clerk.. — 5 TRA 
Lord , Albemarle: George Keppel, third Earl 
e(1724-1772) of Albefnarle, an important officer of the . 
' British Army. $ a n 
a wm gout vif: a keen (lively) taste, « s 3 
, Iphigenia: daughtef of Agamemnon who having*kiird — ^ 
a favourite deer of Artemis offended.the goddess. As 2. 
punishment he was t sacrifice the first person whom he say. ^ | 


Thise unfortunatel happened tq, be Iphigenia. When 
Agamémnon was preparing to kill his daughter, the goddess 
descended in aecloud and carried away the girl to ‘Taurus : 
wheN, shé was made a priestess in her temple. = Ks 


e LJ 
. d o z 
kd . ^ 


THE SHARPER AND HIS COSMOGONY , . 
: COLE Y EY 
* OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) is one of the 
most popular Writers of the eightgenth century. In the 
. words of Dr. Johnson he ‘left scartely any style of writing ^o « 
untowched, and touched nothing that he did not ador? Oi . 
his works the Daserjed Village and the Traveller are two ` * 
of the most instructive poems of his time; The Vicar of 5 
Wakefield is a novel which Éecame popular not only in é 
England but all over Europe? the Good-natured~Man and ^ 
She Stoops to Conquer, are two comedies which have made 


a landmark in the history 8f the English drama. ^ if 
r XIV of The Vicar. of ^ 


* This piece forms part of chapte ) 
Wakefield, and the title has been taken trom Macaula S : 
e 5 - A : 


: : A^ 
. . p 
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^ | Life of Goldsmith (vide p. 17, 1. 7) of this book. Te gives 
r a vivid pictute of the methods of swindlers who impose upon : 
imple folk with their plausible stories. — Incidentally, it 
=> also shows that though Goldsmith ‘talked like poor Poll’ he 
5 taċ a very shrewd. grasp of character and displayed an 
: angelic purity and simplicity of style as a writer. : 
Gosmogony: “a theory or an account of the creation of — ^^ 
the universe. ; ^ b X 
Mr. Tnornhill:.. Squire Thornhill, an unprincipled 
ruffian who seduces Olivia (the Vicar’s eldest daughter), a ° 
afera mock ceremony of marriage, and. deserts her. n , 
rémainin horse: one horse had already been foolishly + 4 , 
i sold off by the simpleton Moses, the sepond son of the Wicar | 
\Dr. Primrose) in exchange for a gross-of green spectacles. 
spavin: a hard bony tumour formed in a horse's 1&. 
azindgall: a soft tumour on either side of the horse's 
leg just above the fetlock. [ A. om 
: botts® a disease caused by the larvae of fof sti 2 
inhabit the digestive orgens of a horse. - exa 
. *Dr, Primrose: the hero of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
He is a kindly.vicar but devoid of worldly wisdom. ^ © 
Sanchoniathon....... Lucanus: £t these were respec- 
a a Uvely a Phoenician, an "Egyptian, a Chaldean and a Greek; , — ° 
. “° . the fest three ancient historians, the fourth a, philosopher. 


: ' Only a few fragments have come dowio to us from these 
^ writers." 3 


n 


Sue . + Nebuchadon-Asser: better spelt as Mebuchadnezzar, 
S ' a king of Babylon, celebrated as the conqueror of Judah. ie 


s »,THE PICKWIOKIANS ON THE ICE 


" 


E CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) was one of the 
g vatést and most popular novelists of the 19th century." He 
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championed the use of the poor and the oppressed and^ 
. in his novels he had generally a social purpose in view. His 
style is characterised by a keen sense of humour, a wonder- 

. ful power of graphic description and a vital grasp of 
character. His principal works are David Copperfiela, A 

Tale of Twg Cities, Oliver Twist and Nicholas NicPkeby. 
The Pigkwick Papers from which the present piece is 
otaken appeared for thé first time in volume form, in 1837. 
Dickens originally wrote the papers merely to amuse his: 
teades but under his hands they gradually acquired a 
greater value and were instrumental in bringing aboutzilech 
neéded reforms in the law relating to imprisonment fór debt., 


The Pickwick Papexs is, in fact, a masterpiece, popular CE 


^ 
LJ 


throughout the English-speaking worlá and a valuable con- 
tribution to the realms*both of English hàümour and English 
fiction. o cn 
s x present piece gives a delightful account of 3ome of 
the skating adventures of the estimable members of the 
®Pickwick Club. Sere M. ii 
Wardle: _ an old well-to-do farmer, who had attended. 
some meetings of "The Pickwick Club" and who ‘felt a ° 
liking for Mr., Pickwick and his three frends (Tupman, 
Snodgrass and Winkle) whom hefoccasionally entertained 
e åt his home, Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. He is said to be ^ - 
‘hospitality personified.’ a ac 
Benjamin Alleif: 
Bob Sawyer to, whom he wis 
Bob Sawyer: a medical student who sets up in practice 
at Bristol and ads as Mr. Pickwick’s host. . 7 
Winkle: a member ef the Pickwick Club, He was 
* supposed to be good at sports, but he really knew nothing 
about them, and thus he often got into difficulties which pyo- 


evidéd great amusement. $ 
a H « 


t 
a medical student and the friend of... 
hed to marry his sister, Arabella. , 


^ 


a uo28 
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Arabella; sister of Benjamin ‘Allen’ and iouis 
married to Mr. Winkle. er ow 


Trundle: thé youngman who marriés Mr. Warfle’s 
d; ughter, Isabella. , 


fat:boy: Joe, who divided his time between sleeping 


and eating, but contrived to see more than he Was meant to 


= 
see. ^ 


‘Weller:- Sam Weller, a  deyoted seryant of Mr. Pick+ 
‘ wick,’ and the greatest charactér that Dickens ever drew, 
‘He is a cheerful, facetious and resourceful character, with 


ai’ elidless store of humorous illustrations apposite to, the 


: various incidents of life ^ ^n 


: Mr. Tupman: a member of the’Pidavick Club who falls 


in love with every, prettyegirl he meets, and is consequently 
always getting into rouble. 


Mr. Pickwick: the founder of the modi Picevick 
- Club and an embodiment of innocence and benevolertce 


. e 
: Mr. Snodgrass: a poet and a member of the Pickwick^ 
“lub. s " 


`~ 


Emily: Mr. Wardle’s daughter who marries Mr. Snod- 
grass. ^ 
a 
Manor Farm: the^"ihouse of Mr. Wardl 
bee note on Mr. Wardle above. 


^ 


z ) 3 ecc ^ 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS FOR | TURGIS 
J. 'B.- PRIESTLEY (1894- 


), novelist, critic and 
radio conimentator, is one of the most prolific and versatile 
of mode;i English writers. "Although. he continues the 
tradition of Dickens and Thac 


keray there is som Ac 
firitely more in his novels—a c ething de 


certain new form in the b t 
style, - ‘assort of massiveness w " 
t ar hich belongs to the great books“ 


A ^ 
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minister”. a 
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of the past? Among ‘his best known work are Tbe Good 


Companions, Angel Pavement, Adam in Moonshine, Far e 


away, Benighted and a biography of George Meredith. 
Ej ‘The present extract is a chapter from Angel Payement, g 
ne of the most notable successes in the field of fictiog i 


acceptagce"of Abel's offering and the rejection of his own led 
him to slay his brother Abel. 


PW e to fly in bad temper. Cf. CarlyJe: SI s, : 


“Ths mü% to be in the temper of ancient Cain" 

: Stanley: am office-boy in the office of Twigge and 
Dersingham. e RE 
o 
imaginary street in, London. The author himself says, 
“Though I was once in an office niyself for a time, there is 
no’ autobiographical element in Angel Pavement. I have 


Decent years. Althóugh Angel Pavement ‘is /entirely an^" 


never livet or Worked in the city of London, and actually é 


know very little about St.ee I have never spent even a morn- 
ing in any street remotely resembling Angel Pavement. (It 


a. is no use looking fór it, by the way. It merely achieves an" 
` exact topographical position, as some well-informed readers * 


have noticed, but nevertheless it ddes not exist.)" . : 
x a 
o Lulu Castellae; a name toined for a filmstar.. 
"Legation: the official residence of a diplomatic 3 
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Angel Pavement: name coined by Priestley for dp ° $ 


^ 
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imaginary name,ethe, description of the people And places is? .¢ NR 
‘wonderfully realistic. The ‘book gives interesting glimpses 4 e © x 
„into the condition of l&e in London offices /and the mind, M 
"and fhannérs of London clerks and businessmeg. Wisa  :- „e 
. good specimen of the kind of fiction, rich in descriptive detz” om t . 
@ ahd psychological analysis, whicl» is in vogue nowadays. TE. 
Cain’: the eldest son 9f Adam and Eve, Jealousy at the e.. a a 
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"a^ ^  jJRISH MISERY 
xd e JONSÉHAN SWIFT (1667-1745) was one cf the 


n most brilliant'satirists of the eighteenth century and a power 
^ ~ to reckon with an English political lifé during the reign c£. 
^ es Fyísen Anne. ‘A genius, a hater of rascality, a master o ed 
irony and invective and a true Irish patriot, Swift merci e 
^. ^lessly criticised the evils in the social and religious life of, 
^ fis times as well as the injustice of the Government's policy 
m in the matter of taxation in Ireland. ' His best known works: ° 
^ are The Tale of a Tub, Drapier's Letters, and Gullivers — 
"^* “Travels the last of which, though primarily a satire en & 
courts and statesmen, has survived its loa colour,and tem- £ 
perary purpose.as one of "the?móst delightful tales of ad- 
à venture. x » E PUES 
. The present piece contains an account of the real 
^». Cases of Ireland’s miserable plight in Swift's hi 
Y: tic manner. ; : 
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Jy sarcas- 
: Gork: Seaport and the capital of thé county of Cork 
„and the-Province of Munster in Ireland. 
e "7" < Glastonbury: a borough of England, in the county of 

; Somerset. - : 

atn n 

x Lapland: distdct of Europe in the extreme north. 
"It is in Sweden, Norway and Finland. - It is a thinly 
3 ` peopled Jand of. forests and morasses awg its name to the 
aoe Lapps, a race short in stature With high cheek bones and. 


snub noses. They are-nomads and like i 
i SE a d ike hunting and fish- 
dE ing. They number aboüt 30,000 in Eug isa' 
f © ^ colorfy of them in Alaska.” cR Pers pei 
2e „Nostra miseri» 
"€ lsle of Man: Island^off th : i 
j Bit Teds a p e N. W. coast of Great 


opular pleasure resort and li 
saal di : ies about an 
ase "à equ distance from England, Scotland and Ireland. - In 
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magna ost: our misery is great. á 
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ngland. 2 E 
; when their M 


1406 this "island was*granted to an Irish of 


nStanley (13507-1414) eby, King H IY 
The Stanleys. were the Lords of Man dint 


B o line became extinct'and the island was giyen to afa : 

X. Scottish lord, the Duke of Atholl. ,In 1765 England a LR. 

ON mired sovereig rights over the island.» r "wt š v 5 
} Reet sey * ie . E . P 
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P o ATHE ADVENTURE OF -THE THREE STUDENTS: ` ^ ^ 
e e - . st 
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„ p. SIR ARTHUR CONAN, DOYLE (1859-1930) WATES ^^", 
2s . HDI se and wgrid-wide popularity as a, writer, of short A...“ 
"x — deteitive. stories with e distinctive technique. His best ,. | RN 
knoei works are The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, The ^" * 5" 
Returh of Sherlock Hofmes, The Memoifs of ‘Sherlock - | ° 
Holmgs and The Hound of the Baskervilles. But he him- ^, -*, 
sel sa un enthusiasm for his historical romances which Afi is e 
s garded as his best work. - Of these the best known is. — e? ES. 
TH White Company over the com osition of which he , « E 
spent two years of hard work and consulted mo: than .twg E 
e hundred books. A medical man by profession, he tool, a ° ? t ee 


ee 


keen interest in medicine which is reflected inemany of his 
p stories. ) e s 
"most L $ i = . 
‘The -Adyenture of the Three Students’ is a ggod, e p 
i example of his ar as a story writer. The incidents aref j ."$- 2 
p related with ease and "skill, the atmosphere is true and = «scc 
graphic to the miputest detail, i: nun of mystery and T. 4 
, 7 suspense are sustained throughowt. à : ET ESI. 
UE '"Sherlook Holmes: the famous private detective who — , “e 
315.54 „prominently figures in a numer of works by Sjr 


rthur 5 , 
MEO Conan Doyle. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmés, The ae i 
ig Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes and The Return of Sherlock : 

Helme? contain very delightful detective stories. genie. 
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‘te mysé |: \ Dr. Watson, a stolid stedical man, is a com- 


"n 


T id 5lmes and hisechronicler, ‘His stupi-^ 
~ panion or 45 
2 diy, which INg *iumouredly tolerated by his Brilliant 


B. “leader, sezves aS a foil to set off the qualities of the latter, 
IUS az, the Fortescue Scholarship : probably founded in 


-Yonour of Jamés Fortescue (1716-177), a pease writer 
and fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. MS 


` Thucydides: : “~a famous Greek hicorian (460-399 B: c). 
lichen :-one of a class of small cryptogamic’ plants, ae 


: rat "Oa green, grey or yellow tint, “which grow on the gom" % 


.^ of rocks, *trees, etc. S 


-Gothio: ‘the style of arthidSetder prevalent in, We err 


Europe from the 12theto the 15thcentury of which "thé chief 
characteristic is the pointed arch.’ 


r 


“Rugby: there are two leading forms of" th 25 of 


a> football sore played with a round ball and called the Age 


* ciation Pind the other played with an elliptical ‘ball “arid 
galled Rugby (after the name of the famous public school 
* of’ England where it was first started). ub 


Blue: to win hig blue or to be a Blue means to be chosen 


.  fó represent his sch nol, college or university in cricket, 


hockey, football etc. 


cx. * 6 
course over which horses. are run. 


' . silhouette: a dark üutline, a shadow in profile, thrown 
"up against a lighter background. 


à ^ 


Sy 


By Jove: an oath in the ndme of Jove aaa used 


"t = in colloquial language. 
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f Rhodesizn:' pertaining to Rhodesia, a territory OI the 
Britsh in South-Africa. , 
. f » ; vi 
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Turf: horse-racing, because of the grascy track or i 
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er. RABINDRANATH .TAGORE GS Ay. was one e 
of the Best known’ and the most versattit ‘ 
our times. His Gitanjali translated into Enbfish ‘prose TUB qe 
$ made him world-famous sand won for him the Nobel Pri ; 
' for Literature # 1913. . He enriched almoft every branc 
‘of literature, poetry, - drarha, fiction and was a deep an 
ee original thinker-who interpreted the soul Qf the East'to the Ww 
, West in memorable lafsuage Notable among his’ numerotis ° V 
A volufnes fre Gitanjali, Chitra, Gardener, Crescent? Moon, of 2 
E Fruil-Gpthering, Hungry Stones and Other Stories, P as 
Offices King ofethe Dark Ghamber, Sacrifice, Gora, The Xd 

, Home dnd the World, Nationalism, Sadhana, Personality % o ;J8. 

. anda granslation of.the porque of Kabig, beste a volume of - 4% A 
[E 


: reminiscenées. ; 
resent story m the sensitive poetical soul of ' 


*. Tagdre af, reminds us that poetry is not a matter of verbal. `", S 
^j epy but the expression of sincere, heart-felt cinetions. E 4 
on the sly: in a secret mannér; stealthilys without. t n i 
publicity: ` ; : e : e - ez 
Muse: the goddess of song;: one of the enine sister Me 435 
goddesses in Greek” mythology who wre inspirers of the , * 
. vasious fine arts like music, poetry and painting. ate" è- : 


soimitar: hort, curved, single-edged s sword used in È 


& 
oriental countries. ? e ae 
Loe 
vina: "an Indian musical instgiment consisting. of a A í 


a. fretted finger-board, to which sevej{ strings fitted with pes a t E ^W 


are attached, with a gourd at each end; an Indian lyre. s LUE 
^  Wrinda forest: ^ Brindaban (near Muttra) whi > 2 
? famous place of pilgrimage for ‘the Hindus. e 5 
metaphysics: ‘that branch of speculatjon. which deals 4% i $. 


with, the, first principles of pungs: 
X 
pace G ^. lak ‘Nhe 
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"Ne ("THE STOLEN BAOELLUS.. © 
. E (ae MA ES f E 
> H. Ge eRe | 1866- y is one of the most gi ted 
“of contempo "writers." His versatility is astonishing and 
T “there is hardly acwriter today who has written so abundatim,, P 
^ EA Shd so varjously. "His books’ have^always a purpose S i 
IA ^ ehind them and his novels, stories, historical and miscelz 
ig taneous writings are the expression of a fain@ anxjous to , | 
md raise aná offer a solution of the social, and political probtems i- 
- f the modern world. He has a rate gift-of giying 3 fic e 
s z emtonal ‘appeal to scientific ideas and his scientific romances. | 
7 ert some of his most enduting works. Notable among his ^4 ^4 
4-^ writings are The Time Machine, The Wêr of the Weerlds, : T 
„° 87 "Toao-Bungoy, The Food of" the' Gods and hig Outline of the ~=- 
"(no os History of the World which achieved ‘world-wide popularity. - ' 
soc. a “The Stolen Bacillus’ while dealing with the atmos- 
& ES phete of a scientific research laboratory contains Sf very 
DEN acute touches of character-painting specially of Ze baci? 


logist"and the anarchist. E L 


Eom 
en . . m k 
/ i Baofibis: 1 microscopic vegetable organisms found in 
“gf ` diseased tissues in phthisis, cholera, etc. 
= . Li 9 
ne ; Baoter-olofist: the scientist who studies the habits and 
movements of bactéisia, very tiny organisms (germs) found -+` 
in decaying liquids and causing many diseases. p " 
25r ec] atomies:  minutest particles. 


a 


[i 


". LI " 1 E a $ 
: a 5 t. stained : impregnated with colouring matter for 
pv microscopic examinatiorr es 

c pee ethnology : |^ by '&hnology' Wells simply means ‘race’ -" 
x. thou*h it is the science of the relations and characteristics 

of ries. The anarchist wes probably a Russian, as he was 

ye neith¢r Teutonic (Anglo-Saxon, German, Sendinavian) p 

921 [ nor Latin (French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian) 

E ro Blue ruin: utter ruin. 
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. Rev hgb:- -French anarchist who in itted * 6 ne 
e a deries-of criminal oujrages. E. Me, a 
* Vaillant: another French anar 1893 threw 4 . ‘ag 
bomb at the deputies. SE Ea e ELE VAST 
© Vive DAnarghie: long live Anarchy. : ANA ar 
S MOULE z 2 S e. A 
: -Z $Hx FACE ONHE WALL ae 


: $, BV. LUCAS (1868-)- Essayist, story-wrifer, h 
rd &ijic, bipgrapher ant! journalist, E. V."Lucas one ofthe >, e 
` most prolific of ‘modern writers. A regular contributor to = , of n 
na othe: cglumns of the Punch and the Sunday Times, he, S" iN 
| developed an ustusually pleasant and racyestyle. »As a light A- VE 
few Vals’ ané he has often been compared... | SN 

pears, hgs fallen on him in-our |, Ks 

Ward puts it, "No one who^ SAS 

E. V. Litas’ Orr ay 


25^ 
+ 


; ^ 3901 - 
“he grave woh 
a & 


1 : essayist he has 
=` , to Lamb whose mantle, it, ap 
|. "own times. As Professor 
b shoulders in the street with 


MENS D. to Ie eee te 
Y ld stonished td hear him singing 
x reifoles J amb’s body lies -mouldering ir 
E But his soul goes marching on?” : E 
. "His works include besides a Life of Charles Lamb,Ôld 2 V aL 
Lamps for New, The Joy of Life and One Day and Another. 
we This interesting little story entifled “The Face on the, 


‘Wall’ is notgworthy not only for the’ smart, ending but also ,^ s.c 
for the undercülgent of ‘keen, almost impishe humour “the i re j 
? om, 3 PA, ims 


7 


' runs throughout. e i ; 
.Dabney's:^ name of a clu .z NM 

ee Great Ormond: a street i London. Tota s f ) 
` Holborn: a famous locality in London with a biggrailway “Ns 

A station. ^ » ^ T 
=o  fegion: originally a body of infantry in 2 Romany or 


army. ranging in number from 3,000 to} 6,000 men; now 


applied to a very large number of E eee 
; . e Cc ie] 
: ə h ri fs ` d E 
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P a very fashionable part-of. ‘Londen. 

very busy | street'and railway station ^ 

"M RO x e^ 
siu 

Pete town on the extrerne south- pastor ; 


ane Pad of "BENE In going to France from England two"? 
V. 2 ^ ES are: important for crossing "the English, Channel— | co 


7: i € ^ Boulogne: a port foo on Pthe north western coastjof RO 

A Fringe. See note’anove. , : 4 NA mu 

usn ^; "Pittsburg: a city in Penmsylvaia (U.S.A.): UE NN 

i 1M TEC SR ^ Spezza to-Pisa: both are “cities in Italy. Pisz. iSo i. Dy 
"^ famous for its Leaning Tower which is regarded as o eo" | 


the wonders of the.world. 2 * ê- Y 
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IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN ARSTING§ N 


EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797). One pf um ES 4 
gifted vf the politicians of the eighteenth. entiry, ? 
Edmund Bü-ke was alSo one of the greatest orators of his — ¢ 
times. He had an ejoquence which seemed to raise and 
| quell the passions of the audience with 'as much ease, and 
ES 4 as rapidly, as a skilfél musician passes into the various << 
(Cor... ^72 modulations of his Hirpsichord’ His works include A 
5 t Vindication of Natural Society, an essay Qh the Sublime and 
- ^^ ine Beautiful,and his Reflections onthe French Revolution. ` 
M k^ Bis speeches on America and the impeachment of 
my! (dd j Warren Hastings remain ‘unparalleled in the history of 
LA A wy British oratory. This is the concluding portion of his 
Bc . famous, speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
5 d A= „and reil:cts to this day some of the passion, warmth and « 


ires ‘F depth oí conviction with which he spoke on the occasinu. 
| ENT Ls ? ‘My Lords: members of the House of Lords. - 
t. A if A Ut E . 
m E E A a t é 
5 "x ze © 
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eneral 


a <Q 
<scrupulpus in" his .methods of raisi 


XA a&ed in an arbitrary and E. 1) GS 
esult that when in 1784 he resigned and xe ned t APRI 
Extglang, ere was.a bud and metent c demand fct © ete i 
eimi hi P'he trial at Hastings before the House g 1 AY 
in Welminster PallfArWwsed great interest at tlie NOU 
“ti d has not ceaged to be a su ct pf controversy: < t ne Nn 
Arrayed against waf the, pnited oe ds ^. 


$ n ity Feb. 1788. 
eloquence of Burke, Fox and Sheridan, anfxtot seven i ae 


ethet , proceedings continued. Thep schie larges weres his 3 

sha-e i the mfirder of Nuncomar [s A Kumar), the ^v 
robbery, of f the Begins “of "Oudh an he hiring out of Wer? 
. Briti% troops to make Wat on t e House of = 


"Lords acquitted him in April 1795." 
II of England ee X A 


he Rehillas. -o Th 


` Majesty : King George I 
a 17091820. Ri A 
we heteapparent : George Augustus ae Zeederick, ; 
3 ) who afterwards became King ^ a 


George IV of Englan led from 1820-183 hi io oie P 
d tnat religion: Faith, Hope and Chafity ' 
are the three cardinal virtues 5 of this acligion. Chet dal 2 
Ses ETT have a throne above ' —. 
Le him hope, believe € and. JV zn 


Faith, Hope and Charity for him m 
o Shall sing like winged cherubi E 
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a JOHN RUSKIN (18191900) was one of ik est 
th Y tury: 


Ed ne. 


ers of the ninetee 

ritic he was 

| economist. 
ke 


Sr 


* tristinguished. writ 
a kak 1 por rt 


being. an eminent ¢ art € 
“afd a thoughtful politica 
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